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MEMORIAL DAY. 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


I, 


THE holy day of heroes—let us keep it 

With rain of blooms on every soldier’s grave, 
With hearts that utter, ere our lips repeat it, 
The sacred cry of Glory to the Brave! 

Our spirits yearn with pride and pain 
Toward the unforgotten slain 

Of Gettysburg, Chanceliorsville, 
Chattanooga, Malvern Hill, 

Dallas, Shiloh—what you will, 

For names spring fast 

From the burning Past, 

Almost the Present still. 

Tears still are salt for those who fell, 
Precious wreckage of shot and shell, 

On the sinking deck, on the fort’s red stone, 
Bruised and shattered and overthrown, 
Riders who reeled from the saber-stroke, 
Stormers torn in the cannon-smoke, 

The dying whose gaze could scarce descry 
Floating flag from drifting sky,— 

Trampled Land rent and riven, 

Their orison a groan, 

Giving their life as the Christ’s was given, 
For a mercy not their own. 

O shining spirits who throngiog went 

Up from that awful sacrament, 

By one keen agony shriven, 

Up from the South where the slave had wept, 
Up from the laud where the truth had slept,— 
O shining spirits, be well content ! 

Did not your blood atone ? 








Il. 


And ah! those specters of men 
Called to endure 
In sickly swamp, in prison pen, 
A martyrdom obscure ; 
When will our pang for these be healed, 
Or passionate pity cease for those 
Who, stretched long hours on the encrimsoned field, 
Prayed God for one more bullet from their foes ? 
Thirty ambrosial Mays 
With weft of bud and tender leaf, 
Impearled with gleamy rains, ° 
Have hid those battle stains, 
But have not quenched the grief, 
And have not dimmed the praise. 
Ven now, on these delicious days, 
Comes there no sob of Loss, 
No bugle call across 
The dulcet lilt of birds in creamy sprays ?, 


III, 


The count of dead is not complete 

With those whose splendid winding-sheet 
Was ruddy fire and vital flow 

Of patriot blood—red roses strow— 

Nor yet with those who bore 

A lingering tragedy, for whom we heap 
Poppies of balmy sleep. 

The fatal list has more. 

Above this flush of flowers already shed 
Pallor of lilies spread, 

Sad-suited mignonet, 

Pitiful violet, 

With honeysuckle from some cottage door, 
And that remembrancer of grief and pride, 
The dusky-purple pansy lit with gold. 

For underneath this turfed and bannered mold, 
A woman’s heart lies cold, 

A heart whose leaping pulse no Mays restore. 
Tn count of battle-slain 

Let not our land ignore 

The wifely bliss, the bridal hope of maid, 
But know these, too, were unafraid 

And glory-fain. 

Not to the men alone this rite belongs 

Of strewments and of songs. 

There is no sex in courage and in pain. 


IV. 


The beautif ul of months, the lovesome May, 
Our yearly miracle no atheisms wither, 

Is soon away. 

Her dainty wings of orient feather, 

Already take the air. 

Ah, whither, whither ? 








In what star-chamber would’st thou cloister thee ? 
What astral nunnery austerely white, 

To awe the rapture in thy rosy blood, 

To saint thy wild, capricious maidenhood, 

O novice rare, 

Unruly acolyte, 

Startling the skies with bursts of lyric glee, 

With scent and color of the vernal wood, 

With such ecstatic thrill of sweet New Eagland weather 
The moonbeams dance together, 

And angels on the heavenly hills 

Fall harping unaware 

A music like the run of rills 

And bird songs debonair. 


Vi 

Let Heaven not trust thy tales too well, 

O exquisite historian ! 

Not always may our planet dwell 

Within thy smile aurorean. 

Even now the change is hinted. 

This richer-voicéd tune 

Of birds more gayly tinted, 

This turf with gold imprinted, 

Are omens of the June. 

And yet, as symbol true, 

We break, to softly strew 

Above our youth who in their valor fell, 
Thine orchard blooms of evanescent hue, 
Of such ethereal pink 

As Ariel might sink 

His folded plumage in for fairy cell. 

These arborous delicates 

Our sorrow consecrates 

To those fair mauhoods broken in their spring, 
Whose fruitage is a fragrance blown abroad 
To seed the happy sod 

With peace and freedom for an harvesting. 
Their labor-tide, that looked so‘brief, 
Bound immortality in sheaf. 

The life transcends the clod ; 

Nor may an earthly song aspire to tell 
How blithe they tread the blesséd asphodel 
*Who garnered for the granaries of God. 


VI. 
Such comforts soothe the grief that saddens yet 
Within the pzan of the Northern pine ; 
But where shall pity seek an anodyne 
For sorrows that the South may not forget ? 
How praise the gallant dead who died for error ? 
Oh, ’twas not all mistake—for generous vows 
And lofty love to quell the pulse of terror 
And front despair with sacrificial brows. 
From shattered cup and wasted wine 
A perfume fills the air, 
A scent that makes defeat divine, 
And victory a prayer. 
There bides beyond the mista hoir magician 
Of patient eyes and art most sweet and straage. 
We bring to him our folly, our contrition, 
In his alembic dim to undergo their change, 
The secret of his alchemy who knows ? 
Or whence the jewel potent to refine ? 
His charm works even as the lily blows, 
And faith may neither further nor oppose. 
O necromancer old, 
Thou givest joy for sighing, 
New life for noble dying. 
Naught human is so vain 
But holds some goodly grain 
For purifying. 
So take them, gentle Time, our manifold 
Losses and loves and drops of bitter brine. 
Transmute our dross to gold. 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 
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THE HEART AS ORGAN OF INSIGHT. 


BY C, H, PARKHURST, D.D. 








THE emphasis of current thought lies on light rather 
than on heat. A bright man is listed at a higher figure 
than a man with fervid impulses. Brain counts for a 
good deal more to day than heart does. It will win 
more applause, and earn a larger salary. Emotion we 
area little afraid of. We caution people not to let their 
feelings runaway with them. We want to know that a 
conclusion has been reached in cold blood before we are 
disposed to assent to it, or to submit our own judgment 
to it. Convictions formed heatedly we are not supposed 


to publish till they have been reviewed and revised at a 
lower temperature, 


Thought is driven with a curb-bit, 


Jest i¢ quicken intoa pace and widen out into a swing 
that transcends the dictates of good form.. Exuberance 
is in bad odor. Appeals to the heart are not thought to 
be quite in good taste. People are not disposed to sur- 
render themselves to any influence or impression that 
they cannot intellectually construe. The current de- 
mand is for ideas. There is a great deal of disciplined 
intelligence about, and intelligence that is in that condi- 
tion finds all the satisfaction that it craves in the simple 
act of inspecting clever and glistening forms of truth 
that may come before it, with an eye only to their clev- 
erness and glisten, little or nowise concerned as to 
whether those forms of truth enshrine a nucleus of truth 
that is likely to work concrete results or even is compe- 
tent to; just as we look at thestars and are interested in 
their brilliancy, without its occurring to us, very likely, 
to wonder whether they have anything to do with us, or 
whether there is anything back of all that entertaining 
sparkle that relates them to us or to our world. 

Eyes are so related to light that luminous things amuse 
them. Intelligence is so related to scintillant forms of 
truth that those forms are an entertainment to it, with- 
out its making any particular difference whether the 
substance has been penetrated which the form overlays. 
People who have learned to think love to think, and en- 
joy having comething given them that they can think 
upon ; exactly as eyes that can see love to look at rock- 
ets, lightning and glowworms. It means nothing in par- 
ticular. Any power that we have is restless till it gets a 
chance to act. We have been trained to think till we 
can do it easily, and anything that we can do easily we 
like todo. But the fact that our thinking is keen and 
alert is no indication that we reach, or have any relish 
for, the inward substance of the truth upon whose glit- 
tering surfaceour thoughts so jauntily divert themselves, 
This holds of religious truth exactly as much as of any 
other. If a preacher handles his matter with dexterity, 
and if in the process his own mind is quickened into any 
degree of activity, this activity of his will communicate 
itself to the machinery of his hearers’ minds, just as the 
movement of one cogwheel communicates revolution to 
the companion wheel that it gears into. This movement 
of their intellectual gearing amuses them, They enjoy 
the sensation of feeling it go. 

There is little risk in saying that that makes out 
ninety per cent. of all the real fact in the case when men 
say that they enjoy preaching. I asked a member of 
my church the other day whether he thought a certain 
friend of his, who is an attendant at church, and is ex- 
ceptionally brainy, was really entering into sympathy 
with religious things. ‘‘ Oh no,” he said; ‘‘he likes to 
hear preaching, because he has an active mind, and en- 
joys the way that things are homiletically spread out in 
front of him.” So much for that one hearez ; but the 
fact is much thesame all around. In the old hot days of 
the Church one serinon used to convert three thousand 
men ; now that temperature is down it takes three thou- 
sand sermons to convert one man, 

The point is that intellectual activity upon Christian 
themes is not Christianity, any more than working a fly- 
ing trapeze in a church is “‘ godly exercise.” An ox can 
devour the painting accidentally left upon the easel out in 
the pasture where he is grazing, but that does not help 
to make the ox esthetic. The creature has dealt with the 
painting purely on the basis of his brutality; he has not 
chewed it with any reference to the spirit of beauty 
which the canvas incarnates. So it is the peculiar func- 
tion of pure intellect to deal with the forms of truth, with 
the shell in which the truth is incased, without any 
necessary regard being had to the meat that is packed 
inside the shell ; just as children can play with diamonds, 
and yet if you take away the diamonds and give them 
cheap beads, or even white beans, the probability is that 
they will go on with their play just as satisfiedly, be- 
cause it is the shape and the glisten of the thing and not 
the quality of its interior substance that amuses them. 
Exactly as when, in solving a problem in algebra, we 
deal with the a’s, y's and z’s without having any concern 
for the concrete values which those symbols represent, 
so we can have no end of discussion upon Christian mat- 
ters; can run the entire gamut of theological contro- 
versy ; maintain among hearers an unflagging interest ; 
keep the intellectual machinery ruoning with a rush 
that sets the wind blowing, and the ground shaking ; all 
of that and a good deal besides, without the hearers, one 
of them, baving come into experimental touch with one 
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single morsel of the meat which those theological nuts, 
which we have been squeezing between the jaws of our 
intellectual crackers, have packed away inside of them. 

That is the kind of thing pure intellect is ; not to be 
trusted to prick through the cuticle of truth into its 
quick ; brilliant as winter sunshine, but cold and surface- 
grazing asthe frosty splendor of January; which has 
scintillant agility enough to whiten the air without being 
competent to brush away the snow, eat through the ice, 
bore into the ground, unlock the fountains of fertility, 
fire the pulse of this ague-stricken old earth, warm it 
into springtime, and garnish it with summer life and 
loveliness. 

It is worth a great deal to have blood, and it is as 
essential to the intelligence as itis tothe body, There 
has never been a thing said, more fundamental to the 
appreciation of the matter we huve just now in hand, 
than what Solomon said three thousand years ago: *’ The 
issues of life are out of the heart.” Passion is axial. 
Power begins in heat. In the last analysis there is 
scarcely a terrestrial activity in either earth, sea or air, 
that does not owe itself to the great sphere of material 
passion that we call the sup. The throb of the sea, the 
currents. of the air, the very coal on the hearth, that 
converts winter into summer, and turng evening into 
daytime, is every whit of it old sunshine, cosmic fire, 
preserved and translated into instant effect. God means 
something by all that. It is a divine satire on cold-blood- 
edness, and it is the way Heaven takesto rebuke the no- 
tion that results in the intellectual, artistic, moral and 
spiritual world can be hammered out by cold calculation, 

All the best thoughts in the world, into however solid 
and granitic a form they may eventually have become 
chilled and compacted, are ingots molded from metal 
once molten, mayhap a thousand, two, five thousand 
years ago. Man’s first language is music. Prose is 
poetry cooled down. Geology tells us that the world be- 
gan hot; so every thought that has had a history began 
as a passion. You can manufacture in cold weather, but 
all creating is done under a high temperature. What is 
true of thought is just as trueof art. Artis enthusiasm 
become shape. The grand cathedrals are old, petrified 
pulse-beats. The master paintings—and they are all re- 
ligious—are holy medieval passion flung on to canvas. 
Art is imitative now rather than creative, because the 
thermometer is down. We can make waxwork with 
the mercury at zero, but we cannot grow flowers there, 
Moses built the tabernacle, and he patterned it from 
what he caught, up in the Mount. 

This principle operates nowhere more urgently than 
in the domain of theology. Ose cannot read St. Paul’s 
Epistles without feeling that they were struck out at 
a white heat, All the evidence and symptoms of tem- 
perature are both in what he said and in the way he said 
it. His sentences are passionate. His thoughts are kept 
in steady glow by the heart flames out from which, like 
so many quick flashing sparks, his thoughts continually 
leap. His grammar breaks down under the weight of 
what he undertakes to load uponit, His paragraphs crack 
apart under the strain of what gets crowded into them, 
The links in the chain of his argument melt asunder 
by the fever of the temperature at which he undertakes to 
weld them, There is nothing that suggests elaboration, 
review, revision. Once get into the seething current of 
his argument and the only fair illustration of the situa- 
tion that seems likely to occur to you will be that of a 
full caldron that is continually brimming over at the 
excitation of the hot flames that are crackling under- 
neath. 

That was the way theology was made 1800 years ago. 
Only it was not thought of as theology. It was not the- 
ology in our sense of the term. We never commence to 
calla religious truth theology till a good part of the vitals 
are out of it, and the blood in it is well curdled ; just as 
we never think of anatomy till it is a dead body that we 
are handling. Theology is religious truth treated ana- 
tomically. Paul was too hot and hurried a man to con- 
cern himself with that kind of thing. The mere forms 
of truth and the relations of those forms to each other 
had for him not the slightest tincture of interest. Paul 
never would have worried over algebra. Mental processes 
that had no respect for the very innermost substance of 
the things they were busy about would have had no ink- 
ling of fascination for him. When Paul was ababy you 
couldn’t have taken away his diamonds and given him 
white beans. He would have fastened his teeth in them 
to find what they were made of. That is the character- 
istic of heated thought ; that is the inmost quality of the 
kind of vision that the heartsees with ; it makes no play- 
thing of the glossy surface of what is given it to handle, 
but bites through the cuticle and tastes the flavor of the 
meat and the marrow, 

Now theologic thought is not that kind of thing at all ; 
and because a man is a theological expert is no kind of a 
sign that he is rich and luscious with the juices of Chris- 
tian truth. A mancan be an acute theologian withont 
having any juice. It is clear then that we are not criti- 
cising Christian truth; our censure is only upon inotal- 
lectual dexterity considered as means of dealing with it. 
Intellectual dexterity cannot dea) with it. Intellectual 
dexterity does not know how to deal withit. Truth has 
a heart and only heartcan findit. What we understand 
by dogma to-day is what is left of some old holy vision, 
but with all the original heavenly light died out of it. It 
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is truth’s body, but in which the-warm currents of 
truth’s blood no longer circulate. The theologian con- 
structs his system of theology out of truths that have 
ceased to beat, Very much as the botanist constructs bis 
herbarium out of dead flowers. All the theology that is 
in the Church to-day is in the Epistles, but itis not there 
as theology. So all the bone-dust that is in our grave- 
yards to-day was once in society, but it was not there 
as bone-dust. 

Intellect is not vision. The sum of the whole matter 
is this, that in the sphere of truth, in the domain of life, 
and in the higher ranges of religious discernment and of 
Christian appreciation and aspiration, pure calculating 
intellect is being worked for a great deal more than it is 
worth. It is heat that makes the world a live world, and 
not light. It is heart that composes the core of Chris- 
tianity, and not head, The moving energy in the world’s 
history to-day is not a philosophy but a cross ; and the 
copsummating act by which Christ fitted the Church for 
its work was not the founding of a college, but the bap- 
tism of the Church with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 

New YORK Ciry. 
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IS JAPAN A BUDDHISTIC COUNTRY? 


BY CHOKURO KADONO, 


* KOGAKUSHI” (DOCTOR OF TECHNICS), IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF 
JAPAN. 





Sirk Epwin ARNOLD, in “ Triumph of Japan,” in a late 
Chautauquan, gave an admirable account of the con- 
flict between the two leading Asiatic powers, 

The noted poet and writer has rendered a great serv- 
ice, unsolicited needless to say, to Japan wi'h his pen, 
His several visits there gave opportunities to observe our 
social customs, etc. It seems he was captivated with 
the country, and especially its women. We cannot say 
those things he admires are all of them our pride. Of 
some things we rather blush to have them advertised to 
the world by such an able pen as that of the author of 
“The Light of Asia.” However, we are thankful to Sir 
Edwin for kindly interest he has taken in us. 

Mistakes are liable to be incurred by one when he 
undertakes either to denounce or to praise necessarily 
intricate social customs and manners of a nation strange 
to him. 

In my judgment Japan is more of a Confucius coun- 
try than a Buddhistic. Not in number, to be sure; but 
in spirit the Japanese are followers of the great Chinese 
sage. The Imperial speech upon education, altho not in 
express terms, shows it clearly. It is not my intention 
here to discuss comparative merits and demerits of Bud- 
dbism and Confucianism, A simple statement of facts is 
all that I undertake to do. It rather astonishes me that 
Sir Edwin should have made such an error, Take mid- 
dle classes and upward, they are alist all followers of 
Confucius, ethically. They will tell you Buddhism is 
for their burial purposes, and only for that. As to puré 
Buddhism, it is an entirely different thing. An infini- 
tesimal fraction of the whole populace understands what 
it really is. As to popular Buddhism, it is the religion 
for the mass, but without life and spirit in it. True, you 
may find some intelligent men supporting the cause of 
popular Buddhism ; but their motives would be that as it 
is national, it ought to be upheld ; it is not their faith, 
but their national politics, Some call theniselves Bud- 
dbists from their ‘‘ spite” against Christianity. 

The famous poet knows Buddbism, in whatever form 
it may be, through his sojourn in India ; but, judging 
from his enunciation of Confucianism, it must be said 
that he is either ignorant of or unjust to the sage’s teach- 
ing. Self-respect—mizukara omon zuru—is as emphat- 
ically and plainly taught in it as in any other ethics. 
‘The Five Virtues” in ‘‘ the Books” could not have es- 
caped the poet’s attention. Where else are patriotism, loy- 
alty, courage, self-resp ct, humanity, faithfulness, polite- 
ness, wisdom, truthfulness, and obedience and respect to 
the aged and to the superior, so plainly taught as by 
** Cofushi,” as we call him, 

The present writer believes that the Japanese are tri- 
umphant because they are followers of Confucius, being 
happily free from that mendicant and servile spirit of 
Buddhism noticeable in all Buddhistic countries in the 
Eist. The Japanese accepted the teachings in a different 
way from the Chinese, They did not make a religion 
out of it, which it is not. They did not follow his politi- 
cal precepts, founded upon myths and impossibilities. 
Moral guidance they obtained from him, but their geo- 
graphical and climatic influences produced an entirely 
different nation from the Chinese. The Chinese for ages 
looked backward to the past glory and ‘* perfect state,” 
which the sage had pictured for them as to have existed 
thous inds of centuries ago. They did not look forward, 
but constantly tried to gtep back—as they have been do- 
ing before the Japanese Army! Thus, they opposed 
every change and improvement as a wrong step. Herein 
lies the doom of the colossal Middle Kingdom. On the 
other hand, the Japancs >» welcomed the sage as a teacher 
in moral philosophy, but wisely his Utopia they did not 
try to reach by walking backward, Moreover, China is 
just as much of a Buddhistic country a3 Japan ie. 

It is very unfortunate that Sir Edwin Arnold, trying to 
find the reason for Japan’s triumph, attributed it, if not 
wholly, to Buddhism ; especially so, as he stands high 
as a man of letters. He is a lover of Brahminism and the 
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mythology of Hindu Buddhism. 
do. 

I, who had the honor of meeting the great and genial 
poet, regret that his views are so diametrically opposite 
to mine; but it should not be supposed, even for a mo- 
ment, that I am ungrateful for his kindly interest in and 
praise for my own country. 

LEHIGHTON, PENN. 


He sees things as poets 
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CLIMATE IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS, 


BY HANFORD A. EDSON, D.D. 





ALTITUDE and latitude are in perpetual conflict here; 
but the rivalry is a delightful one, and honors are pretty 
evenly divided. Weare in ‘‘ the South”; yet during the 
winter of 1892-93 the mercury more than once fell thirty 
degrees below zero, and deep snows covered the earth 
for three consecutive months. We are more than six 
thousand feet above sea-level—higher than the summit 
of Mount Washington ; yet in summer we are surrounded 
by meadows gay with flowers. Those who know the 
region in its December aspects are enthusiastic over the 
endlessly varied creations of the frost-king ; but Juneacd 
July, with their bowers of beauty, are almost tropical, 

The flora produced under these conditions is exceed- 
ingly varied—‘‘ composed of a greater variety of genera 
and species than in any other temperate region, except- 
ing Japav,” said Dr. Asa Gray, in his address before the 
British Association, at Montreal, in 1884, Dr. Gray de- 
lighted to explore these mountains, and among his pupils 
are many who have inherited his love for them. The 
little plant which bears bis name (Lilium Grayi) is sought 
by all tourists ; but, like the Edelweiss among the Alps, 
it is in danger of ex'ermination, unless, indeed, our tailors 
learn to manufacture it, as Swiss tailors make the Edel- 
weiss from cast-off coats of Austrian infantrymen. Oa 
the mountain summits, at an elevation of from five to 
tix thousand feet, are great parks of Rhododendron 
Catawbiense, nature's own planting, and about June 
20th these parks are aflame with color. Only a few days 
later the woods glow with Azaleas, the Rhododendron 
calendulaceum often overarching the brooks and trails 
with splendor. The lily family greatly prospe®s through- 
out the region, and I have had days of excitement in 
May when every step seemed to put me near some new 
floral glory. Long shall I remember a steep bank teem- 
ing with green life in the midst of which clumps of 
Uvularia perfoliata with their nodding yellow blorsoms 
bade me welcome, while near by the gorgeous Lilium 
superbum was just starting its buds where two months 
afterward I found its whorls of flowers in perfection. 
Later in the season whole fields of red and gold are 
seen, Monardas and Rudbeckias maintaining a complete 
monopoly. The line dividing the evergreen from the 
deciduous zone is often as distinct and straight as if a 
Jandscape gardener had drawn it. Balsam fir (Abies 
Fraseri) is the characteristic tree of the summits, attain- 
ing most noble proportions. Under the peculiar condi- 
tions some familiar herbaceous plants are quite trans- 
formed. ‘* Why,” exclaimed Dr, Charles Mohr, of 
Mobile, one of our authorities in botany, ‘‘ this Hous- 
tonia purpurea is magnificent. I did not recognize il. 
See what the altitude has done—the suppression of the 
stem, the broadening of the leaves, the enlargement of 
the flower. On the breakfest table this morning I saw 
the blossoms of Owalis acetosella without the leaves, and 
I did not know the plant altho it is a cosmopolitan. We 
have it in Germany. I have found it in the Siena 
Nevaday. Here, however, there is not only the enlarge- 
ment of the flower, but the painting in cf distincter 
purple lines—the magic of the sunny South.” 

Zoologists, equally with botanists, note striking devel- 
opments. It is true, as was recently remarked by Pro- 
fessor Fernow, of the Forestry Division, Department of 
Agriculture, thac ** plants, not animals, are the real indi- 
cators of climatic conditions, because they are fixtures, 
while animals can flee from conditions they do not like. 
Conrequently, the climatic variations of the flora of avy 
region are greater than those of the fauna.” However, 
the combinations which make a sub-arctic flora possible 
in North Carolina, effect marked impressions upon the 
fauna also. Both species and varicties are multiplied. 
Who can wonder that the Red Maa retired most stub- 
bornly from forests so abounding in animal life? 
‘* Wolf’s Den,” *‘ Bear Pen Gap,” * Turkey Ridge,” and 
the like are familiar names strongly suggesting the early 
occupancy. Nor have the original occupants wholly dis- 
appeared. After mild winters equirrels are too abundant 
and saucy for our comfort, and just now f -ur ‘* boomers 
(Seiurus Hudsonius) take turns exploring the cabin at 
sunrise, and waking us with their uproarious chatter. 
Conchologists have discovered numerous land-shells 
peculiar to the region, while with the rare butterflies en- 
tomologists are eutertained almost as much as are the 
poets and other beausy-worshipers. Dr, ©. Hart Merriam 
has gotten here mre specimens of Synaptomys Cooper's 
a big-headed, short-tailcd mouse, than all the world be- 
sides has furnished, Atteation his thus beea already 
commanded by what climite has done for color, form 
and structure, and materials are being collected for full 
and accurate delineations, 

Now comes also a specialist interested in the very low- 
est forms of life—the slime-molds (Myxomycetes), oF 
Pilzthiere, as the Germans call them ia doubt whethet 
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the botanist or the zoologist should be allowed to name 
and claim them, For these plant-animals also the un- 
usual climatic conditions produce real surprises both in 
the rarity and the number of species, 

As to the geology of the region scientific men are not 
quite agreed. Imagination despairs before the task of 
reproducing the scenes of primeval conflict—ice and fire 
and flood. Out of such a chaos, however, Nature has 
known how to store her treasure-houses with leaves of 
mica, crystals of quartz, masses of marble, magnetic 
iron, bituminous coal. Who can tell how the elements 
were mingled to produce results so striking and even 
unique? At the Columbian Exposition Tiffany displayed 
specimens of Hiddenite, rarer than diamonds and more 
costly, found only here in Mitchell County. 

Perhaps it is the sociologist, however, who is con- 
fronted here with the most interesting problems, Our 
mountaineer is built to last a century. Like other 
mountaineers he is independent for himself and capable 
of liberty-loving sacrifices for his country. During the 
Civil War he made an euviable record. But what nature 
has done for him both as a pbysical and spiritual being 
is almost wholly thwarted. He lags away behind the 
times. Bad food, insufficient clothing, poor shelter, 
sauff sticks and illicit whisky, the belief in ‘* hants” and 
witches and the neglect of the doctor, the absence of the 
schoolmaster and the illiteracy of the preacher, all com- 
bine against him, Can any one tell why it is that the 
philanthropist, seized upon by the sufferings of the black 
man, the red, and the Chinaman even, so blindly passes 
by this fellow-citizen in whom are the largest possibilities 
of manliness and power ? 

CLOUDLAND, N, C. 
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FAITH AND WORKS. 








BY THEODORE L CUYLER, D.D. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has declared that our social fabric in 
this country is seriously endangered by the prevalence 
of loose and easy divorces of the marriage relation, and 
Dr. Dike and his excellent society are reiterating the 
same solemn warning. But there is another sort of 
Heaven-urdained wedlock that is suffering from too easy 
and frequent divorce. It is the union of faith and 
works, The Apostle James in his day entered his vehe- 
ment protest against the false teaching of those who 
would put asunder what God himself had joined togeth- 
er. Faith without works he declares to be dead—a mere 
spiritual mummy. ‘Show me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will show thee my faith by my works.” He 
directs all the artillery of his stalwart common sense and 
his stern, conscientious principle against this unholy di- 
vorce; and for the third time he declares that ‘‘as the 
body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also.” 

The charm and power of that early Apostolic Church 
consisted in that very thing—the beautiful combination 
of the religion of the heart and the religion of the life. 
Faith in the crucified Christ and regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit were the roots of true piety, striking down 
deep and with a subterranean grip twining in to the 
Rock of Ages. Above the surface towered up the goodly 
trunk of Christian living, with all its boughs laden with 
the fruits of the Spirit.” Those primitive Christians 
combined faith and action, and aroused the pagan world 
With a double watchword. It was not enough to believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ ; the commission was ‘‘ As ye 
49 preach Christ.” It was not enough to love him in 
the heart; the whole life was to be an embodiment and 
outflow of love. The Church was not only to be sound 
in heart, but active in limb and sinew also. It was to be 
ever a militant Church, contending earnestly for the 
truth delivered to the saints; a courageous Church, 
standing fast for the Gospel through fire and flood; a 
devout Church, praying without ceasing; a busy Church, 
“buying all opportunities” to save souls; a patient 
Church, enduring hardness with all long suffering ; a 
sympathetic Church, bearing one another’s burdens, and 
4 conquering Church, pushing out right and left to evan- 
gelize all nations. Its model men were men of faith and 
action ; its model women plied the needle for the poor at 
Joppa or carried gosp2ls in their satchel on long, dunger- 
ous journeyings to Rome. Through that Apostolic Lliad 
the great Apostle flies, like a flaming torch all ablaze 
with a self-consu ning zeal, At Lystra rebuking those 
who would pay him divine honors; at Jerusalem con- 
fronting enraged Pharisees and bigots on the castle stairs; 
at Cesarea startling King Agrippa on his throne, and 
making the guilty Felix tremble ; at Rome preaching the 
reviled Gospel in his own hired house and in Nero’s pal- 
ace, Paul is everywhere a splendid combination of creed 
and conduct, of an inward Christ-faith flowering out in 
a heroic service that tioges the cheeks of our modern 
piety with a blush of shame, Paul’s faith had force in 
Its ten fingers and might in its right arm. 

The example of those early Christians is a perpetual 
rebuke both of those who indulge in cheap and shallow 
Sneers at creeds and of those who couple orthodoxy of 
creed with heterodoxy of daily practice. Christianity is 
Primarily a thing of the heart. Can a bitter fountain 
et forth Sweet waters? ‘‘As a man thinketh in his 

tt, so is he.” The divine Author of Christianity 


Planted the regeneration of the heart at the very entrance 
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door of the Christian life. ‘‘ Except a man be born anew 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” In every one of us 
there is such a thing as a controlling disposition, taste, 
and habit of mind that lies behind and beneath all con- 
duct. It is the source of conduct; it determines charac- 
ter. Regeneration isa radical change right there; the 
new birth is the begirning of a new style of thinking, 
deciding, choosing and loving. In order to receive this 
spiritual new birth, Christ told the inquiring Nicodemus 
that he must ‘believe on the Son of God”; and Paul de- 
clared to another anxious inquirer, ‘‘ believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” No healthy tree 
can exist without a healthy root—much less with no root 
atall. <A heart-faith in the Lord Jesus Christ is that very 
root ; and like the root of yonder cherry tree it is invisi- 
ble to the eye. What we do see of that cherry tree is the 
trunk and the boughs, the May blossoms and the July 
fruit. Neither root nor trunk is of the least value without 
the other. 

Christianity therefore is more than a heart-faith; it is 
alife. Ifthe root of a tree be feeble, and the soil shal- 
low, the tree is dwarfed and barren. The deeper and the 
stronger the heart-faith in Jesus Christ the more vigorous 
commonly is the Christian for all the purposes for which 
the Holy Spirit makes Christians. The real test of my 
fruit trees in yonder garden is their capacity to bear 
fruit. So the real test of heart-faith is found in character 
and in daily conduct. The heart is invisible ; no human 
eye can explore it. We know too little of our own 
hearts ; and every one of us carries within him more or 
less of what may be called unexplored territory. The 
‘* issues” of the heart reveal to us its real character, and 
furnish to the world their only means of rightly judging 
it. 

The outside world knows but little and cares still less 
about the inward emotions of us who call ourselves 
Christians. Vitally important as a sound creed is to ur, 
the world cares very little about our creeds and our con- 
fessions of faith. But it looks, with the sharp eyes of a 
lynx, at our daily lives, People outside of the Church 
hear us talk about our faith in Jesus Christ ; they hear 
us sing about it very sweetly and pray about it very de- 
voutly ; but their common sense echoes what the Bible 
declares that ‘faith without works is dead.” From 
them, too, comes the protest against all attempts to di- 
vorce faith from works ; for to the whole outside world 
it is a matter of vital importance that Christianity shou'd 
not become bankrupt, or Christians become pious 
shams. It is clean godly living that the world looks for ; 
it is more clean, Christly living that this sinful world is 
suffering for the want of ; it is only such living that can 
bring happy dying when the Master “ calls the roll.” 

Brethren and sisters of the flock, let it he burned into 
our hearts that there is no such thing as love to Christ 
unless we are striving to keep his commandments. A 
creed as sound as that of the Synod of Dordrecht, or the 
Westminster Assembly cannot save us, or help us save 
the world unless it becomes a life. Faith without good 
works is dead! Hard work, too, as well as good works. 
Toils they may be ; struggles and self-denials they may 
be; they may consume many a life as the oil in the tem- 
ple lamps consumed itself in shedding light. But, oh, 
will there not be rest enough for these bodies in the 
grave, and “rest” of sinless activities for our souls 
quite enough up yonder? 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PARIS UNDER THE REPUBLIC. 


BY T, 0. RUSSELL, 


80 well known as Paris. It would be needless if the Eng- 
lish-speaking people all over the world were just to 
France, and acknowledged candidly the extraordinary 
progress that Paris and France have made during the 
last twenty odd years, or since France became a republic. 
There has been a partial acknowledgment made by 
English-speaking people, of the improved condition of 
France and of Paris since royalty was abolished ; but the 
acknowledgment has been only partial. Nothing like 
justice has been done to the almost superhuman efforts 
the French have made, not only in Paris, but throughout 
all France, to show the world that they live and progress 
without an emperor ora king. There cannot be any 
doubt that among the majority of English-speaking peo- 
ples, whether American or Britivh, there still lurks a 
leaven of the old national prejudice against France which 
they inherited from their ancestors, and which religious 
differences have done much to foster. We can hardly 
help being more or less prejudiced against the French. 
It would be unnatural if we were not, for nm” ay of us in- 
herit a prejudice against them from our forefathers ; but 
it should be the object of every just and fair-minded 
American to stifle every memory that would prevent 
him from fully acknowledging the magnificent efforts 
that France has made and is making to obliterate the 
woes she suffered from the wanton war into which she 
was led by ‘‘ Louis the Little.” 

Almost everything in France has been improved since 
the time of Louis Napoleon; but it is in Paris the im- 
provements are most manifest, because they can be 
noticed without having to travel far tosee them. Those 
who make only a flying visit to Paris can hardly know 
how it has been improved during the last twenty years, 
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It is only those who have lived in Paris during the Em- 
pire and those who have lived in it recently that can 
fully know all that has been done. The writer lived in 
Paris for many months twenty-nine years ago; he has 
been living in it now for a month, and consequently can 
note changes for the better which would entirely escape 
the eyes of the tourist or casual visitor. Those who come 
here for a flying visit hardly ever see any part of Paris 
but the open spaces and streets in the neighborhood of 
the Champs Elysées and the Tuileries. Those places 
have been beautiful for more than a century, and they 
are more beautiful now than ever they were; but it is 
ovly those who have known what the poor parts of Paris 
were thirty years ago, and who know what they are 
now, that can form a just idea of what a Republican 
administration has done for the city. There has been 
vastly more done to improve the poor quarters than to 
beautify the rich ones, The Republic seeks more to ben- 
efit the poor than the rich. Almost everything that fore- 
thought and philanthropy could do has been done to make 
the poorer quarters of the city clean and comfortable for 
those who live in them, There were streets in the Latin 
Quarter, and in almost every quarter of Paris, thirty 
years ago, that were foul and filthy beyond description 
To-day there is absolutely not a slum init. Every street 
has been paved; no matter how narrow it may be, it is 
clean. The Empire sought to beautify the quarters of 
the rich, and to widen the streets where revolutionists 
would be likely to throw up barricades ; but the Repub- 
lic seeks to benefit the poor by doing all it can to make 
the quarters where they live clean and healthy. 

Paris used to be famous for its bad water. People used 
to say, long ago, that a teetotaler might be excused for 
drinking wine in Paris, as the water was not fit to be 
drunk, Paris has to-day probably the best water supply 
of any city in the world. During the summer of 1893 
there was hardly a city in the British isles in which there 
was not more or less of a water famine, caused by an 
extreme drought of nearly six months. The drought 
was even more severe in Paris than in any part of Great 
Britain or Lreland ; but Paris had an abundance of water 
all through that summer. There is hardly a street in the 
city in which, at certain hours of the day, streams of the 
purest water may not be seen flowing ip the gutters. 
Teetotalers may visit Paris now and not be forced to 
drink wine, for the water to be had in it is as good and 
as pure as in any city in the world. 

All the immense labor of constructing reservoirs all 
round the city, diverting the courses of streams, laying 
scores Of miles of pipes, building aqueducts, etc., has 
been accomplished since the establishment of the Repub- 
lic. It is not to be wondered at that Bourbonism and 
Bonapartism are now empty sounds, The Republic rests 
on a firm base, and has. come to stay. 

Not only has Paris been more improved during the last 
twenty years than ever previously in the same length of 
time, it has also grown more within the same period than 
it ever grew under any twenty years of imperial rule. 
There may be said to be now no empty spaces suited for 
building on inside the fortifications ; all, or almost all 
such vacant spaces, some of which thirty years ago con- 
tained hundreds of acres, are now covered with build- 
ings. It is expected by the city authorities that the cen- 
sus of Paris, to be taken next year, will show a popula- 
tion of nearly three millions absolutely in the city within 
the fortifications. Paris is said to be fuller of people and 
its streets are said to be more crowded now than ever 
they were known to be before. If Republican Paris does 
not attract kings or princelings, it attracts the peovle; 
and it will be on them and not on royalty that it must 
depend in the future, 

The cleanliness of the streets of Paris is astonishing 
considering how great the traffic must be in a city of 
three millions and a half of people, for there are at least 
half a million of persons living in the towns immediate- 
ly outside of the fortifications, that should be included 
in the population of the city. The prime cause of the 
cleanliness of the streets of Paris is their excellent pave- 
ment. All the scouring and scrubbing that can possibly 
be done will not keep streets clean unless they are well 
paved or asphalted. There probably is not a street in 
Paris that has not been newly paved or asphbalted since 
the present Republic was established ; some streets in the 
busy quarters of the city have been asphalted three or 
four times during, the last dozen years, Clean as the 
streets of London generally are, they are not as clean as 
the streets of Paris, The leading thoroughfares of Lon- 
don are kept remarkably clean; but the streets in the 
East End, where so many of the poor live, are terribly 
filthy. Paris has nothing to boast of oyer London in the 
cleanliness of its main streets, but its lanes and alleys 
and quarters where its poor live, are much cleaner than 
such places in London. 

The number of buildings‘’of the finest and costliest 
architecture that have been erected in Paris during the 
last dozen years is very great. There is hardly a street 
in which new houses or public buildings may not be seen 
in progress of erection. In the neighborhood of the Arc 
de Triomphe entire streets of magnificent edifices have 
been opened within the last few years. The solid, sub- 
stantial look of these new buildings is very different 
from the flimsy, gingerbread appearance of too many of 
the new houses in our American cities. Houses in Paris 
seem to be built to last almost as long as the earth on 
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which they stand. But it is not only by magnificent 
houses and public buildings that this city has been beau- 
tified under the Republic, for some dozen or more of 
statues and monuments of the highest artistic merit 
have been erected in different places. The Tower of 
Eiffel is worth crossing the Atlantic to see; but the most 
magnificent of all the monuments that have been erected 
under the present régime is the Statue of the Republic. 
It is, probably, the finest monument of its kind in the 
world, as colossal in dimensions as it is chaste in design. 

One of the first things that strikes a stranger on com- 
ing for the first time to Paris is its overwhelming French- 
ness. In spite of the fact that there are, counting Amer- 
icans and English, thirty thousand of a resident English- 
speaking colony in Paris, one might live in it for months 
during the winter, walk the most fashionable and 
croweed streets every day, and not hear a word of any 
language but French. In the tourist season he might 
hear a good deal of English, but in the winter he would 
very seldom hear it. Paris is much more French than 
London is English. There are quarters in the East End 
of London where a large part of the inhabitants hardly 
speak English at all. The foreign elementin Paris seems 
wholly lost in the vast numbers of the native popula- 
tion. 

Paris would be the most agreeable city in the world to 
live in but for two things, the desecration of Sunday and 
the general dearness of almost everything. It seems 
both needless and shocking to see people of almost all 
classes working on Sundays the same as on week-days. 
The national debt of France, thanks to Louis Napoleon, 
is so great that almost every necessary of life has to be 
taxed to pay the interest on it. Everything in the shape 
of food, bread alone excepted, is from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. dearer than in America ; but so generally 
patriotic are the French that they pay their enormously 
heavy taxes without a grumble. 

In spite of the difference in race, language and reli- 
gion that exists between the French and the majority of 
the people of the United States, the rapprochement of 
America and France seems to be advancing ever more 
quickly since the establishment of the present republican 
form of government in France. It would be indeed 
strange if the American people did not admire the ener- 
gy, perseverance and pluck which the French have dis- 
played since their country was humiliated and dismem- 
bered. The world has probably seen nothing like the 
recovery of France from her defeats, since the time 
Rome recovered from her defeats by Hannibal. 

PaRis, FRANCE. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL.D., 








PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND OF ADELBERT 
COLLEGE, 


‘THE principal conditions which are necessary to the 
introduction of the elective system are these : 

1. The establishment of courses of a more advanced 
character in all the departments of theological study. 

2. The establishment of special courses as the needs of 
students require. 

3. A more precise division of students on the ground 
of their ability, attainments and aims. By this division, 
work of a nature similar to that of the seminar in the 
German university might be performed, and with results 
of corresponding excellence. (Those statements are 
elaborated in an article by the present writer in the Bib- 
lirotheca Sacra, vol, 36, p. 367.) 

In this free elective system are three subjects to which 
students should devote special attention : sociology, the- 
ology, English composition. 

The curriculum should cover not only the ordinary 
course, but also should cover with great comprehensive- 
ness and detail all that is included in the word sociology. 
The school of theology has been called a school of Divin- 
ity. It should be worthy of being called a school of An- 
thropology. Prof. Graham Taylor, in an address at the 
Evangelical Alliance Congress, at its meeting held in 
Chicago, October 13th, 1893, said : 

‘Sociology and social economics, therefore, are inter- 
woven with the terms of the Church’s great commission to 
‘disciple all nations,’ and ‘ preach the gospel to the whole 
creation.’ Read in the light of these world-terms of the 
Church’s charter the Bible becomes a new book. Its Gene- 
sis is found to be the most original literary source for the 
study of social origins. Its primitive customs are seen in 
the process of crystallizing into law. Its ancient law formu- 
lates the most fundamental yet ideal principles of legisla- 
tion capable of universal application. In the rise and 
growth of its social and political institutions the evolution 
of the organic structures of contemporary life is illus- 
trated. Its ancient history lives again to light up the prob- 
lems of the modern world. Its fundamental tenets of one 
divine fatherhood, the brotherhood of all men ; the imma- 
nence of God in natural law and human life through the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ, the redemptive atonement of- 
fered by the God-man, and the sacrifice of self in service to 
be made by all men, the regeneration of the soul and of so- 
ciety by the dynamic indwelling of theSpirit of God—these 
old and yet ever new facts and forces are to be recognized if 
history is to be understood, if the dark problems of the life 
of to-day are to be solved, and if ‘ progress’ is to maintain 
or increase its movement toward the goal of perfected life, 


individual and social. Theology, too, is humanized, yet all - 
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the more deified when viewed from its relation with and 
application to the whole organism of human life. It be- 
comes all the more truly a ‘“‘ body of divinity ” by includ- 
ing the body of the humanities. Tbe Church, built upon 
and operated from this view of its vital relations to human 
society, is seen to be identified with the commonest inter- 
ests of men. Its Sunday worship is exalted by its week-day 
work. It saves more souls for the other world by saving 
more men in this one. It saves the soul more surely and to 
more that makes it worth saving by saving society from 
itssins. It shuts the mouth of Hell and opens the door of 
Heaven as it centers hope and effort upon bringing the 
kingdom of God to earth. To occupy the sociological point 
of view in its teaching and application of the gospel of the 
Kingdom is the quickest and surest way of bringing society 
to the Christian conception of its high and holy ideal and 
function.” 


There is, also, one department of the school of theology 
which has suffered a declinein recent years ; but it is by 
far, in my opinion, the most important. It is the de- 
partment which gives name to the seminary, the depart- 
ment of systematic theology. Theology is the philosophy 
of philosophies ; the science of sciences, It has for its 
fundamental inquiry the question of what is the truth 
respecting God. Its relations to philosophy, strictly so- 
called, and to psychology are many and intimate. The 
theologian must be in the first place a philosopher, and 
must possess a well articulated system of philosophy. 
He must also be, in a sense, a historian of systems. He 
must also be a psychologist. The sentiment that seems 
to be abroad that theology as a department of teaching 
in the seminary has lost dignity and has passed beyond 
its stage of usefulness is false, So long as men think on 
the nature of God or inquire into the relation of God to 
man or of man to God, so long should theology be the 
chief of the subjects taught in the school of theology. 

The chief purpose of teaching either theology or soci- 
ology or any other subject is tomake ministers of power, 
The teaching should be creative ; it should arouse think- 
ing. The discipline of the memory is important ; the 
acquiring of the knowledge of Hebrew and the use of 
the Greek language are valuable ; the acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical history may prove at times of much worth ; 
but in all these studies and through them all should pre- 
vail one purpose, to create a minister of power. 

It is sometimes feared that the theological seminary 
hides, at least to itself, this chief purpose, through the 
multiplicity and force of its ways and means, Church 
history represents an important department of the life of 
the race ; ut the chief reason for the theological student 
knowing it is not found in the mere fact of knowing it, 
but is found in the fact that through knowing he may 
become a more able minister. It is important for the 
theological student to be acquainted with the philosophy 
of religion and with that department that is called com- 
parative religions ; but these knowledges of themselves 
are of small value in comparison with their value as a 
means of turning him into a preacher and thinker of 
large and vigorous abilities. 

It is probable that the seminaries are, taken a whole, 
in greatest need of increased strength in that depart- 
ment which is called homiletics. The very name itself 
seems to repesent a department of English composition 
apart from other methods of writing. It is true that the 
colleges do not do their duty in teaching their students 
to write with clearness and force. The colleges impose 
upon the seminaries pretty poor stuff ; but do the semi- 
naries succeed in making this poor stuff over into good 
stuff, or in making the good stuff better? The lectures 
given by professors in the department of the writing of 
sermons are usually scholarly, learned and distinguished 
by all literary excellence ; but, despite such splendid 
preaching to men who are to become preachers them- 
selves do the students themselves issue forth from the 
seminary as men of literary honor? They do not write, 
it must be confessed, I fear, with force or beauty or with 
vigor or with effectiveness. The seminaries cannot make 
great men out of small men; but they can do much 
toward making their small men less small and to increase 
the average hight of pulpit power. The only method for 
doing this is criticism, criticism, criticism. Sermon 
after sermon and sermon after sermon should receive a 

most searching and inspiring examination on the part of 
the teacher. To secure this purpose the force of teachers 
ip the department of English in our theological schools 
should be increased. The professor of homiletics has 
too much to do, and he cannot do the work which ought 
tobe done. The literal criticism of essays or sermons is 
the most exhausting of all kinds of mental labor: it 
tends to produce a sort of mental atrophy, and no pro- 
fessor of homiletics is obliged to commit suicide. The 
seminaries, therefore, should increase the force in the 
department of criticism. By such a method the semina- 
ries would graduate more ministers of greater power. 

A special condition for creating ministers of power lies 
in selecting teachers of skilled training. The colleges 
are now choosing as instructors those who have had sev- 
eral years of graduate work. No longer are men called 
from the pastorate to the professorship. They are called 
from three years in Germany or from three years at 
graduate schools in America to instructorships. But 
men are now frequently, if not usually, called from the 
pastorate into the chairs of instruction of the schools of 
theology. Of course, the advantage of this is evident. 
It does tend to give a directness of training for profes- 
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sional purposes ; but the disadvantage is far greater than 
all of the advantage. For it is a lamentable fact, and one 
often alluded to by students of theology who have re- 
ceived their college training at the best institutions, that 
the ability of the teacher in the school of theology is in- 
ferior to the ability of the teacher in the college. The 
seminary, therefore, should call men to its great places, 
such as the chairs of theology, of sociology and of Eng- 
lish composition, not from the ordinary work of preach- 
ing, but from work as students of theology, as students 
of rhetoric, as students of sociology. It would be well 
always, and for certain chairs necessary, for the teacher 
to have been for a time a pastor; but he should be far 
more and something far stronger than is naturally devel- 
oped through the ordinary pastorate. 

It cannot be also doubted that the seminary that stands 
alone, apart from affiliated schools, loses somewhat in its 
solitariness of position. Every school of theology which 
is an integral part of a university, offers far larger ad- 
vantages to its students than the school which is alone, 
This consideration receives illustration in the fact that 
about balf of the students of Union Seminary, of New 
York, do take a part of their work in Columbia College, 
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BRAGGET AND BIRD-BOLTS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











A LITTLE while ago I cut down an old apple tree which 
for more than forty years had been- in various ways do- 
ing its duty with cheerfulness. It was of the variety 
called by Western folk June-apple, and in its time had 
been a famous bearer of early fruit, a nesting-place for 
birds and a favorite shelter, on warm afternoons, for the 
tree-frog and the cicada. So, while plying the ax and 
noting how red and solid was the wood near the root, I 
felt that I was rounding up a period of fragrant history 
well worthy of record, a history good, heartsome and 
altogether delectable. 

It was a very large tree, buttressed with gnarled roots, 
and, in its best days, wide-topped, heavy-limbed, and 
densely set with fine interlacing twigs, which from May 
until October wore such a coat of green as the merriest 
of Robin Hood’s men never danced in. At present its 
wood crackles on the hearth, and I am writing by the 
genial inspiration of its fire. 

When I first knew it well its high prime was already 
spent ; but, despite some mossy boughs where the rot of 
age bad set in, it bloomed profusely and bore well, with 
woodpeckers boring nest-holes in it meantime and blue- 
jays dancing through its top. Under it stood a cider- 
press, of primitive design, with a long, wooden lever 
crosswise on a barrel, and this had sloping, trenched 
baseboards down which the brown juice foamed in due 
season, Iam thirsty thinking of it. 

Came once a dear old woman, while I tippled in 
that shade, and scolded me in the name of Temperance ; 
when in truth the bubbling nectar was about as intox- 
icating as buttermilk! Yet, to show how much worse 
man is than woman, I recall a rosy-faced old friend who 
had been a sailor, a ditcher, a gardener, and I do not re- 
member what all. He used to come along at pressing- 
time and brew a sort of bragget out of my cider with 
cloves and.ginger and allspice ; then smack his lips over 
it, as he gulped it from a mug! He had that peculiar 
congestion under the skin by which an aged complex- 
ion wins the very bloom of youth, and his eyes burned 
like stars. Not a crapulous hint in that corrugated 
countenance, not a rheumatic creak in any joint of his ; 
but he told preposterous yarns, and I loved him. * 

Close to the old apple tree, under a mat of blue grass, 
there was a bumblebee nest which had a round door 
winding down into the earth and guarded by a lunette 
of sticks and leaves. The russet and gold on the armor 
of those restless bloom-pillagers twinkled what time they 
went in and out. I liked their bumbling (a good word 
from the well of English undefiled), nor did I grudge 
them what cider they could drink ; for they fetched me 
the smell of red clover, 

Burn, my fire of apple wood, as dreamily as it may, 00 
my library hearth a thousand miles inland, singing with 
little jets of empyreumatic gas at the ends of the logs, 
the combustion in my heart is yet dreamier and more 
tuneful ; for | remember how a bevy of young girls used 
to come at high June-apple tide to share in my riches of 
luscious fruit. They were the very lasses over agai of 
which Gawin Douglas sang— 

** Damosels, 
In gersy greens, wandering by spring wells, 
Of bloomed branches, and flowers white and red, 
Pletted their lusty chaplets for their head.” 

And a water-wizard honored my tree by begging of 
me the privilege, it was a matter of bread and butter 

with him, of cutting a certain forked wand that grew 
near the top. He made a famous divining rod with 
which to find out the secrets of subterraneous water 
veins so that he could tell the rustic folk where to sink 
their stock wells and to drive the pipes for their wind- 
pumps. He was a picturesque figure, tall, gaunt and 
disheveled, sincerely believing in himself and his wit 
craft. His charge was one dollar for finding a vein? 
water. 

One spring morning we were digging around th 
of the tree to renew the sail with wood-mold aad fount 
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a flint arrowhead. Here, possibly, a wild man fell, 
struck through with his enemy’s shaft ; and I have since 
been reminded that the battle of Hastings was .fought 
‘‘at them haran apuldran,” at the grizzly apple tree, as 
the ancient chronicle tells. 

But many a bird-bolt from my own bow has whisked 
through the June apple foliage ; for the redheads (Mel- 
anerpes erythrocephalus) came in swarms to peck the 
ripening fruit and I had to fight. My bow stands in the 
corner there, leaning against the book shelves where 
Montaigne’s essays and old Ascham’s archery book and 
Walton’s fish stories and Fritzsche’s ‘* Theokrits Gedichte” 
and Dan, Chaucer’s poems nudge one another and say : 
“ Spring comes every year ; he’ll be taking us out among 
the apple blooms before long.” My bow, did I say? In- 
deed there is an army of them. Three old yews, a snake 
wood, some lemon-woods, a lance- wood and, most valued 
of all, the sturdy mulberry made by my own hands in 
the halcyon days. 

A big dictionary, with a weakness for falling out of a 
stand made especially to hold it open, is apt to inform 
you that bird-bolt is an obsolete word ; but I tell you that 
the bird-bolt itself is still in use ; for on yesterday I sent 
one against a screech owl that was robbing my golden- 
winged woodpecker of his hard-earned home in one of 
my maple trees! Obsolete! That screech owl is ; and 
now the merry flicker may dream in peace of his mate, 
his nesting-time and many a long tattoo that he will 
drum on my roof next spring. Dictionaries are good 
things ; but they are not able to prevent the flight of a 
bird-bolt by branding it as obsolete. What a whack my 
bird-bolt gave that piratical screech-owl may be made 
note of in the next edition of Webster, Century, Stand- 
ard and all the rest. And it was an apple scion, that 
bird-bolt. I cut it, and others, in the spring pruning 
time and peeled it;) hung it with weights to season 
and get straight; then feathered it. But this is my 
secret. 

Speaking of the old June-apple tree calls up the wild 
species of pyrus (P. coronaria and P. angustifolia) or 
crab apples. The sweetest blooms and the sourest fruit 
are borne by these ; nothing gives so good a fragrance or 
shows a color so delicately pink-and-white, or rosy 
white, as the crab-apple flower. The haws, too, are wild 
apples, some of them delicious to taste and all beautiful 
to look upon, the trees growing in natural orchards foam- 
white when abloom, 

In the South good Negro mammies used to dry the 
apples of the summer haw and then steep them for a 
sort of stum with which to ferment persimmon beer ; and 
this was the drink that went along down with ’possum 
pie in the big kitchen. I could sing for you, not recom- 
mending my voice, the jolly strain : 

“*Possum pie and ’simmon beah, 

Christmas comes on’y once a yeah, 

An’ ebery niggah take his sheah,” 
that made the smoke-black rafters ring again, Wild 
apples and persimmons and baked opossum, there is a 
dinner for you! The white folk had roast pig and baked 
pippins, and then dreamed of Hesperides and Avalon. 
Children acted on the old rhyme which commanded : 

‘*Eat an apple going to bed, 

Knock the doctor on the head.” 

Ruskin has said : ‘‘ Into the throat of the bird is given 
the voice of the air. All that in the wind itself is weak, 
wild, useless in its sweetness, is knit together in its 
song.” Butin a vigorous apple tree live the birds and 
the wind, singing together in concert a composite melody 
of fruity import ; the flowers on the twigs and the nest 
in the spray and the leaves blown downy side up, all 
iftimate the one ecstasy of life. While my fire burns 
and the sweet wood of the old tree softens into gray 
ashes I listen forward and hear the bluebird and the robin, 
two months before they come, and I see them featly 
dancing through the sunny spaces where love has its an- 
cient curreats bubbling on in the simple Arcadian 
grooves which served them before Adam had a chance 
to give them names. 


“Intery, mintery, cutery corn 

Apple seed and apple thorn.” 
The nursery rhyme indicates that our ancestors, ‘altho 
but poor botanists, knew of the kinship between apple 
tree and thorn tree. They are all, including pears and 
quinces, of the rose family, generally a thorny race, 
from brier rose to cockspur haw. It will be a great 
blunder, however, if you jump to the conclusion that 
the honey locust, with its wicked spines and ambrosial 
pods, is a rose. The American hawthorn is white- 
flowered and has red or orange-colored berries. It isa 
true apple. And go, by the way, in my private botany, is 
the service-berry; and the dainty sub acid in its 
“ strikes my tongue with a hint of all the fruits I 

@, 

The wild apple trees have not true thorns, if I recollect 
accurately ; but rather spikes covered with bark in place 
of the vegetable enamel which coats the spines of the 
honey-locust. And yet the true roses have smooth, hard 
fangs, like those of a snake, An old crab-apple tree 
near my veranda, shows scattering tusk-like pricks, and 
& pear tree will jab you with its stiff, pointed twigs 
While you climb it to see what is in the oriole’s nest. 
Pears have white flowers, their petals, slightly crinkled, 
set around a green cup, The quince (Cydonia vulgaris) 
shows a faint blush on blooming, with a glimmer of 
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pearly tints, or rather, opal lights, curiously elusive ; and 
a hint of rancid honey in the perfume fortells the de- 
lightfully astringent fruit. 

Deep in the hills of the pine-log region of Cherokee 
Georgia, a region with its orchards on what they call 
‘* hog-backs” and its illicit distilleries in the ‘‘ pockets ” 
(at least so it was long ago) I made the acquaintance of 
quince marmalade; that is to say, quinces boiled in 
honey and slowly evaporated, until almost anhydrous, a 
masterful confection of a waspish flavor. But still more 
primitive was ‘‘ quince bounce,” made of boiled quince 
cider, peach brandy and honey, with a dash of aromatic 
roots and herbs ; a thick and biting drink ; to describe it 
would require 

** Miraculous rhetoric that speaks sense 
Without a tongue, excelling eloquence.” 

Iam in sympathy with Hesperides and Avalon and all 
other apple-Edens ; but when I go a-visiting them I shall 
beg to take my bows and bird-bolts along, that I may 
keep even with the red-headed woodpeckers and the dic- 
tionary-makers. Here in our town I have felt the 
archer’s advantage. The authorities forbid the firing of 
a gun inside the city limits ; but nobody is inhibited from 
drawing the long-bow (in a certain sense it might be a 
municipal calamity to prevent the practice). So my 
neighbors lose cherries, grapes, pears, apples and all, 
while I protect mine, champion my song-birds and have 
rare exercise. And yet the bird-bolt is obsolete—in the 
dictionaries, 

This erythrocephalous apple-eater, the commonest of 
our Western, or rather middle-Western, woodpeckers, 
is at times an unbearable orchard pest. He comes to 
my June-apple trees and his form is legion. A fine bird 
he is, with his splendid scarlet head, his green-black 
shoulders and his white tail, wing-quills and breast. But 
just as the apples begin to blush, he is a prompt appari- 
tion, smartand clever at pecking out the red side of them 
and leaving them hanging there all cavernous, rotting 
on the trees. This, too, after robbing me of my early 
cherries and pillaging my strawberry bed. 

Here is my characteristic weakness. This last winter 
a pair of these redheads was resident ina hole dug in 
a dead bough-stump of a maple tree thirty feet from my 
window. Now, knowing full well how savagely I shall 
have to bump them and their children and visiting 
friends with bird-bolts next June and July, I sit (within 
reach of my bows) and let them shine and chatter and 
peck to their heart’s content. 

My fire is smoldering low ; excuse me,I will fetch a 
few more sticks of apple-wood. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE MISSIONARIES’ SONS IN HAWAII. 








BY THE REV, SERENO E, BISHOP, 


IT seems to be quite time for us sons of the old mission- 
ary fathers of Hawaii to assert ourselves and ask public 
attention to what we actually are. A concerted attempt 
to defame us appears to have arisen, led off by The Even- 
ing Post. No doubt most of those concerned in it labor 
under an ignorance of the facts which has produced 
ludicrous misstatements. T. G. Shearman’s notable dia- 
tribe may be referred to as a sample. 

Being one of the oldest of this class, and personally 
acquainted with the history of all of them from their 
childhood, I have tabulated the ages, occupations and 
other data of every son of a missionary now residing in 
the Hawaiian Islands, with the following results : 

There are now resident in these Islands 55 sons of the 
missionary fathers. Twenty-seven of them live in the 
capital, Honolulu. Forty-four of these men are mem- 
bers of the Congregational Church in good standing, and 
31 are prominently active members. - Not one of the 55 
has ever been arrested for crime, or fallen a slave to any 
form of vice. I believe that not one has gone into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Of the number 19 are graduates of American colleges. 
All the rest have received high school education, and 
several have graduated from law and medical schools, 
Twenty-one are under fifty years, 20 between 50 and 
60, and 14 over 60 years. 

Forty-three are married; 13 bachelors; 7 have half- 
white or native wives; 8 have grandchildren ; 13 more 
have adult children. 

For occupations, 6 are missionaries, or ministers ; 8 are 
sugar planters, or on plantations ; 8 are cattle ranchers, 
or farmers ; 3 are merchants; 3 are physicians; 3 are 
practicing lawyers. 

One is in each occupation of manufacturer, inter- 
preter, publisher, teacher, surveyor, and scientific in- 
structor. 

Besides the above, fifteen are in the Government serv- 
ice—one each as President of the Republic, Chief Justice, 
Minister of Finance, Attorney-General, Surveyor-Gener- 
al, Assistant-General, Collector-General, Marshal, Presi- 
dent of Public Instruction, Superintendent of Public 
Works, Circuit Judge; two department clerks and two 
Sheriffs of Maui and Kauai. 

Two are millionaires anda third nearly so—two entire- 
ly and one mainly, as the result of their own well-directed 
and most honorable exertions. Three more are wealthy 
men, Allsix of these gentlemen are remarkably mu- 
nificent in their benevolence. Thirteen others possess a 
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competency, i. e., enough for ample support if laid aside 
from labor. 

Thirty enjoy a comfortable income, depending upon 
their exertions. Six are in straitened circumstances, but 
of highly reputable character. 

The foregoing figures may suffice to prove that these 
men, as a body, stand exceptionally high in moral char- 
acter, in education and in general capability. I suppose 
that an equally excellent class of men could not be found 
on the globe, descended from any particular body of 
parents, unless they were the sons of missionaries in 
some other mission fields. 

Many more figures might be given, if important, 
respecting—Ist, the resident daughters of missionaries, 
whose record is a most noble one; 2d, the grandchil- 
dren of missionaries, numbers of whom are in active 
life and highly successful in their callings ; 3d, the sons, 
daughters and grandchildren of ovr missionaries, who 
have left these Islands, being a much larger number 
than those who remain here, and some of whom have 
been of distinguished merit. Many of the grandsons 
are now studying in American colleges. One con- 
siderable group is now at Yale, one of them an instruct- 
or there, - 

Of the sons resident here, some individuals should be 
specified who are conspicuous for the esteem in which 
the public holds them. Besides President Dole and Chief 
Justice Judd, whom all men honor for their estimable 
character, may be named such eminent missionaries as 
Hiram Bingham, D.D., O. H. Gulick and F. W. Damon, 
also H. H. Parker, for thirty-two years the able and self- 
denying pastor of Kawaiahao native church. Of civilians 
are notable with others Prof. W, D. Alexander, who has 
been for twenty-five years at the head of the Govern- 
ment Survey, and who is distinguished abroad for his 
scientific and historical work, while peculiarly beloved 
at home for his personal excellence. For Christian ac- 
tivity are notable such men as W. H. Rice and F. 8. Ly- 
man, and for munificent beneficence such sons as H. P. 
Baldwin, C. M. Cooke and George Wilcox. A score of 
others like-minded might be named. 

From the facts so specifically presented above it must 
be evident to your readers that the descendants of mis- 
sionaries in Hawaii constitute a social element in this 
community of the most elevating influence. They and 
their fathers formed the nucleus of a powerful Ameri- 
can Christian colony. To them gathered and affiliated a 
large body of the best class of American and English 
Christians. With these the sons and daughters of the 
missionaries have extensively intermarried. Through 
them there has thus been handed down and perpetuated, 
as a most powerful shaping influence in this growing 
white community, the consecrated, active, progressive 
Christianity planted and nourished here by the Mission- 
ary Fathers, Their chief rallying point is the Central 
Union Church of Honolulu, which has some 500 mem- 
bers and over 600 in the Sunday-school. Their church 
edifice was completed three years ago at a cost of $130,- 
000, and is surpassed in beauty and convenience by few 
if any churches in California. 

Of the more than $20,000 annually expended by the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions, for foreign work in the 
Gilbert and Marquesas Islands, but mainly for home 
work in the evangelization and Christian education of 
the Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese, who constitute 
more than half of our population, as well as for like work 
for native Hawaiians, the greater part is contributed by 
the Central Union Church, and four small foreign 
churches on other islands allied with them. 

There is also an average amount of certainly not less 
than $10,000 per annum, contributed by the same people, 
for a large class of benevolent and educational work not 
under the Hawaiian Board, including Y. M. C. A. ex- 
penses, kindergartens, aid to native churches, support of 
native youth in training schools, buildings and appli- 
ances for those schools, and a multiplicity of other items. 
Add also the $6,000 church expenses of the Central Union 
Church and $5,000 more in the four smaller white 
churches on other islands. There is thus a total of 
more than $40,000 annually raised for Christian and be- 
nevolent work, exclusively by this American Christian 
colony of about 700 church members who are afiiliated to 
the old nucleus of missionary families. 

This is an average of $60 annual gifts per member for 
such purposes. Probably there is nothing like this 
amount of Christian beneficence to be found in any othere 
church community in the world. [The Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, Dr. John Hall’s, averages 
about $70. Ed. INDEPENDENT.] It tells of an exceptional 
degree of consecrated piety, of Christian public spirit, of 
enthusiasm in Christian work. Those are the hard fig- 
ures of what these missionaries’ sons and their noble as- 
sociates are in the constant habit of doing. Such fruits 
grow only out of a tree of most healthy and vigorous 
Christian character. That character was inherited from 
the glorious missionary fathers, and has been success- 
fully perpetuated in their sons and daughters and the 
noble body of Christian men and women banded with 
them. 

Appropriate as illustrating the character of the Ha- 
waiian missionary’s son, may be cited the instances of 
some of those who early left their homes here, The best 
known to the American public was Gen, Samuel C. 
-Armstrong, who founded and bore up the Hampton 
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School for Negroes and Indians. He was a philanthro- 
pist of immense enthusiasm, magnetism, devotion and 
practical efficiency. No name stands higher on the roll 
of American philanthropists. Sam. Armstrong was one 
of ourown boys. He imbibed his animating spirit as one 
of us, tho he transcended us all in force and genius. 

Another leading spirit was L. Halsey Gulick, D.D., 
first a pioneer missionary to the Caroline Islands, andin 
later life the distinguished agent in Japan and China of 
the American Bible Society. One of his brothers is an 
eminent missionary in Spain; another a missionary in 
Japan, distinguished in evolutionary science. One may 
speak also of Henry M. and David B. Lyman, of Chi- 
cago, who are in the foremost rank there of their respect- 
ive professions of medicine and Jaw. Scores more of 
our cousins are scattered through America, of none of 
whom we are ashamed. 

An idiotic charge appeared in a Boston paper: ‘‘ Who 
have no country, no mother love.” It is the truth that 
we have an ardent patriotism toward two countries, just 
as a man may be ardently loyal both to his State of Con- 
necticut and to the greater Union. We love Hawaii de- 
votedly as our native land with a fond and tender parti- 
ality. At the same time we cling tenaciously to our 
American. citizenship, to which we are legally entitled 
as children born abroad of Americancitizens. In 1850, 
in Auburn Seminary, my native right to vote was ques- 
tioned, and Senator Seward settled it in my favor. I 
had previously voted for Zachary Taylor. It was at that 
time I heard Daniel Webster asseverate that the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law should be enforced against all opposition. 
** From those great eyes the soul had fled.” 

My grandfather, when a stripling, fought three years 
under Israel Putnam. He lived long enough to vote 
for Lincoln, at the age of ninety-eight. From early 
childhood IL was an ardent American patriot. So are all 
of our missionary cousins. Six or more of our number 
fought in the late Civil War. We keep the Fourth of 
July in Honolulu, more zealously than does now any 
American town, Weare a thoroughly Yankee Colony, 
and we boast of being the only American Colony of per- 
manent settlers, outside of United States territory. 

** Without a country,” indeed! Well, Huwaii is our 
country, too. Our fathers made this land what it has 
come to be. With Christ’s help they lifced it out of 
sorcery and demon worship into Gospel light, out of 
slavery into political and social liberty, out of naked 
savagery into decency and civilization, out of scabby, 
squalid poverty into luxury and beauty, until it has 
earned the name of the ‘* Paradise of the Pacific.” We 
older sons and daughters have watched this progress 
since our infant years, when this lovely city of sweet 
lawns and palm avenues and rose gardens, of palatial 
homes and churches, was a dusty, arid stretch of dirty 
lanes and grass huts, filled with naked, lolling, brutish 
natives, of whom none could call aught his own against 
the cupidity of a chief. We remember well how our 
fathers, and some of us after them, held up Christ and 
taught the ignorant, and healed the sick, and battled 
ugainst drunkenness and lechery and chietish oppres- 
sion, and filled the land with churches and schoolhouses. 
We watched with deep patriotic enthusiasm the rapid 
evolution, under our fathers’ leading, of constitutional 
government, of a judiciary system and a land system. 
We have delightedly seen the land fill up with handsome 
towns, with costly plantations, with roads, railways and 
steamer lines. All this progress in which we have taken 
part, has helped to make Hawaii very dear as well as 
very pleasant to us. 

Especially is the progress of this land in righteousness 
and purity most dear to us who have fallen heirs to the 
good work of our fathers. The conflict with the oppo- 
site tendencies in society, both among natives and for- 
eigners, has always been severe, The missionaries were 
in strong force half a century ago. They were very 
influential. Inevitably a storm of great bitterness con- 
stantly raged against them, chiefly from foreigners of 
loose morais. We missionaries’ sons were familiar from 
early years with a continual wave of reckless calumny 
that beat against our fathers, but never overcame them. 
We became hardened to it, and have never felt particu- 
larly disturbed at the continuation of it to their suc- 
cessors. If ‘‘ missionary” were to’cease being a term of 
reproach and an object of vilification, we might well 

apprehend that the strength of our influence in combat- 
ing social evils had come to anend. It does surprise us 
a little, however, when a prominent member of Plymouth 
Shurch is heard joining in that worn-out reviling. 

Of special value and preciousness to Hawaiian mission- 
aries’ sons have always been the life and health of the 
native Hawaiian people whom their fathers spent their 
lives in striving to save, not only spiritually, but physic- 
ally. Before Christianity reached them the inflaming 
of their vices and the poisoning by foul disease attendant 
on foreign intercourse had reduced their numbers from 
300,000 to 150,000. During the twenty years preceding 
their complete evangelization, they dwindled to 100,000. 
In fifty years more they have become less than 40,000. 
For thirty years past, in our efforts to reform the people 
into such pure and temperate living as might save the 
race, we have encountered the thorough and systematic 
opposition of royalty. Kamehameha V, from 1864 on, 
devoted his efforts to the revival of idolatry and sorcery, 
to which the new generation of natives, who had for- 
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gotten the miseries from which Christianity had rescued 
their fathers, were by heredity inclined. That king 
also revived the obscene hula dancing which multiplied 
the grossest debauchery. He also favored drinking 
habits among the people. Dr. Gulick, then Secretary of 
the Hawaiian Board, toiled and fought bravely to stem 
the course of vice nurtured by this king. 

From 1871 to 1891, Kalakaua outdid his predecessor in 
fostering impurity, idolatry and drunkenness. He was 
a center of pestilence to the whole people. He caused to 
be abolished the previous prohibition of supplying liquor 
to natives, and caused saloons to be opened in the chief 
towns on every island. He organized hula bands, and 
composed elaborate programs of unspeakably obscene 
chants. He organized sorcerers’ lodges throughout his 
kingdom, and became himself an expert and chief sor- 
cerer. He cultivated the worship of idols and fetishes in 
numerous forms, and caused himself to be habitually 
worshiped as a god. He sought toestablish in Honolulu 
a grand lottery, by which to demoralize industry and 
rob the people. He got opium licensed, to the death of 
numbers of natives. 

Our combat against the wiles of this evil king was 
long and discouraging. At last his excesses aroused the 
foreign community, and in 1889 they forced Kalakaua to 
promulgate a new constitution, by which a somewhat 
controlling vote in the Legislature was secured to the 
more intelligent voters, and the king was shorn of his 
power to appoint the nobles who formed one-half of the 
Legislature. This gave strength and courage to the 
promoters of reform. The struggle for better adminis- 
tration wenton for over five years longer, when his suc- 
cessor, Queen Liliuokaldni, threw herself far over upon 
the side of heathenism and vice, and attempted to change 
the more liberal constitution for one making herself 
nearly absolute. Her dethronement was felt to be abso- 
lutely necessary by the great body of the white resi- 
dents, and was accomplished. 

In that revolution nearly ull persons connected with 
the missionary element sympathized and co-operated. 
They did thus from a sense of its necessity for honest and 
decent government, It was felt to be even more neces- 
sary for the interests of the natives than for any other 
class, altho a majority of the natives ignorantly desired 
to continue the monarchy. Under it they really had very 
little political power, which the sovereign monopolized, 
But the sovereign was felt to represent the natives, and 
keep the whites out of power. It was simply a question 
between heathen or civilized government; of a régime 
which would corrupt and destroy the native race, or one 
which would favor their health and progress, As lovers 
of our country and of the native people, we had but one 
course to pursue—to join those who were ending the 
monarchy. 

Annexation to the United States had long been re- 
garded as the necessary destiny of Hawaii. Now that 
the monarchy was to end, that destiny need no longer 
delay. Its fulfillment would at once insure the political 
stability, so greatly shaken by successive revolutions and 
insurrections. That, too, wasfor the best interest of the 
natives, by affording them protection, and insuring equal 
rights. 

The Hawaiian Government is passing through a period 
of transition, attended by much disquiet. As God has 
marvelously interposed many times in the past seventy 
years for the deliverance of his Church and people here 
from hostile devices, 80 we have great confidence that he 
will do in our present emergencies. 

This, our dear country of Hawaii, we confidently trust, 
will ere long emerge into a position of security, honor, 
and noble progress in temperance, purity and honesty. 
Her future destiny we believe to be one of the very 
noblest on earth, as the key tothe North Pacific, and a 
great commercial point of transit, from which shall ra- 
diate the purest Christian influences. This is what the 
sous of missionaries in Hawaii covet and expect for their 
beloved country. 

HONOLULU, H. I. 


> 





THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


BY AN OLD RESIDENT OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


WITHOUT the intention of doing it, I have taken cer- 
tain lessons in the art of conversation in public places, 
the benefit of which I should like to share with your 
readers. The object lessons are conversations between 
Turkish gentlemen perforce overheard in the ordinary 
going to and fro between my office and my residence. 

A group of gentlemen meet and, after exchanging sal- 
utations with the most elaborate and graceful courcesy, 
sit near each other in a steamer cabin. Notice the per- 
fect mingling, in expression of face, in tone of voice, in 
attitude, in gentleness of manner, of bland and frank 
courtesy with that fine air of deference and of reserve 
which it has never been my fortune to see quite paral- 
leled elsewhere. And when the group separate at the 
landing stage it is with warm expressions of gratitude 
for the pleasure of meeting and enjoyment of the charm- 
ing conversation which has taken place, and the hope of 
an early renewal of the delightful social intercourse, If, 
unhappily, you were sitting at a distance, or were unfa- 
miliar with the Turkish language, you regret that you 
could not know the subject of such pleasing interest, I 
have sat near, and can interpret for you. The subject 
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to-day was fish, not exactly a scientific discussion, but 
the kind of tish which just now is best for the table, 
where it is caught, its price, the ways in which it is to be 
cooked, how it is to be served, how much it is well to eat 
of it, what is to be eaten with it, the blunders and suc- 
cesses experienced by different members of the party in 
getting it prepared properly to tickle the palate, the sub- 
stantial enjoyment felt over high success, etc. 

The group have been together just half an hour, and 
this subject has completely filled the time. 

Yesterday the subject was not fish, but dolmas; i.¢,, 
some vegetable stuffed with chopped meat and rice, One 
day it was the different sorts of drinking water in the 
vicinity of the city, brought to houses in little firking 
and kept in big earthen jars in the basement of the 
house till drunk up. What a fund of information is ob- 
tainable by the eavesdropper on such au occasion ; e. y,, 
you have learned that if you get Yanni to bring you 
‘‘ Black-ear” water in his old barrels on his black don- 
key and keep the water in your jar, well buried in your 
basement floor, it will grow better, like old wine! 

lask my friend near to explain why gentlemen select, 
and that quite uniformly, such subjects as these, and he 
gives the realistic answer: ** They talk about what they 
are most interested in.” Quite another explanation 
occurs to me as possible. Why don’t they talk on poli- 
tics? Tut! don’t mention the word even. ‘That way 
danger lies”; education, art, history? No, it is not safe 
to touch one of them. A palace spy is very possibly 
within earshot. Your opinion has given him the oppor- 
tunity he sought to oust you from your office in the 
Board of Censors and get a favorite put in your place, 
Well, why not introduce some social question? You see 
they are laughing at your greenness. You cannot make 
any reference to your inierlocuton’s family without 
offense. There is the weather, but when there is an 
endless succession of warm, cloudless days, with a gentle 
breeze blowing down the Bosporus for a whole month 
together, the weather topic is soon exhausted. 

I venture to guess at the inner thought of one of the 
group whose talk we overheard, as he goes his way to 
his desk at The Foreign Office : 

‘* Has anything been said which that fellow over yon- 
der, who was pretending jo be reading the paper, could 
possibly report to my discredit? Notmuch! Have any- 
body’s feelings been wounded? No! Has any man’s 
official position been compromised? Has anything of 
any consequence been said? Certainly not. But men 
have looked into each other’s faces and smiled. They 
have not sat silent and brooding. They have been social ; 
and do you think any one of them has been deceived ? 
Not at all.” 

I once called upon a Turkish gentleman of high posi- 
tion whom I was accustomed to consult on matters con- 
cerning my literary work. I was hardly seated when 
my host began telling stories, incredible, impossible 
things, told in a very racy, rollicking way. He kept 
up the strain of talk incessantly for twenty minutes, 
then paused and turned to me witha smile. He calcu- 
lated on my having wit enough to see what he did it for. 
It was simply to prevent me from embarrassing him be- 
fore another guest who was present. I had paid my te- 
spect-. I had meantime been served with coffee. The 
next thing was respectfully to retire. Language is some- 
times to conceal thought, and say what you will of Ori- 
entals, they prefer to use language so rather than to tell 
lies, little as they may scruple at the latter on occasion. 

Yes, the cccasion. If it is thought important to carry 
a point with a newly arrived representative of e. g., the 
Great Republic of the West, and it is believed that a stu- 
pendous lie, served upin the guise of purest truih, ut- 
tered with touching evidence of utter sincerity and um 
veiling of the very penetralia of a devout nature, will 
serve the turn, commend me to a high Turkish official to 
tell the lie and chuckle over the hit made. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
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THE NEW SALON. 
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AMERICAN art occupies a prominent place in the New 
Salon of 1895. Mr. Whistler, it is true, is unavoidably 
absent; but Mr. John La Farge, who, despite his French 
name, was born in New York, fills two rooms with his two 
hundred water colors, ‘‘ Souvenirs de Voyage,’ reminis- 
cences for the most part of his visit tothe islands of Samoa, 
Tahiti and Fiji. This artist has bec»me famous for his 
illustrations of Browning’s poems; and his designs for 
stained-glass windows are highly prized in Boston and 
New York. To his other gifts Mr. La Farge adds that of & 
clever sculptor; a monument for the King family at New- 
port is, perhaps, his most ambitious effort in this direc- 
tion. Asarespite from more serious labors, he gives us 
these records of travel, and as such only they must be 
judged. The marked development of Mr. J. W. Alexander 
is very notable; he is represented by ten pictures, all of 
which show a wonderful sense of line. In ‘ Repos” & 
female figure, dressed in gray-green, reclines on a couch, 
her head resting on her arm. It is the flowing line of form, 
of dress and of background which gives a unique charm to 
this picture. Mr. Harrison’s “ La Solitude” is a striking 
marine, lit up by a haloed moon; he has succeeded in the 
difficult task of conveying a very real sense of the move 
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ment which is ever on the water, even when the seais calm. 
Mr. Dannat is in his element again among his Spanish 
subjects; the remarkable ‘‘Madrilene” is in his best man- 
ner. An extremely clever portrait of his wife, in a large 
picturesque hat, with soft Jace falling over the shoulders, 
against a dark background, is sent by Mr. J. Rolshoven. 
Among the work of American women may be noted that of 
Miss Nourse, of Cincinnati, whose “‘ Premiére Commun- 
jon,” two young girls ia white. with asister of charity ar- 
ranging their veils, and * Fileuses Russes,” are especially 
happy. Mrs. Lee-Robbins sends two studies of the nude, 
anda third clever canvas, ‘Jeune Fille en Bleu.” Miss 
Neville-Spang exhibits a portrait of a young girl dressed in 
delicate heliotrope, with a soft chiffon fichu of a paler hue. 
From Mr. J. J. Shannon, woo, altho American by birth, 
ranks more as an English painter, we have four fine por- 
traits. 

If there are fewer sensations at the Salon this year, the 
standard of merit is at once higher and more equable. 
Certain characteristic features of French art are in abey- 
ance; for example, the genres of the military picture, the 
religious and the nude are inadequately represented in 
point of number. The prevalent idea that the Salon con- 
cists largely of subjects, either military or patriotic, would 
pot be confirmed by a stroll round the several galleries of 
the Institut des Beaux Arts, in the Champs de Mars. 
This is the more significant as the New Salon is popularly 
supposed to reflect the general sentiment. Certainly, if 
art be our haruspex, we may look for peace. Itis stranger, 
however, to note the disappearance, for the momeat, of ube 
religious picture; that is to say, the picture which deals 
with some scriptural or religious episode. The distinction 
must, be emphasized, It is long since there has been any 
religious avt in France, in the sense in which we find it ex- 
emplified in England, in the work of paioters such as Mr. 
Holman Hunt or Mr. Frederic Shields. A few years ago, 
a Sixon painter, Herr von Uhde, imposed, so to say, a new 
vogue upon the art of France ; for tho his manner also was 
copied, it was more the realism of his method that wrought 
such a change in the representation of what are called sa- 
cred subjects. Unquestionably, as regards the New Salon ‘ 
where, as it was said, the new religious movemeut was to 
find a home, the outcome of the von Uhde influence was 
briefand unimportant. It came to a climax last year with 
the fantastically realistic crucifixion by Jean Beraud, and 
the strange painting by M. Blanche, representing Christ as 
a guest ina bourgeois French family. But, altho von’ Uhde 
himself has a picture here this year, his school, following, 
or whatever it may be called, is unrepresented. 

The New Salon of 1895 is pre-eminently cosmopolitan. 
Landscape and seascape prevail. Unlike its older rival in 
the Champs Elysees, portraiture is not its strong point. 
Portraiture in France is invariably popular; nevertheless, 
it is certain that no work of the year will c1use so much 
discussion and probable pleasure as a portrait in the Fifth 
Gallery of the Champs de Mars, This is a life size por- 
trait, it is true, but itis also sométhing much more than 
a portrait—a work of art pre-eminently significant of the 
period, and itself, perhaps, the chef-d’aeuwvre of a great 
paioter of Kuropean fame, tho as yet little known in Eng- 
land, where, indeed, his work has been seen only in the re- 
cent exhibition of modern art at the Grafton Gallery. 1 
allude to the Franco-Spanish painter, Gandara. Altho 
French by birth and training, his Spanish extraction is 
obvious in the peculiar quality of his work. It is, perhaps, 
the highest compliment that could be paid to such a man, 
to say that this year, in the work in question, he has trans 
scended his own convention. His portrait of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt belongs to no school and to no manner. It has 
this in common with the best work of two great painters 
to whom Gandara bears close kindred—Velasquez in the 
past, and Mr. Whistler in the present. Of the innumera- 
ble portraits painted of the celebrated French actress, 
most, if not all, may be superior to this in the matter of 
facial likeness ; but Gandara has attempted a more difficult 
task than that of facial portraiture. Hle has endeavored 
to produce individuality by the subtler portraiture of pose 
aud movement. We may not have here a Sarah of the 
shops of the boulevards, and it would be impossible to 
judgefrom this canvas whether she were Semite or Scan- 
dinavian, Teuton or Latin. But—she is Sarah Bernhardt. 
With his delight in texture, and in the painting of white 
against a mass of dark shadow, Antonio de la Gandarahas 
here found a subject after his own heart. The famous 
tragédienne stands before us with her back to the specta- 
tor, and her head half profile. Mme. Bernhardt is dressed 
in along robe of white. The painting of this is a remark- 
able feat; for the brush work betrays most consummate 
skill. he combination of tones produces here a perfect 
harmony in white, altho the individual tones and half- 
toues are mostly gray, pink and salmon. Tne neck is cov- 
ered with transparent lace, and here again the exquisite 


* draftsmanship, as well as painting, must arrest the most 


casual passer-by. 

It is notable that in the fifth room may be seen many of 
the most distinctive modern paintings of what, in Paris, is 
called the New Salon type. Hitherto, we have looked for 
these mainly in the long Salle If; but, inthis smaller side 
xallery, we find, not only the series of canvases by Gan- 
dara, but also the work of that strange, and much misun- 
derstood pai nter, Eugene Carriére, whose * Thédtre popu- 
latre” represents the auditorium of an East-end theater 
when the lights are lowered, the yorgeous fantasies in color 
of Gaston La Touche, the dream like compositions of that 
chief among the “ symbolists,’”’ Aman-Jean, and a pumber 
of noteworthy pictures in all genves, including a painting 
by one who now deservedly ranks first among living French 
marine painters, Gustave Colin. He has been called the 
Hook of France, but, asa matter of fact, he has a stronger 
Rote of distinction and individuality than that of the Eng- 
lish Academician, vivid and beautiful as that is, while he 
has one canvas here, * Cyclone” which in vigor and charm, 
With the simplest means, stands quite by itself. But, after 
all, to painters and connoisseurs at least, the finest note 
struck iu this remarkable Fifth Gallery will be the work of 
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Cazin. It is now many years since this painter became one 
of the recognized iufluences in French art, Almost every 
picture is bought before it leaves his studio; therefore, it 
is not surprising to find that of his eight large and small 
canvases, pO more than two are for sale. The others be- 
long to wealthy English and American connoisseurs, and 
one, the * Route Nationale,” to the famous French actor, 
Coquelin. The gem of thecollection, however, and indeed 
of the exhibition, is the exceedingly beautiful canvas en- 
titled ‘‘ Maison de Pécheurs,” a simple fisher cottage 
standing on a cliff with a foreground of green and wild 
parsley. Here we find the mastery of this great French 
painter demonstrated beyond question. In every respect 
it is satisfying ; in the subtle test of values and tones, the 
complex distribution of light, and the perfect relation of 
detail, as well as in the more obvious felicities of color and 
form. The picture is so simple and unsensational 
that it might well escape the notice of the 
casual visitor, but all who love what is best 
in French art must rejoice in so beautiful a work. 
Like all Cazin’s painting, its most abiding, if least tangi- 
ble attraction is in that subtle quality which we call at- 
mosphere. Long ago, Wincklemann pointed out that gold 
underlay the greens of nature; and many a critic, from 
the famous German to Walter Pater, has dwelt with quiet 
pleasure upon this characteristic, obvious in the young 
green corn, as well as in the cypress bough that lies against 
the sunset. This secret, if secret it be, is known to M. 
Cazin ; through all his work goes; the strain of under-gold. 
His other paintings at the New Salon this year are more 
frankly realistic, and have their own charm and distinc- 
tion, particularly a lovely river view, wonderfully green 
and luminous, entitled ‘‘ Le Beau Temps”; but, with the 
exception of the great work already named, none equal his 
own high level attained some years ago, when even bis 
rivals and detractors admitted that he was one of the few 
who painted in the old great traditions of French art, 

Doubtless there is much that is difficult to understand 
in the work of men like Carriére, Aman Jean and the ultra- 
impressionists, of whom Besnard is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous. But in the instance of these painters, at any 
rate, there can be no question as to their extraordinary 
ability. 

It is, however, a great mistake to associate the New Salon 
mainly with the extremists, whether ultra-impressionists, 
like Besnard (who is almost color-mad), or what the French 
eall ‘‘symbolists,” or ‘‘individualists,” like Carriére. 
Some of the finest landscape or sea painters in France are 
exhibitors, and that sole eminent inheritor of the Barbi- 
zon tradition, Franz Courtens, has a forest picture, 
“ T,’ Echo,” in the manner of Troyon, which is a superb ex- 
ample of the school. But what is more striking is that we 
have here exceptionally fine examples of that classical dec- 
orative painting on a graaod scale which is French of the 
French. If for nothing else this New Salon will be ren- 
dered remarkable for three superb mural paintings, des- 
tined for public buildings. Chief among these is ‘ Les 
Muses inspiratrices acclamant le Génie, messager de la 
Lumiere,’ by M. Puvis de Chavannes, the President of the 
Sociéte Nationale des Beaux Arts, painted for the staircase 
of the National Library, Boston. It is without doubt one 
of the features of the season, and on the Jour de Vernissage 
attracted more attention than any other picture. The 
messenger of light rises above the horizon of u vast sea of 
blue ; from his hands issue golden rays, while the Muses, 
poised in space, bend their lyres as they present him with 
laurels, The coloring is ideal, and, as has been well said, 
it is not onlya painting, it is a great thought expressed on 
canvas. : 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 
“RAILWAY SPINES” AND OTHER INJURIES. 


“NEW times demand new measures.” This truth had, 
not long ago, an illustration that comes home to every one 
in this day of universal railway travel, when so many 
suits are brought, and a general feeling seems to pervade 
the community that a railway is a sort of lawful prey and 
that a persevering claimant will wring a golden nugget of 
‘damages ’”’ from the immense revenues that are supposed 
to accrue to the *‘soulless’”’ corporations. A woman sued 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company for an injury to the 
spine, which she claimed had resulted from the fall of an 
upper berth of a sleeping-car upon her. ‘Three days before 
the crial the company asked the court for an order requir- 
ing the woman to submit to an examination by the com- 
pany’s physician, pledging to make it with as little ex- 
posure of the person as possible, and in the presence of the 
doctor in attendance upon the woman. The court over- 
ruled the motion on the sole ground that it had not the 
legal right to enforce such an order. It was carried to the 
Supreme Court, which sustained the action of the lower 
one, saying that ‘‘such an examination is an invasion of 
the sanctity of the person to a degree that the law does 
not recognize and that it is inconsistent with common 
law,” and further, the opinion said that “the court could 
not find that, until within a generation, it ever was thought 
that a court of common law had such a power as was 
claimed in this case.” 

Justices Brewer and Brown dissented, and it is to be 
roted that they are the younger men on the Supreme 
bench who may be said to belong to, to understand and to 
sympathize with the generation now on the stage. Justice 
Brewer called attention to the ‘‘new times” in which we 
are living. He said that the actions for damayes for per- 
sonal injuries, now so common, were very infrequent years 
ago, aud that it was an open question, and not determina- 
ble under the old common law procedure. If a person per- 
mitted exposure for the purposes of examination by the 
physicians who were to be called to testify in bis or her 
behalf, it seemed to him but common justice that an order 
should be made for examination by the opposite side, He 
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did not think it right that any person, where his or her 
interests were promoted after making disclosures of the 
person, should be allowed to refuse this permission toa 
physician representing the company sued on the plea of 
“sanctity of the person.” 

It is universally understood that the methods of deter- 
mining what is really the matter in those obscure cases 
that defy the old-time routine practitioner, have been 
greatly perfected in these latter days of ‘‘ physical diagno- 
sis’’; and often the touch of the expert’s finger on a single 
vertebra will reveal the root of some pain that has been 
distressing or some paralysis that has been disabling the 
subject. 

Another case that teaches us in what very new times we 
live was that of Miss Price—the public-school teacher 
of New York who last summer sued a certain firm for 
$5,000, because she hud taken them a prescription for 
glasses, which, they had filled, and the wearing of which 
was followed by severe vertigo—so severe, Miss Price 
claimed, as to lead to the loss of her situation a; teacher. 
Like thousands of other people, Miss Price’s two eyes were 
not alike, and her oculist had given her a prescription the 
technical description of which is out of place here; but 
each glass was to remedy the defect of the particular eye 
for which it was prescribed. The mistake which the op- 
ticians made was to put the lens for the right eye in the 
frame for the left, and vice versd. Forty years ago no such 
nicety of adjustment was attainable. Not till Helmholtz 
created the ophthalmoscope did all those variations from 
the norm»] that are now known to exist reveal themselves. 
Dr. Roosa and Dr. Edward T. Ely made, about fifteen years 
ago, an examination of a thousand pairs of eyes, * taking 
them as they come,” in the New York public schools, 
They examined for a long list of details, and out of the 
thousand there were less than six pairs that responded ex- 
actly to every test for perfectness. In examining eyes the 
oculist uses an apparatus by which he can detect a varia- 
tion of 1-144 of an inch from an exact circle, wherean exact 
circle should have appeared in the construction of the 
eyes ; and when the optician mukes the lens that is going 
to deflect a ray of light 1-144 of au inch to make it carry the 
image to the retina, no careless bungler can do the work. 
He must be an accomplished artisan devoted to his work, 
and he ought to be sustained in his work by the thought 
of the blessed relief his work gives to thousands for 
whom this world would be but a poor place without his 
labors. Of course in the case of Miss Price expert 
testimony was called in, and it was easily shown that an 
error had been made, but by no means $5,000 worth of 
error, and the jury were undoubtedly influenced by the 
ulterior effect it had had, in depriving the lady of her 
occupation. They awarded her $750; but the opticians ap- 
pealed to the General Term—for they are resolved to estab- 
lish a precedent; for if this precedent is to stand, every 
optician will have to exact an agreement from biscustomer 
to be exempted from responsibility for his subsequeat 
health. The lawyer said that the glass accused of such 
deeply seated mischief, was only two degrees stronger than 
ordinary window glass, and wasthe kind women who want 
to be in the whole fashion, cause to be putin a lorgnet when 
there is nothing the matter with their eyes. Miss Price 
wore the glasses six months before she went to the op- 
ticians on account of her illness. Their lawyer said: 
“The opticians were no more responsible for what hap- 
pened to her than ashoemaker would be, if a man bought 
upair of shoes, and allowed the one that belonged on the 
left. foot to be put on the right foot, and after he had woru 
them in that way for six months, relying on the maker’s 
reputation, should sue the shoemaker for damages because 
his feet were injured.”” During the cross-examination (in 
the court were a host of bespectacled persons) the fact 
came out that severe vertigo may result from bending the 
frame of a pair of glasses so as to cause a diversion of the 
rays of light passing through the glasses on their way to 
the focus on the retina. It was notice that at this neariy 
every one from the judge down took off his or her glasses 
and straightened them. We learn that the case of Miss 
Price is not settled yet, being still—onappeal, Itis plaia 
that great abuses can spring upif our lawmakers do not 
modify their enactments to correspond with the new con- 
ditions of the ‘‘ new times.” 








THERE are fifty-three names of men, inscribed as a Roll 
of Honor, in the dome of the new House of Representatives 
in the State House at Boston. Each one is intended to 
mark an epoch, or to commemorate a man who has benefi- 
cently influenced the course of events. Among them is 
that of Dr. William T. G. Morton, who was the man who 
instituted the series of experimeuts that established the 
use of sulphuric ether in the practice of medicine and 
surgery. His name deserves the honor given it, The pres- 
ent contest for honors among the men who have made 
the anti-toxin usable and useful sharply recalls the strug- 
gle, now nearly fifty years ago, for the honor of first iatro- 
ducing anesthesia, and there were several “ first men,” as 
is very often the case. There was aclaimant in Hartford, 
who had used it in the painless extraction of a tooth, Mor- 
ton in Boston, who really gave the ether for an operation 
by Dr. Bigelow, and Dr. Jackson, to whom many think the 
honor isdue. In Edinburgh Dr. James Y. Simpson was 
urging the advantages of chloroform, and the Jargest part 
of his struggle was against theological prejudices and pre- 
possessions. It really needed a Brigham Young to have a 
conveniently timed ‘‘ revelation,” to show that tho it had 
been originally decreed that much pain should be endured 
by mankind, God had, at last, taught them how to over- 
come it. . 


...-Any one that has acted as a witness in court and kiss- 
ed the court Bible in taking the oath should understand 
the sanitary reasonableness of Pennsylvania’s new law to 
dispense with the kissing. Nathaniel Hawthorne de- 
scribed the Bible he used for administering oaths to Amer- 
ican waifs and strays who came to his consulate in Great 
Britain as “ greasy with perjuries.” 





Science. 


ATTENTION is being called in some of our scientific seri- 
als to certain species of cryptogamic plants, which grow 
wholly beneath the surface, and which might perhaps be 
popularly called underground puffballs. Like all the puff- 
ball family they are nutritious, and if they could be pro- 
duced in large numbers would be valuable commercial 
articles of human food. The best known American species 
is found southward, and is known as Indian bread from its 
nutritious properties, and by the Indians called tuckahoe. 
The average size is about that of one’s fist, tho often much 
larger. They are believed to be somewhat abundant, if one 
only knew how to locate them ; but yet itis only now and 
then that specimens get into the hands of thescientific, and 
one has to go to museums to get a fair look at one. In the 
Old World the best known of this class is the truffle, and 
the trade in that has developed into one of considerable 
importance on what is known as the Continent. But there 
as well as here, a difficulty was found in locating them un- 
til a race of dogs were trained to indicate by scent where 
the truffle lay buried, when the truffle gatherer would dig 
up the little delicacy. These dogs are the chief stock in 
trade of the collectors, and they keep the business in their 
own hands by rarely parting with the animals, 
The truffles seem to grow the most naturally under 
oak trees, or in oak forests. For all the large number an 
nually collected the product annually does not diminish, 
tho, so far as known, the collectors take no special care to 
extend the growth by artificial methods. There have been 
‘biatements of the truffle, or of some species allied to the 
European truffle, being found in America, but it is be- 
lieved there is some mistake in the matter; but it is 
thought that the tuckahoe may be more abundant than it 
seems to be, or would be made more abundant if the roots 
it best loved to feed on could be definitely ascertained, and 
such treesin the region where the fungus is known to 
grow could be in some measure protected. When assured 
of an abundant and regularly annual product, there might 
be no difficulty in training ‘‘tuckahoe dogs’ as well as 
truffle dogs to aidin harvesting the crop. 


....Further experiments have been made by M. Merri- 
field in breeding butterflies, to show the effects of changes 
of temperature in producing abnormal forms. Dr, Dixey 
states that many of the forms of Vanessa c-album thus 
produced reminds him of Vanessa c-aureum, a Chinese 
species, which he believes to be one of the oldest forms of 
the genus. He thinks that much of the variation shown 
in this series of specimens was due to atavism, and was 
not directly attributable to the effect of temperature. Mr. 
Frohawk also exhibited at the same meeting of the Ento- 
mological Society of London, a serfes of 200 specimens of 
V. c-album bred from one female. ‘The series consisted of 
105 males and 95 females, and included 41 specimens of the 
light form, and 159 of the dark form, Professor Meldola 
thought the results thus far attained were quite in har- 
mony with Weismann’s theory of reversion of the present 
European forms to the glacial*form, and that all the evi- 
dence recently obtained went to confirm this view as 
opposed to that of the direct action of temperature as a 
modifying influence. 


....Itis very gratifying to be able to report that Mr. 
Crossley, of Halifax, Eugland, has given his great three- 
foot reflector to the Lick Observatory. It was originally 
constructed and owned by Mr. A. A. Common, and with it 
he made many of his earlier and most beautiful photo- 
graphs; but he disposed of it to make way for his new five- 
foot instrument, and it came into the possession of Mr. 
Crossley, who has had it for a number of years in his own 
private observatory. Having abandoned his astronomical 
work, he pow, with an almost unexampled liberality and 
freedom from international narrowness, turns it over to 
the Lick Observatory, as likely to be there more useful to 
science than it could be anywhere elsein the world. It 
cannot fail to be extremely valuable in the numerous 
spectroscopic and other astro-physical observations, in 
which the reflector, by reason of its absolute impartiality 
to light-rays of every wave-length, has a distinct advantage 
over the refractor. 

...-After rather long delays, due to various hindrances 
of one sort and another, work has at last been actually 
begun on the great Yerkes observatory of the University 
of Chicago, at Lake Geneva, Wis. The contracts have all 
been advantageously placed, the foundation is well under 
way, and the building is to be pushed as rapidly as possi- 
ble. It will be very strictly an astro-physical observatory, 
provided with all possible accommodations for every sort 
of work in this line, but very few for work in the line of 
the ‘‘ old astronomy,” which is now sufficiently provided 
for in existing institutions. Unless something quite un- 
expected interferes, it is reasonable to expect that within 
about a year the great forty-inch telescope will be fully 
mounted in its monstrous ninety-foot dome, and actively 
busy. 








School and College. 


UNION, the oldest college in this State, north of New 
York City and west of the Hudson River, will celebrate its 
centenary in commencement week, Juue 23d to 27th, which 
will be largely devoted to commemorative exercises. The 
preparations for this interesting occasion have been quiet- 
ly carried on for the past two years by a joint committee 
from the alumni, trustees and faculty. On Sunday, June 
23d, the centennial sermon will be preached by George 
Alexander, D.D., of New York City. An interesting fea- 
ture of the day will bea religious conference in the after- 
noon, in which representatives of many denominations 
will engage. Monday, June 24th, has been set apart for an 
educational conference, to which the following, among 
others, will contribute: President Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University; G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University : 
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Andrews, of Brown University; Carter, of Williams; 
Seelye of Smith ; Melvil Dewy, Secretary of the Board of 
Regents; Dr. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools in 
Brooklyn, and President Harper, of Chicago University. 
Tuesday, June 25th, will be devoted to alumni reunions, 
with the centennial banquet at noon, when the older col- 
leges will present their greetings through their presidents. 
Wednesday, June 26th, will be known as memorial day, 
and set apart to addresses fromthe graduates of Union 
College. Among the speakers will be Gen. Daniel Butter- 
field, Judge George F. Danford, Charles Emory Smith, 
Warner Miller, and Governor Evans, of South Carolina. 
Thursday, June 27th, will be observed as commencement 
day for the class of 95, with an address by the Honorary 
Chancellor, Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York City. 


....The Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh report 
decreased attendance in recent years. Only a few years 
ago Glasgow had more than 2,000 students, but now has 
only 1,671. Edinburgh heretofore never had fewer than 
3,000, but now has only 2,949. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of women students has steadily increased. Edinburgh 
in the last term reporting 140, and Glasgow even 205, the 
majority of these in the department of belles-lettres. An 
inquiry has been made as tothe fate of 667 former women 
students of these universities, with the result that 108 have 
been found to have married, 122 are living at home with 
their parents, 374 are at work as teachers, 5 secured the 
doctor’s degree, 2 are now missionaries, one has a bookbind- 
ery, and one is a florist. 


...-The trustees of Cornell University have elected to 
an assistant professorship of mathematics one of the fore- 
most mathematical scholars of Germany, Dr. Ernst Rit- 
ter, a member of the faculty of the University of Géttingen. 
Dr. Ritter studied mathematics under Klein, Thomae and 
Selwarz, at Géttingen and Jena. In 1892 he took the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at Géttingen. During the 
present year he has been lecturing at the University of 
Gittingen. His special subjects of study are theory of 
functions and non-Euclidian geometry. He will come to 
Cornell in September. Dr. Ritter will give most of the 
courses formerly given by the late Professor Oliver, whose 
special field of study was the same as Dr. Ritter’s. 


.--An Englishwoman, Miss Grace Chisholm, has taken 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at the University of 
Gittingen, with the express permission of the Prussian 
Minister of Education. This is the first degree ever taken 
by a woman since Gittingen became a Prussian university. 
The Emperor has hitherto opposed the admission of women 
to the imperial universities ; and it is supposed that the 
conferring of the degree upon Miss Chisholm indicates a 
change of policy and the beginning of further concessions 
in regard to the higher education of women. The new de- 
parture has caused much stir in the German academic 
world. 


.... It is announced that it is a question whether the Uni- 
versity of Jena can be maintained. It is the highest edu- 
cational institution of the little State of Thuringia, and the 
statement has recently been officially published from the 
capital city, Weimar, that the House of Representatives 
does not know whence to secure funds for the continually 
increasing needs of the school. In theology and philosophy 
Jena has been the exponent of liberal and even radical 
thought for many years. 


Personals. 


A WRITER in The Church Times, of London, has some in- 
teresting comments as to the handwriting of prominent 


men. For Mr. Gladstone’s manuscript he has only words 
of admiration, saying that his and Cardinal Newman’s are 
the two prettiest handwritings that he knows, tho Dean 
Church’s and Tennyson’s run them very close. As for 
Dean Stanley’s, an envelop was addressed by the Dean in 
1873, to the writer, who was then staying at Margate. The 
letter-sorters read it “St. Osyth,” and thither it was sent. 
It went afterward to Morpeth and to Rogate, then some- 
body wrote “ Try Margate” on it, and it reached its owner. 
He went one day into the general post office to the little 
compartment where an old practiced hand revises the letters 
that the sorters cannot read. When a letter came in begin- 
ning with *‘ Lian,” and then going off into a confused heap 
of ‘ d’s,”’ “ w’s,”’ and “*1l’s,” he generally wrote on it ‘ Try 
Carmarthen.’”’ Among the heap was one of Dean Stanley’s, 
which the visitor recognized and sent on its way safely. Dr. 
Wordsworth, late Bishop of Lincoln, had handwriting 
which was very flowing and graceful to look at, but very 
difficult to read. Both the present archbishops write good 
hands, Archbishop Tait’s manuscript being very like that 
of Frederick D, Maurice’s. Of the olden-time literary men 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Addison and Swift, all wrote well ; 
Carlyle could write very well but did not always; Dean 
Milman’s hand was small and “ niggling”; Thackeray and 
Sala wrote very small and pretty hands; Dickens’s hand 
was a good one, but his manuscript was very difficult to 
read, owing to his endless interpolations ; the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s hand was firm and free ; Bonaparte’s so bad that 
his love letters to Josephine, it is said, were supposed by 
casual observers to be plans of battle-fields; Sir Robert 
Peel, Lords Palmerston, Russell, Derby and Beaconsfield 
all wrote well. 


....Lord Selborne (Sir Roundell Palmer), who died re- 
cently in the eighty-third year of his age, was one of the 
greatest, most learned and most laborious of the Lord 
Chancellors of this century. At the age of twenty-five he 
was called to the Bar in Lincoln’s Inn; ten years later he 
entered the House of Commons, became Solicitor General 
in 1861, Lord Chancellor in 1872, serving for two years and 
taking the office again from 1880 to 1885. By tradition he 
was connected with the Liberal Party, but refused to go 
with Mr. Gladstone in Irish disestablishment and has been 
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a persistent opponent of Home Rule. He represented Eng- 
land at the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration, and it is saiq 
refused the fee of thirty thousand pounds, at which his 
services had been rated. One of his most prominent acts 
was in connection with the reform of the law courts. He 
was an earnest Christian man, constantly interested in 
Sunday-school work and Christian work of every kind, 
Altho not a great author he was widely known through bis. 
‘‘ Book of Praise,” a collection of the best-known hymns ip 
the English language, published first in 1863. His son, 
who succecds to the title, was a member of the House of 
Commons and preferred to remain there ; but the Speaker 
ruled that he was disqualified for that position by his 


accession to the peerage, snd this decision was enforced by 
the House. 


...-A memorial tablet te the late Charles Loring Brace, 
the founder of the Children’s Aid Society, was cast recently 
in this city. It is to stand on the corner pier in the second 
story of the Newsboys’ Home, New Chambers and Duane 
Streets. Itis the largest ornamental bronze casting ever 
made in the United States. Three thousand pounds of 
metal were used, and the tablet, when completed, will 
weigh 2,000 pounds. It is 5 feet 6 inches wide, 10 feet 6 
inches high, anda foot thick. The design is by Leopold 
Eidlitz. There isan ornamental floral border in a bas-re- 
lief. The lower half is occupied by the inscription in raised 
letters: ‘‘In memory of Charles Loring Brace, Founder of 
the Children’s Aid Society.” In the upper half is a cireu- 
lar opening, which will be occupied by a marble bust of 
Mr. Brace. 


...-A good story, if not a new one, is told of Dr. Dale by 
a correspondent of a Midland paper. During the sittings 
of the Royal Committee on Education, of which he was a 
member, very friendly relations existed between him and 
some of his colleagues who were in the orders of the Eng- 
lish Church, and at the other end of the ecclesiastical com- 
pass. On one occasion he was leaving the luncheon room 
with a well-known canon of St. Paul’s who holds advanced 
views. ‘Go you first,’’ said the courtly Anglican. ‘ No,” 
said Dr. Dale, not to be outdone in courtesy, ‘‘ I follow the 
Church.” ‘ Ah, but which Church ?”’ was the instant re- 
ply, with asmile, ‘‘ Why, the Church of St. ‘ Paul,’” was 
the equally ready rejoinder. 








Charities. 


THE will of Mrs, Clarissa L. Crane, the widow of 
Thomas Crane, a granite dealer, of this city, makes a 
number of charitable bequests, as follows: The proceeds of 
the sale of certain personal effects, and also $1,000, to the 
Five Points House of Industry ; to the Thomas Crane Pub- 
lic Library, of Quincy, Mass., $20,000; to the Chapin Home 
for the Aged and Infirm of this city, $10,000; New York 
State Auxiliary to the Woman’s National Relief Associa- 
tion (Blue Anchor Society), $5,000; Connecticut Universal- 
ist Convention, $1,000; Women’s Centenary Association, 
founded by the women of the Universalist Church, $1,000; 
New York Universalist Relief Fund, $5,000; Universalist 
General Convention, $3,000; Universalist Church in Stam- 
ford, Conn., $1,000; New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, $1,000; New York Society for the 
Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled, $1,000; New York 
Skin and Cancer Hospital), $1,000 ; Home for Incurables at 
Fordham, $1,000; New York Institution for the Blind, 
$1,000; Prison Association of New York, $1,000 ; Women’s 
Prison Association and Home, $1,000; Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, $1,000. There are a number of bequests to relatives 
and friends. The son of Albert Crane receives all the real 
estate in Stamford, Conn., and all his mother’s personal 
effects not otherwise disposed of ; also one-half of the resi- 
due of the estate, and the other half is held in trust for him 
for life, with power to dispose of it by will. In case he does 
not do this it is to go to the trustees of the Thomas Crane 
Public Library, of Quincy, Mass., the Chapin Home for 
Aged and Infirm, and toa number of relatives. 


....-At the Philadelphia yearly meeting of Friends, in 
session recently, a check for $200,000 was received from 
Anna T, Jeanes asa gift from the estate of Samuel Jeanes. 
The fund is to be devoted to educational purposes, to 
libraries, and the encouragement of literature on subjects 
moral, scientific and truthful, and to the support of schools 
under the care of monthly meetings of Friends beyond 
the limits of the city of Philadelphia. 


...-The will of the late John H. Ballantine, the brewer, 
of Newark, N. J., gives $5,000 each to the American Bible 
Society, Board of Foreign Missions, Reformed Church; 
Board of Home Missions, Reformed Church; Newark Or- 
phan Asylum, Society for the Relief of Respectable Aged 
Women, Society for the Home of the Friendless, and New- 
ark Female Charitable Society. 


...-The will of the late S. Manville Burroughs, of Me- 
dina, N. Y., who recently died at Monte Carlo, bequeathes 
$25,000 each to John Parsons, of Medina, the Presbyterian 
Church, and the Boxwood Cemetery, and four acres of land 
on Commercial Street to the village of Medina for a park. 


....The Hon. E. S. Converse, of Malden, Mass., has made 
another gift to the Malden Hospital, amounting to $5, 
000, which will be devoted to meet the running expenses of 
the hospital. Mr. Converse has contributed nearly $100,00 
toward the hospital, including his latest gift. 


....By the will of the late Henry Le Grand Cannon, of 
this city, $3,000 is left to the Academy of Design as a per 
manent fund for a prize. The University of Vermont re 
ceives his curios and bric-a-brac, and St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church $2,500 for & chime of bells. 


....-The public bequests of the late Catherine P. Cobb, of 
Brockton, Mass., include $5,000 each to the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and the American Board, and 
the Hollywood estate to the Porter Church of this city. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 9TH. 
THE WALK TO EMMAUS —LUKE 2%: 13-82, 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ He opened to us the Scriptures.”’— 
Luke 24: 32. 

NotEs.—‘‘ Two of them.”—Cleopas was the name of 
one, not to be confounded with others of a similar name. 
The other is unknown. -“ Emmaus.”’—We are told 
that it was “a village,” not a city, and “sixty furlongs,” 
nearly seven miles from Jerusalem, the ‘furlong ’’ being 
the Roman stadium of 606 feet. The exact location is in 
doubt, but it was northwest from the city. “ Byes 
were holden.’’—Probably because of a change in our Lord’s 
appearance. He did not wish to be known at first. 
“They stood still, looking sud.”—A better text than that 
of tbe Old Version, ‘‘as ye walk and are sad.’’ ** Dost 
thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem ?”—Art thou the only one 
that does not know? ‘‘He which should redeem 
Israel.’—They still had in mind, apparently, the hope 
of a temporal deliverer. “It is now the third day.”— 
It was then Sunday afternoon.——*“ Certain women 

having been early at the tomb,’’—As told in the last 
lesson.———"' Behooved it not the Christ to suffer.’—The 
Christ, meaning the promised Messiah,—“‘ He made as tho 
he would go further.’’—There was here no sort of decep- 
tion, any more than in his questions to them at first about 
the things they were talking of.———“ Abide witn us.” 
—At the inn, not at their home.———“ He took the bread 
and blessed it.’—If he had been in their house it would 
have been the duty of the head of the house to bless the 
bread and break it; but in an inn it would be the duty of 
any rabbi or learned man, such as the unknown stranger 
evidently was.———*' Their eyes were opened,’’—He let 
himself be known.———“‘ He vanished.’’—Miraculously ; 
just as he later, the same day, entered a room with closed 
doors miraculously, 

Instruction.—We often have it recorded that the disci- 
ples went toyether or were sent together two and two. It 
gives companionship, courage and protection. Each holds 
the other up. Weail need such companionship whether in 
marriage or friendship. 

The two friends talked about Jesus. They loved him, 
they grieved over what seemed his misfortune, and so they 
communed together. If we love Jesus aod his cause we 
will like to talk about bim and his Church to our friends, 
and we will greatly grieve over any mischance to his cause. 

If we talk and think about Jesus, we too can hope for his 
companionship, He will be with us, to teach us and com- 
fort us. 

Their eyes were holden so that they did not know Jesus 
when they saw him and were talking with him. Doubtless 
he did not look just as he had looked, or as they had ex- 
pected. Jesus may not appear to us just as we expect, He 
says that one who does a service to a poor beggar in his 
name does it to him, Yet one may not recognize Jesus in 
the poor sufferer. 

Just so a deep trial or sorrow may be really the appear- 
ance of Christ to us, and we may not suspect it, because 
our eyes are holden. 

Jesus was ready to teach the two mourning men; and 
they were ready to be taught. Jesus did not stop for a po- 
lite introduction; he simply broke in and said the right 
word. Weshould always be ready to volunteer to help 
those in trouble, and not be too particular about all the 
conventionalities, 

These two men were the saddest when they should have 
been the gladdest. They were utterly cast down, ‘They 
hoped it was he which should redeem Israel; and so it was, 
if they could only see it. They ha all the triumph within 
their grasp and did not know it. We can also kuow in our 
fears that God reigns, aud that Jesus is the King. 

The Old Testament is full of Christ. We now can see 
that all points to him, It is in type and prophecy. 

It behuoved Christ to suffer. It was so foretold, not that 
he should be merely a reigning Messiah, but a suffering 
Messiah, like a lamb led to the slaughter. It behooved him 
tosuffer, that he might thereby redeem sinful men to 
himself, 

How much we wish that we might have that last dis- 
course of our Lord to those two disciples! And yet it is 
hot necessary. The chief evidence to us that Christ is our 
Messiah is not the types and prophecies, but Christ him- 
self, his teaching, his life, his inspiration, and what he has 
done for the world in all these centuries. 

If we will only commune with Christ we will find our 
hearts warmed so that they will burn with love and joy. 
Let us keep in sympathy with him by reading his story and 
doing his service. 

People often discuss whether our Lord acted a falsehood 
in making as if he would go further. It is a very foolish 
idea, Of course he would have gone further if he not been 
invited ; but he was polite enough to give them a chance to 
invite him. It was no deception ; no more than his polite 
questions as to what they were talking about. He knew 
perfectly well when he said, ‘‘ What things?’ Yet the 
question was necessary then, and it was not best that he 
Should show any superhuman knowledge. 


























IN this city attention has been specially drawn to the 
Police Department. Thecommissioners have been making 
Stricter rules with regard to the department, and as a re- 
sult bot Chief Byrnes aad Inspector Williams have been 
retired on pensions at their own request. Mr. Byrnes had 
repeatedly said to Commissiouer Parker what he said to 
May: r Strong when he first took office that he would re- 
lire at any time if the best interests of the force would be 
furthered by it. Having been understood that it was the 
desire of the Commissioners that he withdraw he handed 
in his resignation May 27th, after having been oa the force 


for thirty-two years, Inspector Conlin was made Acting 
Chief of Police, 
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DOMESTIC, 
A CONFERENCE of business men of Memphis, Tenn., early 


in April resulted in a cali for a convention to be composed 
of delegates from the commercial, manufacturing and 
agricultural organizations in all the Southern States to dis- 
cuss the financial situation. 


The result was that between 
700 and 800 men gathered in Memphis on May 3d to express 


their opposition to the doctrine of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver,and to declare in favor of the continuance 


of the present monetary conditions. Secretary Carlisle 
received a hearty welcome. The convention organized early 
in the afternoon, aud Chairman Crawford of the local com- 
mittee made an address of welcome. General Catchings 
was nominated as permanent chairman by Congressman 
Clarke, of Alabama, in a speech that roused great enthu- 
siasm for its declaration of confidence in the sound sense 
and integrity of the South. General Catchings responded 
in the same vein, and was followed by an address by Secre- 
tary Carlisle, which occupied an hour and a half. He spoke 
with grest energy, with few references to his notes; de- 
clared that the hard-earned savings of the poor ought 
not to be sacrificed to the avarice of mine owners or the 
ambition of aspiring politicians, and urged that there 
could be po prosperity for one section at the expense of the 
other, but that all must stand or fall together. At the 
evening session the Committee on Platform und Resolutions 
reported. The platform (1) expresses its belief that a uni- 
form and certain standard of value is necessary to the de- 
velopment and prosperity of the country, and that all 
money, whether gold, silver or paper, should have equal 
purchasing and debt-pay ing power; (2) accepts the truth 
of the principle that the bimetallic standard cannot be 
maintained where the ratio fixed by law for the free coin- 
age of go d and silver does not correspond with the market 
ratio of the two metals, and there‘ore opposes the free, 
unlimited and independent coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1 when the market or commercial ratio is more than 
30 to 1,0n the ground that this would inevitably result 
in silver monometallism ; (3) as there is no country main- 
taining a bimetallic standard or having free coinage of 
silver which is not on a silver basis, and as each 
country, being unable to adopt independently a_ bi- 
metallic standard, must make its choice between the 
gold and silver standard, it favors, in the absence of in- 
ternational co-operation, the retention and maintenance 
of the existing gold standard, because any change would 
result in an immediate attempt to collect and liquidate all 
debts, would destroy public and private confidence, involve 
the country in panic, confusion and distress; (4) declares 
that the adoption of a real bimetallism would be a subject 
of rejoicing, but, as it is impossible for the United Stutes 
independently to adopt this, affirms that it is unwise and 
hazardous to attempt its establishment. The policy of this 
country to stand in readiness for co-operation with other 
powers in true bimetallism is favored, but until that can 
be secured the existing standard of value must be held in- 
violate; (5) favors the retention of the silver now coined 
and the funding of all money other than silver aud silver 
certificates below the denomination of ten dollars into 
higher denominations, so as to make the entire circulation 
below the denomination of tendollars either silver or silver 
certificates ; (6) legislation is favored such us will secure to 
the people a system of banking different from that adopted 
during the time of war, which sball previde at all times a 
safe, elastic and sufficient currency ; (7) high!y commends 
the unflagging courage and sturdy patriotism of President 
Cleveland in his efforts to protect national honor and 
maintain public credit. The different resolutions were 
read deliberately and adopted most enthusiastically, not a 
voice being heard in the negative. One million copies of 
Secretary Carlisle’s address are to be priuted for distribu- 
tion in the South. 


....There was a notable gathering of the Democratic 
editors of New York State last week in the interests of 
party harmony. Ex-Secretary Fairchild, representing the 
State Democracy, and Senator Hill sat side by side and 
made speeches, and letters were read from President 
Cleveland and other prominent Democrats. Among the 
letters sent was one from St. Clair McKelway, LL.D., of 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, who was unable to be present. 
He said that the object to be kept in view was harmony in 
the party, not unity in its organization; that there was 
never more “‘ unity in its organization than in the past two 
years, when the indestructibility of Democracy was shown 
by the very fact that it survived it all.” Acceptable plat- 
forms, he wrote, must be accompanied by acceptable ac- 
tions, or they willamount to nothing. He continued: 


* Jobbery and robbery are neither Democratic nor Republican, 
but simply criminal, and legislators of each party in conspicuous 
instances at the last session were guilty of both. Our party should 
turn such fellows down, whether the other party turns its like 
offenders downor not. Moreover, the Democratic minority more 
than once erred in not supporting the better portion of the Ke- 
publican membership and in supporting the worse. That was 
thought to be smart. It was both stupid and wicked. Every de- 
cent bill needed for New York and other cities could have been 
helped and every bad bill aimed at those cities could have been 
hurt by the course that ought to have been adopted. The public 
will be simply disgusted should the Democracy denounce Repub- 
licans ill, and not Democrats who have done the same. Evil 
combinations are not strategy. Silence on the derelictions of 
our own representatives may be courtesy and may be etiquet, but 
itis algo suicide. Let ustalk to the people just as we talk among 
ourselves. Any other course is mockery and mummery, whether 
in conventions, at dinners, or in newspapers. Leaders whom the 
people will not follow should retire. Organizations that have 
lost confidence and elections should disband. A State Conven- 
tion in which every adherent to Democratic principles can be 
represented should be secured. In such convention men who 
have been compromised by the sale of law and by commerce with 
public abominations should not be found. A State Committee 
should result on which branded and rebuked public offenders 
sbould have no place. Then bossism, a vulgar and venal form 
of barbarism and brigandage, would disappear from Democ- 
racy.” 





supervened and carried him off. 
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.... The United States Supreme Court has denied the ap- 


Plication of Eugene V. Debs, the leader of the Pullman 
strike, for a writ of habeas corpus, claiming that the Gov- 
ernment has jurisdiction over every foot of soil and over 
every individual within the United States, and that, while 
it is a Government of limited power, it has sovereignty 
within those 
laws are within them. The entire strength of the Govern- 
ment may be used to enforce in any part of the land the full 
and free exercise of all national powers and the security of 
all rights intrusted by the Constitution to its care ; the 
Circuit Court had final jurisdiction, and its act was not 
reviewable by the Supreme Court. As a result Mr. Debs will 
be compelled to serve his sentence. 


limitations, and the Interstate Commerce 


.... We stop the press to announce the sudden death of 


the Secretary of State, the Hon. Walter Q. Gresham, which 
occurred Tuesday morning. He had been ill some weeks, 


but was supposed to be nearly well, when pneumonia 


He was born in Laues- 
ville, Ind., in 1882, 


FOREIGN. 
-.-- [tis stated that diplomatic relations between Japan 
and China have been resumed. With regard to Korea it is 


said that the situation is critical, that the Prime Minister 


has tendered his resignation, and that forcign diplomats 
have been asked to assist in preserving order. So, also, 
there are reports of revolution and the formation of a re- 
publicin Formosa,the former Chinese Governor having been 
elected President. There are also reports of the occupation 
of Kirin by Russia, tho that has not been confirmed. The 
Chinese Emperor has issued a proclamation giving his 
reasons for signing the treaty of peace, and claiming that it 
was on account of the terrible condition of the country 
and his great desire that there might be peace. He also 
called upon the officialsand people of the country to unite 
with him in the effort to eradicate abuses. 


....The French troops in Madagascar, it is said, are suf- 
fering greatly from fever. In the House of Deputies at 
Paris the Budget presented by the Government has met 
with considerable opposition, especially in consequence of 
the election of a strony free trader as president of the com- 
mittee, The Chamber in general is in favor of retrench- 
ment, especially in the army and navy, until reductions 
Sball be effected. 


....In response to a question in the House of Commons 
Sir Edward Grey said that no explanation had been re- 
ceived from Venezuela in regard to the hauling down of 
the British flag and the imprisunment of police officers ; 
but added that the Government would not let the matter 
drop. A Committee of the House of Commons has reported 
against the right of Peers to sit in that body. 


....There has been an election to the Parliament in 
Italy, resulting in the gaining of several seats by the So. 
cialists. There was great excitement throughout the 
country, but very little disorder. So far as appeared, the 
Government was indorsed. Premier Crispi and all the 
members of the Cabinet bave been re-elected, and in all 
provability the ministry will have a strong majority. 


.... he Cuban insurgents have suffered a severe loss in 
the death of their political leader, Jose Marti, who styled 
himself the President of the Republic. It was denied that 
he was killed; but there is little doubt of it. 


.... There have been continued reports of the resignation 
of Lord Rosebery ; but they have been also uniformly de- 
nied. ‘There seems to be no question ubout the Govern- 
ment’s holaing together through the present session. 


...-The session of the German Reichstag closed May 
24th. As soon as the Socialists left the Chamber the re- 
mainder united in hearty applause for the Emperor. 





POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THe angels must witness with wonder the ingenuity for use- 
lessness which some mortals display throughout their whole 
lives. To do nothing aggressively seems the hight of some men’s 
ambition.— The Observer. 


....1t issupremacy, not precedence, that we ask for the Bible; 
it is contrast, as well as resemblance, that we must feel compelled 
to insist on. The Bible is stamped with specialty of origin, and 
an immeasurable distance separates it from ali competitors.— 
Ex-Premier W. E. GLADSTONE. 


....The only way you can squeeze the Devil out of the liquor 
traffic is by putting a rope of constitutional prohibition around 
the traffic and strangling it into au everlasting death. You can 
never kill the devil in it until you kill it, and you can never kill 
it by regulation.— Methodist Protestant. 


....Perhaps you have a great mind, perhaps you have an elo- 
quent tongue ; it may be you have a large purse, and can glorify 
God and bless mankind with that; but perhaps you have nuthing 
in the world but a kind, sweet smile. Then let that fall upon 
some poor life that has no smiles upon it. Remember that dew- 
drops glistening in the sun are just as beautiful as a rainbow.— 
Dr. CHARLES H: PARKHURST. 


....8ome of the Belgian newspapers have been bitterly opposed 
to their country’s taking the Congo Free State under its protec- 
tion. They say, in substance, that tropical Africa was 
never made for civilized mea, and that; tho nations should bank- 
rupt themselves in the effort to reclaim it, the region will never 
yield benefits commensurate with the men and money it will 
cost. How do they know that this istrue? He is a wise man in- 
deed who is able to assign limits to human enterprise. What 
prophet among us can foretell the changes that human ingenu- 
ity and art may yet effect on this globe? A large part of our busi- 
ness to-day is to fit this world more perfectly for human use as a 
habitation. That is the reason why we dig Suez and Baltic Ca- 
nals, lay cables under the ocean, build railroads over the moun- 
tains, and irrigate the desert till it blossoms like the rose. By 
long experiment and study we have greatly improved the meth- 
ods and accelerated the processes of taming wild nature. 

It is a very poor use of time and energy to argue that there is a 
single square mile of the earth's surface which man will not 
some day turn to his own advantage.—New York Sun. 
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“BE YE STEDFAST.” 


OnE of the most important elements of the religious 
life is stedfastness. It applies both to belief and to con- 
duct. Hewho has no settled, certain faith is liable, in 
apostolic language, to be carried about with every 
wind of doctrine. What he believes yesterday he doubts 
to-day ; what he accepts to-day he will probably reject 
to-morrow. He is ever taking new positions and retir- 
ing from them. He is always feebly striving to know 
and yet always failing to come to the knowledge. Re- 
ligion is more of a torment than a peace to him. Some- 
times he thinks that he is in the wrong denomination and 
he choosesanother. Finding no rest for his soul, he runs 
the whole gamut of the sects and becomes,not infregently, 
a castaway. Whatever position a person takes, whether 
one of belief or unbelief, he must expect moments of 
uncertainty respecting this or that point, this or that 
doctrine. It is not for finite beings to attain a state of 
absolute certainty upon all that pertains to immortality. 
But it is every Christian’s privilege to reach that stage of 
belief where the fundamentals of faith are regarded as 
settled verities, If one’s life is to have consistency, if it 
is to have fullness and fruitage, it must be steadied by a 
faith that does not waver at every point of trial. “‘ Be ye 
stedfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord,” is a message of comfort, if we will heed it. 
It is designed to straighten and smooth our pathway 
through life, and bring us at last to the gates of the Eter- 
nal City. 

A stedfast faith is necessary to stedfast conduct. Ac- 
cording to the faith is the life. If that is ancertain and 
unsettled, fixed at no point, the result will be an un- 
steadiness in religious duty and discordant tones in the 
spiritual life. A lack of purpose in the man at the helm 
will make the course of the ship at sea very erratic, and 
perhaps result in its ultimate destruction. The only 
safety for the soul, the only safety for the Church is to 
be found in accepting the true doctrine of salvation and 
continuing stedfastly in it, as did the New Testament 
Christians, doing the work of the Lord, and perfecting 
the religious character by acts of righteousness. 
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and unjust device for coercion; an organized effort of 
many to injure the business or social interests of individ- 
uals, It is this disreputable method of the industrial 
world that the Presbyterian Assembly has applied, not to 
Union Theological Seminary, but to its students who 
knock at the Church’s door for admission to the ministry. 
If the boycott is considered hateful and inhuman as ap- 
plied to the Irish landlord and his agent, or to the em- 
ployer and the producer, it seems a great deal worse 
when it is applied by a great religious organization like 
the Presbyterian Church to students for the ministry. 

Let us briefly recall the facts leading to this action, 
The General Assembly, acting within its right, disap- 
proved of the election of Professor Briggs to a certain 
chair in Union Theological Seminary on account of utter- 
ances which it believed to be contrary to its Standards, 
He was brought to trial, and suspended from his minis- 
terial functions. The Seminary, however, refused to 
dismiss him as a teacher, and, being pressed by the 
General Assembly, declared the compact of 1870 with 
the Presbyterian Church null and void. As a result, 
the General Assembly of 1893 disavowed all ‘ responsi- 
bility for the teaching of Union Seminary,” and de- 
clined ‘‘to receive any report from its Board until 
satisfactory relations are established.” After this 
declaration, the question was raised in the New 
York Presbytery whether students of the seminary 
should be received under its care for licensure. Some 
thought they ought not to be received, but they were 
not shut out. This year the General Assembly received 
an overture from the Presbytery asking that it be in- 
structed what todo in the matter. The action of the 
Assembly is in response to this overture, and if the 
presbytery obeys the order of the supreme judicatory it 
must not receive any student from Union Seminary. 

The form of the action of the Assembly is remarkable. 
It sets forthin four numbered paragraphs the principles 
and precedents which it regards as applying to the case, 
and comes to this conclusion : 

‘Therefore, inasmuch as obedience to the Constitution 
of the Church is obligatory on all presbyteries,”’ etc. 

Now if the Constitution of the Church required the 
Assembly thus to enjoin the presbytery, we should re- 
gard the Constitution with much less favor but could 
hardly criticise the Assembly. It must make some reply 
to such an overture, and its reply must not be contrary to 
the Constitution. In such a case the thing to be done 
would be to amend the Constitution as quickly as possi- 
ble. But we do not find that the Constitution at all re- 
quires such action. ‘The clause in question, as found in 
the Form of Government is as follows : 

“That the most effectual measures may be taken to 
guard against the admission of inefficient men into the 
sacred office, it is recommended that no candidate, except 
in extraordinary cases, be licensed, unless, after his having 
completed the usual course of academical studies, he shall 
have studied divinity at least two years under some ap- 
proved divine or professor of theology.” 

We have italicized the word recommended in this pas- 
sage because it is of vital import. Paragraph ‘ 2” 
of the Assembly's deliverance says : ‘* Our book requires 
that, except in extraordinary cases, before licensure a 
candidate shall have studied,” etc. How the committee 
or the General Assembly could so interpret the word 
‘* recommend” we donot see. We have never under- 
stood that ‘‘recommend” and ‘ require” are synony- 
mous. We have never understood that when a course 
of action or a policy is recommended it is thereby 
made mandatory, nor do we understand it so now, the 
declaration of the General Assembly to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The only constitutional provision 
which bears upon the case, is that which we have given 
above ; and under that provision it is perfectly clear that 
the New York Presbytery had a right to continue to do 
just as it has done—receive such of the students of 
Union Seminary as on examination are found to measure 
up to the standard; and the General Assembly, in enjoin- 
ing it not to receive them, went beyond the letter of the 
Constitution and interpreted as a rigorous requirement 
what is simply a recommendation. It would have been 
far better if the committee had put more stress upon the 
principle it avows, namely, ‘‘ that a young man should 
stand on his merits, as revealed by examination for en- 
trance into the presbytery and ministry,” and less upon 
a misconstruction of the Constitution and a quoting of 
precedents nearly ninety years old. 

When the General Assembly of 1893 disavowed all re- 
sponsibility for the teaching of Union Seminary and en- 
joined the Board of Education not to give aid to students 
entering the seminary, it went as far as a proper regard 
for its own dignity and the interests of the Church re- 
quired. In shutting the young men who are educated in 
the seminary out of its ministry it goes a step further 
and adopts the most hateful phase of the boycott. It dis- 
approved of the transfer of Dr. Briggs from one chair to 
another; it disapproved of the seminary, because its 
trustees would not respect its disapproval of Professor 
Briggs ; it now disapproves of young men educated in 
the seminary, because it disapproves the seminary, 
This is the principle of the boycott. If itis a punishment 
of the seminary to shut the students out of the ministry, 
it is really a greater punishment of the students them- 
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selves, who are innocent of any wrong doing. In at- 
tending the seminary they are not violating the Consti- 
tution of the Presbyterian Church, nor are they disobey. 
ing any order of the General Assembly. The reasons 
which induce most of them to attend are entirely apart 
from any question connected with the suspension of Dr, 
Briggs, or with the attitude of the seminary toward the 
Assembly. All the professors of the seminary, except 
Dr. Briggs, are in good and regular standing, and are 
under no inhibition from the Assembly. The Assembly 
showed its broad-mindedness a few days before when i, 
refused to put President Hastings and one of the directors 
of the seminary off its Board of Home Missions and re- 
elected them. This was a gracious and most wise 
action. The contrary course advocated by a few would 
have savored of downright persecution. But the Assem- 
bly has really done worse in the penalty it has inflicted 
upon the young men in the seminary than it would have 
done in putting seminary men off its mission boards, 1t 
is the right of the young men to be admitted or to be re- 
jected by the New York Presbytery on the ground of 
their fitness as shown by the presbytery’s examination, 

It is a harsh action to compel the New York Presby- 
tery to condemn every one of them unheard and close the 
doors of the ministry to them. We are amazed that the 
Assembly should so forget the great interests confided to 
it, the great need of the Church for a godly and well- 
trained ministry, and especially the rights of the young 
men who are carefully prepared to enter its ministry, 
We cannot but feel that the action is unnecessary und 
cruelly unjust. 
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BROOKLYN'S GALA DAY. 


BROOKLYN is the City of Churches, and its great gala 
time is not this week’s Decoration Day, nor is it Inde- 
pendence Day; it is the fair day in May selected 
for the parade of the Sunday-school children. This 
is peculiarly Brooklyn's festa to which everything 
else yields. It is not a legal holiday, but holiday it is 
nevertheless. The children feel that it is their own spe- 
cial day ; and, clad in their prettiest clothes, and carrying 
banners, flagsand flowers, they meet,each Sunday-school 
first in its own church to hear appropriate addresses ; and 
then, at a fixed hour they form together in grand 
parade, massed by the thousands, and they march through 
the streets lined with spectators, who see the most beau- 
tiful sight earth provides, multitudes of sweet, innocent, 
happy children, with fluttering hearts and banners, mar- 
shaled to music in orderly array. 

There were this year seventy thousand of them, too 
many, of course, and covering too much territory for 
their little feet to carry them all to one parade ground ; 
and so, as usual, they were broken into divisions accord- 
ing to the section of the city in which they lived. In 
the rooms of THE INDEPENDENT for days before the hope 
was often expressed that Friday would bea pleasant day ; 
and when the day came, such a day as God makes only 
for May, half of the employés of THE INDEPENDENT were 
dismissed to attend, with their classes; for New York 
lives in Brooklyn. 

The division which our special representative attended, 
after first gathering in their several churches—Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopalian, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and all the rest of them—then marched to beautiful Pros- 
pect Park, thirteen thousand strong, a great army. 
When the young Battenberg prince, visiting our City, 
was invited to attend the parade, he was told of the sev- 
enty thousand children ; and he, familiar with parades of 
great armies in Europe, declared the number too great 
to be reviewed, but was relieved when informed that 
they met only by divisions and not all together. But an 
army of thirteen thousand children is a great bannered 
host. We have seen no sight so beautifully grand, really 
so impressive, with the promise of good, among the great 
parades of New York. There was the stand occupied by 
the Mayor and principal officers of the city of Brook- 
lyn, as of right there, while beside the Mayor stood, or 
sat, ex-President Harrison and his daughter, Mrs. McKee, 
with her husband and children, and the Prince of Bat- 
tenberg, as guests of the occasion. Our honored ex- 
President never saw so fair a sight before. In two broad 
lines the children, marshaled by their teachers, marched 
before the stand, coming in lung columns, and meeting 
and passing each other there in opposite directions, 
so that the time required might be reduced. Not 
one child’s eyes were directed forward ; every head was 
turned, that every child might say and remember that 
he had seen a President of the United States. They will 
not forget it, if they live to be a hundred years old, that 
on this Sunday-school parade day they saw President 
Harrison. There was the beautiful great expanse, fifty 
acres of level grass, named Long Meadow, withio 
which the stand was placed and where the children 
walked, and the drive about it was lined deep with tens 
of thousands of parents and friends and citizens ; but 
the children were all in line and march. 

They marched back to their churches for ice cream and 
cake and then went home happy and content. And this 
has been Brooklyn’s gala day for sixty-six years. Middle- 
aged and elderly teachers marched in the parade when 
they were children in the infant class,and have marched 
every year since. All the Protestant schools, and some 
of the Catholic at times—for there is the great Catholic 
church of good, generous Father Malone, whose 
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used to join in the parade in our grandmother’s time; 
but we are sorry to say they do not now, nor, we are 
sorry to say, are one or two small denominations invited 
which are not thought to be evangelical enough ; that 
must surely be corrected. We wish that every Christian 
church of every name might join in this festal celebra- 
tion; and we wish that the pretty custom might spread 
to other cities. Why should Brooklyn alone have the 
day ¢ 





A DISGRACE TO ILLINOIS. 


ONE of the most shocking crimes against law which we 
have ever been compelled to chronicle, took place last 
Friday night in Danville, Ill., near the center of the 
State, north and south, and close to the Indiana line, It 
is a farming community, of typical Northern character, 
not down in that southern pocket between Kentucky and 
Missouri, which is called Egypt, and where such crimes 
might have been looked for. 

Two men who were guilty of an outrageous assault upon 
a young woman, were immediately caught and lodged in 
jail, There was no doubt of their guilt, and they would 
doubtless have been tried and convicted. The father of 
the girl headed a mob which that same night stormed 
the jail, beat open the doors, seized the men, took them 
out to a bridge and hanged them. The sheriff and the 
deputy sheriff remonstrated (we do not hear that they 
shot), but it did no good. About two o’clock at night 
Judge Bookwalter, of the Circuit Court, arrived on the 
scene, and made an earnest appeal to the mob, which 
was ade up mostly of farmers, to let the law take its 
course. He assured the men that Halls and Royce would 
have a speedy trial and severe punishment, if found 
guilty. The report goes on to say that one of the leaders 
of the mob, said to be a prominent and respected citizen 
of the county, replied : 








“Yes, we know the court and jury will convict them and 
give them a severe sentence, but Governor Altgeld will 
pardon them out. He recently pardoned three rapists that 
you sent up from Champaign Ceunty for twenty years, and 
will pardon these men. If any other man than Altgeld was 
Governor, we would not lynch these men, but we are deter- 
mined that he will never have a chance to turn them 
loose.’’ 

There it is, Governor Altgeld ! We recognize the provo- 
cation. We know very well that unfaithfulness in the 
execution of the laws is the breeding mother of all sorts 
of lawlessness. We know that only one possible excuse 
can ever be accepted for Lynch law, and that is the vol- 
untary abandonment of its functions by legitimate law. 
If Law becomes Anarchy, then it may be necessary for 
the people to do what was once done in San Francisco, 
and by resumption of their delegated authority execute 
law in a revolutionary way. But this is not yet sucha 
case. There was here no settled and utter decay of law, 
and no deliberate establishment of a committee of public 
safety. Governor Altgeld is little better than an anar- 
chist, and he loves to pardon criminals, but Law is not 
yet utterly prostrate, and there was good hope that these 
wretches would not be pardoned before his unfortunate 
term expires, We make all allowance for the righteous 
wrath of this mob of farmers, and for their contempt for 
the execution of law as represented by the Governor 
who was the choice of the people of Illinois ; but this is 
not enough to excuse this horrible, lawless vengeance, 
This act has stained beyond remedy the reputation of the 
State. Altgeld has done it; but so have these men with 
their blows battering on the prison gates and their 
hempen halters. It is Governor Altgeld’s shamefaced 
duty to see to it that these lynchers are indicted and 
punished, - We do not want to see the lyncher’s style of 
justice extended over the North. “But there is a lesson 
in this event to Governor Werts, of New Jersey, and the 
ignorant lay judges of his appointment who have, in the 
Court of Pardons, and at his dictation, just pardoned 
four of the worst criminals against law that have ever 
disgraced the fair name of a State. We see what fruit 
such leniency bears. 
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THE BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE'S UNION. 


THE Baptist Young People’s Union of America is an 
international organization covering the United States and 
Canada. It held its last annual meeting in Toronto. It 
Corresponds to the Epworth League, and to various other 
denominational societies. 1t was organized, we suppose, 
for the purpose of holding the Baptist young people more 
Closely in their denominational relations. We are not 
Concerned now to discuss the question whether or not it 
was wise for the denominations thus to have separate 
Organizations, instead of co-operating in the Christian 
Endeavor movement, Our question has to do with the 
policy of this Union as it now exists. 

We have already reported the fact that the Southern 
Baptist Convention, at its late session in Washington, by 
“narrow majority decided not to form a Southern Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union. There were many elements 
that entered into the discussion and decision of the ques- 
tion, among them the rivalry between the Richmond 
Religious Herald and the Louisville Western Recorder, 
which had taken opposite sides on the subject, the objec- 
tion of some to any organization whatever, and the re- 
luctance of others to separate from the Northern Young 
People’s Union, The decision appears to us to have been 
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a wise one ; and we trust it will not be reversed in the 
future, believing as we do that the lines of division be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern Baptists, as well 
as between them and other denominations, should at 
once be obliterated as far as possible. 

There is a serious question which now comes before 
the Baptist Young People’s Union, to which we hope 
those who are in its counsels will give earnest attention. 
It is the relation of that body to its colored members. 
The next annual meeting is to be held July 18th, 19th and 
20th, in Baltimore. Certain colored delegates felt that 
they were not properly treated at the meeting in Toronto, 
and a letter was sent in their behalf to F. L. Wilkins, D.D., 
who is secretary of the organization and editor of their 
paper, The Baptist Union, asking him whether their 
delegates would be received and welcomed in Baltimore. 
To this question Dr. Wilkins gave an evasive answer, 
which has been published and severely commented upon 
by representative Negro journals. He said that it was 
their policy to encourage local unions to affiliate with 
their own churches and to work along denominational 
lines ; but a direct answer to the question he did not give. 
They understood him by affiliation with their own 
churches to mean such affiliation as exists in the South, 
where colored churches flock by themselves and white 
churches by themselves, and that if the colored young 
people wished to organize they should hold in the same 
way their separate general meetings, 

The question is one to which an evasive answer should 
not have been given. The Northern Baptists at their 
apniversaries make no distinction between white and 
black ; they make no distinction in their mission or edu- 
cational work ; they have no schools in the South for 
either white or colored, to which both colors are not equal- 
ly admitted, if they will only come. Their record in this 
respect is an admirable one. When they have discussed 
proposals for co-operation in their Southern educational 
work by Southern Baptists, it has been distinctly on this 
basis ; and on this basis co-operation has been accepted 
and perfectly understood on both sides, There are 1,300,- 
000 Baptist Negroes in the South, The Northern Baptists 
have a special obligation of brotherly fellowship with 
them. We shall be very sorry if they are made to under- 
stand that they are not welcomed into equal member- 
ship in the Baptist Young People’s Union, and if their 
delegates are not to be received with as warm a welcome 
as any others. The welcome ought to be warmer rather 
than cooler, for they need it more. 
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PARTISANSHIP IN OFFICE. 


ONE of the cardinal principles of the good government 
clubs of this city is that municipal government should 
entirely ignore party, that it should not be partisan or 
bi-partisan, but non-partisan. The question that imme- 
diately asserts itself is, How can you fill the offices with 
non-partisans? Are not all good citizens members of 
some political organization, and is it right to ask any one 
to give up his Republican or Democratic or Populistic 
views as a condition of accepting office? If this were 
involved in the idea of a non-partisan government we 
could never expect to realize it. Parties do stand for 
different policies and different ideas, however much they 
may approach each other at times. They exist in con- 
stitutional monarchies as well as in republics, and must 
continue to exist, and any attempt to educate men out 
of party politics will prove a failure. Wedo not under- 
stand that the idea of the good government clubs is that 
only those without any party affiliations whatever should 
be regarded as qualified for municipal office, but simply 
that they will not favor the election of men toadminister 
city affairs who believe that they are bound to administer 
them froma party standpoint. They would not object 
to the most ardent Republicans or the most pronounced 
Democrats on State and National issues, in municipal 
offices, if such men had mind and character enough to 
administer these offices without regard to party inter- 
ests. 

There was a discussion on the subject in this city last 
week, in which directly opposite views were set forth. 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt declared that municipal affairs 
cannot be ‘ properly administered unless administered 
apart from politics.” On the other side, Mr. Edward 
Lauterbach contended that partisanship ‘‘ is an element 
of the Government, and is essential in the city as in the 
State and Nation.” He holds that a Republican elected 
as Mayor should appoint only Republicans to office, and 
that he should be guided in such appointments by the 
wishes of the party leaders. Mr. Roosevelt says that 
good municipal government is not consistent with this 
policy, whether it be pursued by a Republican, a State 
Democrat, or a Tammany Democrat; and we believe he 
is right. The radical difference between him and Mr. 
Lauterbach is that the latter regards offices as spoils, to 
be distributed among those of the victorious party, while 
Mr. Roosevelt and all wise reformers believe that offices 
are established for the purposes of government, that 
they belong to the whole people, and that they should be 
administered for the public good without regard to mere 
party interests. 

The more these propositions are examined the more it 
is seen that one is as fundamentally false as the other is 
fundamentally true. The oftices are not created for fac- 
tions, not to parcel out as rewards for those who are par- 
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ticularly useful in getting votes, but they are created be 
cause there is legitimate business to be done in behalf of 
the people. Any lower view is inconsistent with the 
principles of good government. Mayor Strong may be 
never so ardent a Republican in State and National af- 
fairs ; but he is called upon, in the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties as head of the municipal government, to fol- 
low the same rule of business that he follows in his bank. 
He was a partisan before he was elected, he was a 
partisan when he was elected, he is still a 
partisan. But he was pledged to administer the 
affairs of the city on a business basis. If he forgets that 
pledge and appoints men to office because they are Ke- 
publicans and because he thinks it will help the party, 
he breaks his pledge, If he continues to appoint men to 
oftice because of their general fitness for it and without 
regard to the interests of his party or any other, he is 
fulfilling his pledge and is keeping partisanship out of 
his official position. 

This idea involves no abridgment of personal rights, 
no surrender of the privileges of a citizen and no be- 
trayal of party interests. Such a display of partisan 
spirit as is commended by Mr. Lauterbach we hold to be 
inconsistent with the proper administration of any oftice, 
municipal, State or Federal. It is certainly unwise, 
illogical and unnecessary in the transaction of affairs of 
a city, where there is no opportunity for legislation and 
no scope for party policy. 
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Editorial Votes. 


THE INDEPENDENT of this week requires four additional 
pages on account of the pressure of the full report of the 
important meeting of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
Dr. Parkhurst provides a striking article on the heart as 
against the head as an organ of religious and moral in- 





stinct; Dr. Kadono, a Japanese scholar, answers the ques- 
tion whether Japan is a Buddhistic country; Hanford A. 
Kidson, D.D., speaks of the climate in the Tennessee moun- 
tains; Dr. Cuyler discusses faith and works in his usual 
attractive and instructive way; T. O. Russell shows the 
progress which Paris has made under a Republic; Presi- 
dent Thwing has his second and concluding article on the 
improvement of our theological seminaries; Maurice 
Thompson’s outdoor sketch treats of apple trees and red 
headed woodpeckers ; the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop defends 
the missionaries’ sons in Hawaii; an old resident of Con- 
stantinople, whose name it is not well to give, illustrates 
the art of so conversing in a land of tyranny as not to be 
reported by eavesdroppers for treasonable utterances ; 
Wingate Rinder describes the New Salon in Paris, and J. 
L. Vance discusses the cultivation of the strawberry in the 
South. Memorial Day is honored ina striking poem by 
Katharine Lee Bates, and other poems are by Denis Wort- 
man and Florence K. Cooper; and there are stories by 
George 8S. Cottman, Frances Harris and Ella Lyle. 


THE general public is not likely to appreciate fully the 
significance of the quarter-centennial celebration of the 
Presbyterian Reunion. The Reunion of 1870 is the chief 
ecclesiastical event of the last half of the nineteeath cen- 
tury. The Old School and New School bodies had, in 
the thirty years of their separate existence, been as far 
apartin spirit and sympathy as two denominations bear- 
ing the same family name could well be. Indeed, the New 
School branch was closer to the Congregationaiists than to 
the Old School body. Yet there was, after all, a kinship 
which could not be ignored, an interest in the history of 
the past which was mutual, and a longing for an undivided 
future which brought the two divisionstogether. The Re 
union could not have been celebrated last week if it had 
not been a success, It wassomething more than the weld- 
ing of steel to steel, for that may show the line of future 
cleavage; it was a gradual fusing into a oneness 
of spirit and aim, which makes the Reunited Church to-day 
a homogeneous whole. Its schools of thought—and it 
would hardly be a living body without such schools—are 
not the direct continuation of the Old and New Schools of 
the division, but represent such differences of view as are 
perfectly consistent with oneness in spirit and oneness in 
government. The event so happily celebrated is a stand- 
ing testimony to the practicability of Christian union. 
There are several denominations nearer each other than 
these Presbyterian branches were prior to 1870, with fewer 
obstacles to overcome. Let them but express the desire to 
be one, and they would coalesce as naturally, if not as eas- 
ily, as two drops of water. The prosperity and economy 
which union brings, Dr. Roberts illustrates in his excellent 
address which, together with the addresses of Presidents 

Patton and Booth, we publish in full. 


WHEN a man gets indignant he is likely to speak with 
directness and force, and that is the way that the Rev. 
Sereno E, Bishop writes in an admirable article this week, 
in which he defends the missionaries’ sons in Hawaii 
against calumny. The record which he gives of them isa 
most extraordinary one. We challenge anything to equal 
that record, from any other community of men, whose his- 
tory can be followed for three generations. ‘There is only 
one thing about it which any one can regard as discredita- 
ble, and that is that some of them have gotrich. In the 
opinion of some people it is little less than a crime to have 
acquired property by industry and thrift. Those mission- 
aries’ sons have been industrious and thrifty, and two or 
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three of them are millionaires. To be sure they tse their 
money in a way that is not only without reproach, but is 
most honorable to them. They are public spirited and gen- 
erous men; they are the leading men in the community, 
and therefore some will say that they have robbed the poor, 
That is the socialistic way of looking at it, and people that do 
not believe in private property, who think that wealth is 
robbery, will not approve of their getting rich. When 
their fathers went to the Hawaiian Islands, there was, 
with the exception of the chiefs, not a native that owned 
a foot of land or bad a particle of personal property be- 
yond the rag of matting that did not cover him. Under 
the influence of those missionaries the land was divided 
and the natives all received their portions, under just that 
kind of a principle which we are now applying to the 
Indian reservations, putting the Indians on their separate 
holdings. A portion of the original common land was left 
as crown lands; and now that the missionaries’ sons have 
come into power under the Republic, those crown lands 
are again being divided under a law similar to our Home- 
stead Jaw, so that those who are without land can get it at 
a reasonable rate. As we look back upon the record of the 
missionaries and the missionaries’ sons we admire it. We 
have no criticism to offer upon it, and we thank Mr. Bishop 
for his spirited defense. He can make it, for he is himself 
one of the oldest of the missionaries’ sons, and is person- 
ally acquainted with every single one of them in the 
Islands. 


WIDE attention has been called to the dissenting opinion 
in the income tax case, pronounced by Mr. Justice Harlan. 
It was not marked by the usual judicial calmness charac- 
teristic of our Supreme Court. On the contrary, it attack- 
ed the decision of the majority of the court in language 
that was almost violent, declaring that it “strikes at the 
very foundation of national authority,” that it ‘“‘ tends to 
establish that condition of helplessness in which Congress 
found itself during the period of the Articles of Confeder- 
ation,” and that it is a decision which ‘* may well excite 
the gravest apprehensions.”” Hesaid the court had “ over- 
tarned its former adjudications,” and that mammoth cor- 
porations and those who have the property of the country 
in their hands will escape their just proportion of the 
burdens of taxation. ‘‘ This,’”’ he added, *‘ cannot be re- 
garded otherwise than a disaster to the country.”” Wedo 
not think it at all necessary to take such a 
lugubrious view of the future of the country. 
There are ways of raising sufficient revenue for 
the Government of the country without resorting to a 
principle which, while declared by the political economist 
to be fair and equal in theory, proves to be just the oppo- 
site in practical application, at least in this country. We 
do not anticipate the disaster which Mr. Justice Harlan 
fears; but if it should come as a result of this decision, 
certainly the Supreme Court would not be responsible. It 
is \4 duty to interpret the Constitution as it finds it, and 
the’ * is every reason to believe that it has done soin this 
case intelligently and conscientiously. If an income tax 
should be considered in the future desirable or necessary, it 
can still be levied by being apportioned among the States 
on the basis of population. This is plainly in accordance 
with the Constitution ; and when Mr. Justice Harlan de- 
nounces this method as involving ‘monstrous, wicked in- 
justice,’’ he is simply attacking a provision of the Consti- 
tution. We believe that the people of the country, on the 
whole, are well satisfied with the decision of the court. 

THE Sound Money Convention held in Memphis, Tenn 
last week, is of great significance in the present campaign 
against free silver. It was representative in character, and 
may be regarded as the expre vsicn of leading business men 
and financiers (of whom eight hundred were present) in that 
section on the free coinage of silver. ‘The South has been a 
stronghold of this idea. Its representatives in Congress 
have generally voted with the free silver men of the North- 
west. The Populistic element, which is, of course, solidly 
for free silver, has obtained a strong footing in the South, 
and the danger has been that that whole section would, at 
the critical moment, which most men believe is coming in 
the future, be found arrayed against sound money. The 
convention last week gave forth no uncertain sound. Its 
resolutions were as strong and straightforward as even the 
“gold bugs” of New York might adopt. Secretary Car- 
lisle delivered a powerful speech in advocacy of the gold 
standard, aud the words of the chief financial officer of the 
National Administration, himself a Southern man, must 
Lave great weight in that section. We are glad that the 
Administration has taken so firm a stand on this subject. 
It is doing what it can to educate its party in sounder ideas. 
The great danger of free silver legislation comes, of course, 
from that party, and if it can be induced to take higher 
ground, the battle for sound money will be speedily and 
finally won. 


THE plan of reforms in Turkey has been agreed upon by 
England, France and Russia, and been presented to the 
Sultan. It is very comprehensive, affecting the adminis- 
trative, financial and judiciary departments. Among the 
most important provisions are the following: a High Com- 
missioner, appointed with the assent of the Powers, is to 
have general supervision over the whole Empire, with the 
assistance of a Commission sitting in Constantinople; the 
provinces of.Eastern Turkey are to have Mohammedan or 
Christian governors,according to the preponderance of pop- 
ulation, the vice governor to be of different faith from the 
governor ; taxes are to be collected by local and municipal 
agents instead of by soldiers or trea: ury agents, and the 
provinces are co retain enough funds for their own admin. 
istration, and send the balance to Constantinople ; there is 
to be a genera! amnesty for crimes and offenses other than 
those againsi the common law, pending political trials are 
to stop and the prisoners are to be released ; imprisonment 
without special warrant is forbidden and speedy trial as- 
sured, together with release in case of acquittal; the num- 
ber of Christian judges is to be increased in proportion to 
the Christian population ; Christians are to serve equally 
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with Moslems in the gendarmerie ; conversion te Islam by 
force is forbidden and general freedom of religious confes- 
sion is to be secured ; the powers of magistrates are to be 
extended, and the local courts are to be under the supervi- 
sion of a delegation from the Court,of Appeals. The plan 
meets with very general disapproval on the part of the 
English papers, chiefly because of its great detail, which 
they believe will hamper its execution and make it un- 
workable. The fact that it seems to have emanated chiefly 
from St. Petersburg may also account somewhat for their 
opposition and skepticism as to good results. We confess 
that in this skepticism we cannot help sharing. The prop- 
ositions do not seem radical enough, especially in their fail- 
ure to provide for the prompt removal of unsatisfactory 
governors. 


No special objection can be made to the new Constitu- 
tion for Utah. The Convention has given women the 
complete suffrage, which involves the right to hold office 
and sit on juries. The Mormons rather favored this meas- 
ure, and they did not oppose the provision forbidding poly- 
gamy. One of the most striking provisions is that which 
makes a jury for the trial of civil, but not criminal, cases 
to consist of eight members, the verdict to be given by a 
three fourths majority. The most radical provision is 
that which forbids the State to have any debt beyond the 
meager limit of one hundred thousand dollars, It must 
work on a cash basis and can give itscredit to no railroads 
or irrigating schemes. We doubt the financial wisdom of 
this policy, especially as it is also made unlawful for any 
county or city to incur such debts, There appears to be in 
this some touch of opposition to Mr. Cannon’s railroad 
schemes. Mr. Cannon is the real dictator of the Mormon 
Church; and his devotion, and that of his leading associates 
in Church control to selfish money-making schemes does 
not augur favorably for the purity or the strength of the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints. 


....1f there was ever an historical event of peace that de- 
served commemoration by painting or statuary it was the 
laying of the Atlantic cable. In our own history the 
Declaration of Independence or the signing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation may be greater, but they were events 
of war as well as of peace. It is highly proper that the 
Chamber of Commerce in this city, last week, should have 
honored the memory of Cyrus W. Field and the distin- 
guished men who were associated with him—Peter Cooper, 
Moses Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts, Wilson G, Hunt, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, Chandler White and David Dudley 
Field, by the unveiling of a noble painting of the project- 
ors of the Atlantic cable, by the venerable artist, Daniel 
Huntington. Mr. Field is represented as stunding by a 
table in the presence of his seated associates, and explain- 
ing to them his project on a map Mr. Depew delivered 
the address in honor of Mr. Field. Two brothers of Cyrus 
W. Field are now living, one Justice Field, of the United 
States Supreme Court, the other, Dr. Henry M. Field, of 
The Evangelist. Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court, is 
his nephew. 

....One of the oldest of the early New York merchants, 
Henry A. Chittenden, died on the 23d inst., at his home in 
Montclair, N.J. He was born in 1816, began his business 
life at an early age in New Haven, Conn., removed to Hart- 
ford, conducted a prosperous business there for a number 
of years, and then came to New York City. Here he was 
associated with his brother, the late Simeon B. Chittenden, 
in the wholesale dry goods trade, and later was a member of 
the firm of Chittenden, Coe & Company. He resided for 
many yearsin Brooklyn, removing to Montclair, N. J., in 
1858. Mr. Chittenden was conspicuous as an able speaker 
and as one of the pioneers in the antislavery movement, 
with such men as Lewis ‘Tappan, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Gerrit Smith and Joshua Leavitt. He 
forwarded many fugitive slaves to Canada via the * under- 
ground railroad,” and in consequence of his prominence in 
this work, narrowly escaped lynching in Baltimore, Md, 
Mr. Chittenden celebrated, with his wife, on September 26th, 
1894, his golden wedding. 


.... There are some questions which it is of no great profit 
to discuss. One of them is the nature of the resurrection 
body, about which quite a little discussion is now being 
started by an unwise sermon of Dr. Heber Newton’s. Our 
Lord told the disciples that they could see that his resur- 
rection body had flesh and bones; but that was a body 
which he had on earth, and not in Heavep. We have the 
assurance of The Catholic World, which is discussing the 
question, that there have been numerous cases of saints 
whose living bodies have passed through shut doors, as did 
our Lord’s, and enjoyed other similar wonderful experi- 
ences. St. Dominic and St. Raymond, of Pennatfort, passed 
through closed doors. Tbere was St. Joseph, of Cupertino, 
who lived from 1603 to 1663, with whom it was, so to speak, 
habitual that he should be elevated in the air and fly 
through space, sv that 1t hardly occasioned any surprise in 
the spectators. No wonder with such facts before them 
that our contemporary can speak in great positiveness on 
this subject. 

....One of the worst men that ever lived in any land died 
last Sunday night at Kerrville, Tex. His name was John 
A. Morris, and during his life he had robbed a silly public 
of many millions of dollars, and he is believed to have left 
behind him a fortune of twenty or thirty millions. He was 
the king of gamblers, the head of the great Louisiana Lot- 
tery, the chief destroyer of public morals, the purchaser of 
legislatures, the corrupter of youth, hundreds of whom he 
ruined. When he had made his fabulous wealth he laid 
out a race course at Morris Park, uear New York, spent 
two million dollars on it, and then put his dying clutch on 
the Legislature of this State, which obediently passed a 
racing law to nullify the new Constitution. Horse racing 
wasthe highest aspiration of his life, and that he loved 
none the less for the gambling and fleecing that are in 
it. Decent citizens have had a long fight against him, 
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Louisiana curses his memory, and good men everywhere 
pray that our country may never see his like again. 


....-Hugh McCulloch died last week, in his eighty-seventh 
year. He was one of those men to whom the country owes 
a permanent debt of honor for the great work done during 
and after the Civil War. He was Controller of the Currency 
from 1863 to 1865, when President Lincoln made him Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, an office he held a second time under 
President Arthur. His first task in 1865 was to raise the 
money to end the War and pay the soldiers. This done, he 
was able in six months to begin reducing the public debt. 
This he did by converting a thousand millions of short, 
time obligations into a funded debt at lower interest. This 
was done in two years, and then the policy of steady reduc- 
tion of debt was followed out. He was a safe, conservative 
man; and THE INDEPENDENT is indebted to him, as are other 
journals, for important and wise discussion of financial 
questions. 


....-The Supreme Court has served the ends of justice and 
good government signally in its unanimous decision up- 
holding the sentence of EugeneV. Debs, the leader in the 
ruinous railway strike in Chicayo last year. The decision 
affirms the sovereignty, with certain limitation<, of the 
Federal Government over every foot of soil and every indi- 
vidual in the United States. This judgment of our highest 
tribunal is one big with importance for the future of the 
country. It will give little satisfaction toGovernor Evans, 
of South Carolina, who speaks of United States courts as 
foreign corporations; and such conspirators against the 
public rights as Debs will learn from it that mob law is not 
supreme. 


....-The author of the Queensberry Rules for the prac- 
tice of pugilism has found his skill of advantage in 
a fight with his own eldest son, Lord Alfred Douglass, 
on the crowded Piccadilly in London; and he got the 
better of the fight. He says that the scrap has let off 
some of the bad blood between them, and he feels more 
kindly toward his son than he has for years, and he should 
not wonder if his son felt better toward him. It isa fine 
condition of things and sheds luster on the character of the 
House of Lords. It is interesting to learn that the Marquis 
of Queensberry,as he drove away after having administered 
the drubbing to his son, was heartily cheered by the crowd. 


....Germany is in a state of suspense. The Government 
has been disgracefully beaten on the Emperor’s declared 
policy of repression of free speech and free thought; and 
men naturally say that Chancellor Hohenlohe; and the 
Minister of the Interior Koeller, who so angered the Reich- 
stag, will be allowed to resign. Everything depends on the 
will of the Emperor, for in Germany the retention of the 
Cabinet no more depends on the control of a majority than 
in the United States. The Emperor may return from his 
hunting season very angry and ready fora program to limit 
the suffrage aud thus crush Socialism, and then we shall 
see what we shall see. 


....The Redemptorist Father Lambert, who withdrew 
from the Roman Catholic Church, is not in an insane asy- 
lum, as some of the Catholic papers are asserting. He1is 
junior pastor of a large Methodist Church in Kingston, 
Jamaica, and his position and character are thoroughly 
reputable. We advise our friends in the Church which he 
has left to avoid careless and unchristian statements about 
him. Of course he must not be confounded with the 
bright Father Lambert who is now editor of The Free- 
man’s Journal, 


.... If voting by machinery would do as good work as the 
Mayor of Mt. Vernon reports, the practice could be ex- 
tended to the public advantaye ; for the election boards in 
that city declare the operation of the ballot machine highly 
successful, and the exact results for ten districts was ag- 
gregated for all candidates and centrally announced in 
sixteen minutes after the closing of the polls. If that 
reform movement could be adopted generally we should 
not have to sit up till midnight to know who was elected. 


.... We congratulate the Woman’s Club of Chicago on 
the decent act which jt performed in distinctly stating by 
an amendment to its constitution that ‘‘ membership shall 
be conditioned on character and intelligence, without re- 
gard to race, color, creed or politics.” The occasion of the 
amendment was the application of an intelligent colored 
woman for membership. We give honor to Dr. Sarah H. 
Stevenson, who ably defended the breaking down of the 
color line. 


....The Cuban revolutionists are denying the death of 
their leader, Sefior Marti; but there seems to be little 
doubt of the fact. Itis a great loss to their cause. It 1s 
impossible to trust any of the contradictory reports that 
reach us; but it seems evident that General Campos 18 
putting much energy into his campaign against the rebels, 
and has gained some signal successes, of which the great- 
est is the death of Marui. 


....Dr. Parkhurst sails for Europe this week, with the 
satisfaction of seeing the Chief of the Police, the mighty 
Byrnes, retired. It is a great victory, and we may now 
hope to see such an honest administration of laws as the 
city has never known. We thank Mayor Strong, the Police 
Commissioners and the great People whose votes have 
done so much more than seemed possible. 


....The Italian elections are the chief event of the week 
in foreign affairs. The Pope still forbids his faithful to 
vote. Those who voted—and there were not mary absteD- 
tions—had to choose between Crispi and the Socialists, 
neither acceptable to His Holiness. It is well that Crispi 
is sustained, and is assured of a new lease of power. 


....We said all we cared to say about Oscar Wilde when 
his case against the Marquis of Queensbury collapsed. 
Now he has been convicted and sentenced, and it is well, 

....A “ Woman’s Bible’—why not? We bavea Breeches 
Bible. 
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STUDENTS OF UNION SEMINARY SHUT OUT, 





THE WORK OF THE SECOND WEEK. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS, 





THE second week of the General Assembly was marked 
with the usual display of good feeling. There was no let- 
ting down, however, of the high standard of Conserva- 
tism which had characterized the election of the Moder- 
ator on the opening day. Much to the surprise of the 
Conservatives themselves, the vote on the question of 
Seminary Control was more than four to one in favor of 
the report as presented by the Assembly’s committee, the 
exact figures being 432 to 99, an elder from Westchester 
Presbytery being allowed to record his vote in the nega- 
tive the day after the ballot had been taken. As this 
minority was supposed to include all the Liberals and 
many of the Conservatives, who represented the several 
institutions that desired to be let alone, it is safe to call 
the recent meeting in Pittsburg a Conservative Assembly. 
Notwithstanding all the prophecy that has been made in 
recent years as to the growth of a sentiment in the Pres- 
byterian Church strong enough in a short time to reverse 
the action taken at Washington in the case of Professor 
Briggs, and at Saratoga in the case of Professor Smith, 
the fact must be recorded that the sentiment of the Pres- 
byterian Church as represented in its General Assemblies 
has been gradually but surely becoming more conserva- 
tive each year, This does not mean that all of the pres- 
byteries agree to all of the deliverances of the last three 
or four years, or that they will be satisfied with every 
action taken this year, but it must be acknowledged that 
when the voting is done the minority is not large. One 
no'ices, also, that when the vote is taken by yeasand nays 
itis not always easy for the presiding officer to decide 
the question, but when a rising vote is called for, the 
majority is literally overwhelming. 

Altho Union Seminary was not mentioned in the re- 
port of the Special Committee on Theological Seminaries, 
except in the appendix where the resolution of the Union 
directors was printed, in which they declined to accede 
to the recommendation of the General Assembly to have 
their charter amended, Union Seminary came before the 
Assembly in almost every speech for and against the re- 
port, and on nearly every day of the meeting. It is 
scarcely possible that the committee could have carried 
its report through had it not been for the strong appeals 
made by those advocating it to the aetion of Union Semi- 
nary and to the arguments made by the minority in de- 
f-nse of that institution. The strongest words against 
Union were used by representatives of the minori y. 
One college president in an eloquent speech against Dr. 
Young’s report, declared positively and with vigor that 
he had voted for the veto of Professor Briggs, and he 
added in the strongest possible language, and with an 
unnecessary degree of heat, that if that question were 
before the present Assembly be would repeat that vote, 
altho it drove Union Seminary not only out of the Pres- 
byterian Church, but out of the United States. In spite 
of that feeling he asserted that he was in favor of a sub- 
stitute for Dr. Young’s report, which he presented, The 
majority courteously laid the substitute on the table 
until evening, and then it was taken out by the sexton 
with the other useless papers. 

Another speaker opposing the report referred depre- 
catingly to the great state of unrest in the Presbyterian 
Church and, unfortunately for his argument, asked what 
had caused this unrest? He had in mind an answer, 
namely : ‘* That the appointment of the original commit- 
tee by the Portland Assembly three years ago to visit the 
theological seminaries had caused restlessness and uncer- 
tainty in the Church”; but before he had time to give his 
own answer, one came from the floor of the Assembly : 
‘* What caused this uorest?” asked thespeaker. ‘‘ Union 
did it,” was the answer from the floor. This reply was 
greeted with a smile, which soon broke into laughter, 
and in a moment, ‘‘ Union did it,” was heard from every 
quarter of the building. ‘‘ Yes, ‘ Union did it,’ you sav,” 
said the speaker, ‘* and because Union is a scamp Prince- 
ton may be one”; but his speech had little effect after the 
spell was broken. The proverbial small boy was not pres- 
ent, but his older brother had answered the clear-cut 
argument with a single sentence. The debate through- 
out the three days was remarkably free from personali- 
ties. Some of the commissioners had never seen Mr. 
McDougall, of Cincinnati, but they had expected to find 
him as fierce as a lion, They were greatly disappointed, 
however. No summer lake was ever more placid. In 
an address clear and earnest, he explained the report 
prepared by the committee of which he is a member, in 
such a convincing manner that those who did not want 
the control desired, seemed to feel that there was nothing 
else possible for the Church to do at the present time. 

Union Seminary came before the Assembly in an an- 
Swer to an overture from the Presbytery of New York 

telativ» t» studeats askiag to b2tiks1undar its care 
With @ view to licensure, The Presbytery asked what it 
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should do with students who came from Union Seminary. 
The answer begins with a recital from the Form of Gov- 
ernment and the Minutes of the General Assembly, rela- 
tive to the education of students, and says that inas- 
much as obedience to the Constitution of the Church is 
obligatory on all presbyteries, the Presbytery of New 
York is instructed and enjoined not to receive under its 
care for licensure students who are pursuing, or purpose 
to pursue, their studies in theological seminaries, respect- 
ing whose teaching the General Assembly disavows re- 
sponsibility. Whatever may have been the motive in the 
minds of the friends of Union Seminary on the floor of 
the Assembly, no speech was made in opposition to the 
report and few votes were cast against it. Later in the 
week an effort was made to have the vote reconsidered, 
as it was felt to be too severe against the Seminary ; but 
this motion was laid on the table, It would have required 
397 votes to reconsider it, and barely a tenth of that 
number voted for the rec snsideration. 

Another resolution referring to Union Seminary was 
carried through with slight opposition. It authorized 
the Committee on Conference with Theological Semina- 
ries to inquire into the rights of the Presbyterian Church 
in the property now held by Union Seminary, and to 
recommend to the Assembly what measures should be 
taken to enforce those rights. It was stated on the floor 
of the Assembly that James Brown and ex-Governor 
Morgan had made their great benefactions to Union be- 
cause they thought that their property would be used 
solely in advancing theological education for the Presby- 
terian Church, In behalf of the Moderator, General 
Beaver made the statement publicly that Governor Mor- 
gan consiulted Dr. Booth on this very point, and it was 
because Dr. Booth assured him that his property would 
be safe for the Church, that he made his liberal gifte. 
The Special Committee on Theological Seminaries, of 
which Dr. W. C. Young is chairman, has been increased 
by these add tions: Ministers—Robert Russell Booth, F. 
C. Monfort, Geo, W. F. Birch and W. H. Hubbard ; El- 
ders—ex-Governor Beaver, C. A. Vanderburgh, Robert 
H. Hinkley and Thomas Ewing. It seems probable that 
the matter will be carried to the civil courts within a 
yeir or two. 

The Assembly commemorated its Reunion, in this 
city twenty-five years ago, with special services for 
which extensive preparations had been made. So great 
was the desire to hear the speeches of President F, L. 
Patton, of Princaton ; President H. M. Booth, of Auburn 
Seminary, and Dr. W. H. Roberts, the Stated Clerk, that 
a second service was held in a neighboring church and 
the addresses were repeated. 

Dr. Patton gave a masterly presentation of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Presbyterian Church, but men 
marveled at his extreme liberality, when he declared, for 
instance, that the Bible was the great question of the 
day, not the question of the inerrancy of the Bible nor 
the freedom from error of the original autographs of 
Scripture. He thought it a mistake to burden men’s 
minds with these minor considerations. The Moderator 
looked askance at the sp»aker, and if he had been an 
applicant before the New York Presbytery, it is doubtful 
whether he would have been so successful in securing 
his license, as were the recent Union Seminary students 
who were examined by Dr. Booth and others, a few 
wecks ago. Dr. Patton’s statement in reference to the 
importance of Bible study by college students was re- 
ceived with great applause, He said that every sopho- 
more in Princeton next fall would be required to know 
something about St. Paul’s Epistles. He does not think 
that the study of the Bible should be deferred until the 
Semioary is reached, nor that it should be allowed in the 
college by grace of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, but that it should have a definite and prominent 
place in the college curriculum, 

President Booth, in presenting the influence of the 
Presbyterian Church upon other Churches, gave a fine 
definition of the influence of the Christian Church, and 
then showed that the Presbyterian Church fulfilled the 
ideal which he had presented. His tribute to the great 
theologians of this Church was received with great ap- 
plause. Study, prayer and work were the three words 
which the Presbyterian Church must place in the front, 
if it is to exert that influence which it should upon other 
Churches, 

Important as were these two addresses, the one de- 
livered by Dr. Roberts, produced, perhaps, the deepest 
impression. His figures were startling; no other Pres- 
byterian, in Pittsburg, at least, knew how great his 
Church was, numerically or financially. When the 
growth had been presented, Dr. Roberts struck the key- 
note of the meeting and of the Assembly by recommend- 
ing the raising of a million dollar fund, first, to clear the 
debts on the boards and next to increase their work. 
Twenty-five years ago a similar suggestion brought into 
the Church eight miilion dollars ; and while there is not 
so much jubilation throughout the Church to-day as 
there was then, it is believed that it will not be difficult 
for the special commit'ee appointed for the purpose to 
secure at least one million dollars. Dr. W. L. McEwan, 
pastor of the Third Church, called so frequently now 
the Historic Church, is the chairman of the committee, 
and Dr. Roberts is its treasurer. The debts resting upon 
the Board, which this moyement seeks to pay off, amount 
to about $600,000, 
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The reports of the eight boards of the Church and the 
dozen or more theological seminaries were very gratify- 
ing. While the larger boards report debts, the Home 
Board, one of $364,000, and the Foreign Board about 
half that amount, the secretaries, and the Assembly as 
well, believe that causes beyond the control of the 
boards have lead to these debts, and that with a special 
effort it will not be difficult to remove them. It was ex- 
pected that the new Presbyterian building in New York 
would cause a debate, but only a passing reference was 
made toit. ‘The Assembly felt that it could trust the men 
at the head of the boards in New York. The Assem- 
bly discountenanced the use of individual communion 


cups, and authorized the use of unfermented wine at the 


Lord’s Table for those churches that desired it in prefer 
ence to the ordinary communion wine. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the relation of Young 
People’s Societies to the Church, The Plan of Federation 
of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches and correspond- 
ence with the Protestant Episcopal Church were re- 
ferred back to the Committee of Church Unity. Frater- 
nal greetings were exchanged with several kindred 
bodies, nearly an entire afternoon being giver to the 
visiting delegates from the United Presbyterian General 
Assembly in session in this city and those from other de- 
nominations. 

All in all, the 107th General Assembly and the 8th held 
in this city has been one of the most harmonious and 
best-tempered Assemblies held in many years. Dr. 
Booth, as Moderator, has brought to bear upon the As- 
sembly a thorough knowledge of parliamentary law and 
a personal influence that has done much to secure uni- 
formity of action. His Jerusalem gavel will be carried 
to New York with scarcely an indication of its having 
been used, Order has been kept for the most part with 
the uplifted finger. No one will ever have cause to say 
that any Pittsburg ruling warranted the criticism to 
which the Moderator had been subjected publicly and 
privately, before hiselection. Aside from the statement 
made to General Beaver, relative to the Union Seminary 
funds, a disinterested observer would never have be- 
lieved that he came from what has been called eo fre 
quen ly during the Assembly, ‘‘ the storm center ef the 
Presbyterian Church”—New York. 

PITTSBURG, May 25th, 1895. 


REGULAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


FOURTH DAY—MONDAY, MAY 20TH. 


The great debate over the seminaries’ committee report 
was resumed this morning, continued throughout the day 
until 4 P.M ,wheo the vote was taken which was announced 
in THE INDEPENDENT last week. Of the530 votes cast, 432 
were in favor of the report and 98 were opposed toit. Ata 
subsequent session, John H. Dey,of New York,long connect- 
ed with The Evangelist, asked the privilege of casting his 
ballot with the negative, as he was not present when the 
vote wastuken. This privilege was accorded him, making 
the vote 99 to 482. 

The speaking to day was of the high order of the entire 
debate. The commissioners disregarded personalities and 
addressed themselves to the merits of the question, which 
were in brief, on the one hand, that the Presbyterian 
Church had no sufficient guaranty that any one of its sev- 
eral semivaries would not do what Union Seminary had 
done, leave the Assembly, taking the property with it; 
that it was necessary to safeguard the teaching and gov- 
erning forces and the property of the Church, by mak- 
ing it possible for the Church, not the Assembly, to go into 
court in case of a diversion of funds, or in case of heretical 
teaching. On the other hand, men equally conservative 
as well as liberals, dissented from the proposition to have 
the Church or the General Assembly, as they termed it, 
control the seminaries. They insisted that the Church 
should trust its men in the faculties and in the governing 
boards. 

The vote was a surprise to the men who favored the 
committee’s report, quite as much as to those who opposed 
"whe relation of the Southern Church to the Northern 
Church was also discussed, and a letter sent to the South- 
ern Church intimating that the question of unity would 
be considered, if it came from the brethren themselves. 


FIFTH DAY, TUESDAY MAY 21stT—MOoRNING SESSION. 


Dr. John S. MacIntosh, the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on The Church at Home and Abroad, the 
monthly magazine of the Church, presented his report this 
morning. The year closed witha deficit of $2,675,58 and a 
circulation of 16,879 copies. The committee said in closing 
its report: . 


In view of all these facts, we recommend the continuous and 
hearty support of The Church at Home and Abroad, It has found 
its own place; it is more and more satisfactorily filling it ; and 
it will grow in strength and popularity with the years. Our be- 
lief is that with returning prosperity, with the present fresh out- 
burst of missionary intelligence and zeal, and because of special 
efforts now begun and to be more earnestly and wisely continued 
to meet in our columns the demands and the wants of our young 
people’s societies and similar organizations, and because of the 
popularity of our magazine with these societies, so distinctly and 
freely attested by their leaders and supporters, the circulation of 
The Church at Home and Abroad will during this current and in 
succeeding years steadily increase. We have faith in our future. 
We believe the publication should be continued. We fear not to 
ask for support and encouragement; we intend to deserve suc - 
cess; and we are satisfied that by this valuable missionary publi- 
cation the intelligence of our Church will be enlarged and the 
treasuries of our hard-pressed boards will be belped in their un- 
deserved straits, 
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I. We recommend that the committee be reappointed, with the 
same powers and instructions. 

II. We recommend that the Assembly indorse the resolution 
above cited. 

There was no time for speech-making aud, after a few 
words from Dr. MacIntosh, the recommendations were 
adopted. 

The Board of Home Missions came next before the Board. 
Dr. George Norcross, the chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee, presented an interesting report, which outlined the 
work of the Board dtiring the last twenty-five years. He 
closed by offering a series of recommendations ; the first 
and fourth of which read as follows: 

“1. That the following members of the Board, whose terms of 
service expire with this meeting of the General Assembly, be 
re-elected: Ministers—Thomas 8. Hastings, D.D., Charles L. 
Thompson, D.D., James 8. Ramsey, D.D. Ruling elders- John 
Crosby Brown, William H. Corbin. Walter M. Aikman, Robert 
Henderson and Wilson Phraner, D.D., to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Rev. Dr. Teal. 

“4. That the Assembly express again its high appreciation of 
the faithful and efficient services of the officers and members of 
the Board, and urge upon all our people the duty of a loyal co- 
operation and sympathy with them in their efforts to advance 
the interests of Home Missions throughout the land.” 


The other recommendations concerned the debt, self- 
support of mission churches, approval of woman’s mission 
work, and thé observance of the first Sunday of July as a 
day for special offering for the debt of the Board, 

Mr. George E. Sterry, of New York, took the floor to op- 
pose the first resolution, rather to refer it back to the com- 
mittee that the New York commissioners might lay before 
the committee facts in their possession. Before the mo 
tion was presented to the House, Dr. W. C. Roberts, Sec- 
retary of the Board, and Dr. John Hall, the President, were 
heard. Dr. Hall addressed himself to the proposed re- 
commitment which it was understood had reference to the 
renomination of Pres. Thos. S. Hastings and Mr, John 
Crosby Brown, a director of Union Seminary. Dr. Hall 
pleaded for charity and carried the house with him, so that 
when the final motion was presented, the Assembly voted 
unanimously for every one of the resolutions. Dr. Roberts’s 
address wasin the interest of the general work of the 
Board, , 

Dr. Roberts distributed, at the close of the meeting, a 
pamphlet in reference to the Presbyterian House in New 
York, the substance of which has already appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT. Some additional statements are as fol- 
lows: 

When it appeared that it would be necessary both to 
secure larger accommodations and at the same time re- 
duce expenses, it was suggested that instead of reducing 
the salaries of missionaries on the field there should be a 
reduction in rent for office room. Wonder the then existing 
circumstances the practical rental, looking at the valua- 
tion of the property, amounted to $39,000, This seemed a 
heavier amount than-it was wise to pay ; still to make any 
change in tbe building itself, such as would give accom- 
modation, would require an expenditure of not less than 
$25,000, without adding anything to the value of the prop- 
erty. There was in addition a belief by the financial mem- 
bers of the Board that many of the securities pow 
held by the boards without conditions, such as railway 
stock, real-estate mortgages and lands, could be both 
legally and profitably put into a new building and made 
more secure as investments than they could possibly be in 
their present form. Such a building would also furnish a 
better basis of credit than these very securities. Accord- 
ingly after thoroughly canvassing the whole situation the 
boards came to the conclusion that by purchasing the 
lot’ proposed aud securing a business house, a plan 
could be arranged which would eventually secure a free 
rental for the Boards and a steady income sufficient not 
merely to pay the interest on any mortyage, but to form a 
sinking fund which would in time free the building eutire- 
ly, and in time cover all the expense of home administra- 
tion. Toa the carrying out of the plans contracts were 
secured, pronounced by experts the lowest at which such 
work had been done in many years. In order to guard 
against all possible difficulties a Joan of $1,000,000 was 
arranged for, but with the condition that the money should 
be taken only as needed, the interest beginning in all cases 
when the money was received. Thus no interest was paid 
on any borrowed money until December 7th, 1894, and up 
to April 30th, 1895, not more than $600,000 of the million 
dollars had been taken from the bank, and so far as pres- 
ent appearances go, it is probable that not more than $850,- 
000 will be drawn. In order to secure the boards against 
any loss on the interest paid for money borrowed before 
any revenue should accrue from rents, $44,000 was donated 
for this purpose by Mr. John S. Kennedy, and $43,950 was 
received as rent and bonus for cancellation of lease by 
tenants in possession, so that enough money was provided 
beforehand to pay the interest on the whole amount bor- 
rowed for two years in case the building should be so long 
in course of erection. With regard to the probable rental, 
twenvy leases have already been paid, and there are indica- 
tions that the remainder of the building will secure equally 
good terms. On this basis the original idea, it is expected, 
will be secured ; namely, that the rents will pay four per 
cent. on the principal, and besides affording free accommo- 
dations to the two boards, yield a handsome annual sum 
that can be put in a sinking fund. Two gentlemen bave 
already offered large gifts toward the cancellation of any 
obligation that may not be satisfied on the completion of the 
building. The building fund is kept absolutely separate 
from moneys intended to meet current expenses. 


FIFTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The afternoon session was divided between the Boards of 
Ministerial Relief and Freedmen. Dr. Jesse F. Forbes, of 
New York, read the report of the Standing Committee in 


behalf of aged clergymen, and closed with these recom- 
mendations, which were adopted : 


“ First, That instead of askiaz our churches and individuals te 
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contribute as hitherto the annual sum of $150,000 for the Board 
of Ministerial Relief, the General Assembly urge upon them the 
duty and privilege of giving $200,000 the coming year, that out of 
a full treasury each beneficiary under the care of this Board may 
receive the whole amount recommended by his presbytery. 

** Second. That we again commend the work of this Board to all 
the churches and urge the pastors, and especially the ruling 
elders, to show all needed diligence in its behalf. 

“Third. That Henry E. Niles, D.D., the Rev. William M. 
Paden, George Junkin, Esq., and A. Charles Barclay, Esq., 
whore terms of service now expire, be re-elected for the ensuing 
three years. 

* Fourth. That the minutes of the Board be approved.” 

Dr. Forbes was earnest in his plea for justice, not charity, 
for the servants of the Church who had done such faithful 
work in its behalf. He was followed by ex-President Knox, 
of Lafayette College, a member of the Board. 

Dr. J. I. Blackburn, of Covington, Ky., presented the re- 
port of the Standing Committee on the Freedmen’s Board. 
After listening to an address bristling with facts by the 
secretary, Dr. KE. P. Cowan, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

“First. That the Assembly heartily commend the Board of 
Missions to Freedmen for the faithful and efficient discharge of 
its duties during the past year and that the Board be encouraged 
to continue its with work wisdom and zeal. 

“Second, That the churches be asked to increase their contri- 
butions so that the Board may have at least $250,000 to prose- 
cute its work for another year. 

“ Third, That the presbyteries be urgently requested to give 
special consideration to the work and claims of this Board at 
their fall meetings. 

* Fourth. That all pastors and stated supplies be urged to in- 
struct their congregations in the work among the freedmen and 
to appeal to them for offerings to this cause. 

“ Fifth. That the minutes of the proceedings of the Board as 
submitted for our examination be approved. 

“Sirth. That the following members of the Board, Messrs. 
Charles H. Riggs, George B. Logan, 8. P. Harbison, and Samuel 
H. Moore, D.D., David R. Breed, D.D., whose term of service 
expires with this Assembly, be re-elected.” 

Among other overtures answered by the Assembly to-day 
was one in regard to the Salvation Army, in which it was 
said that since the Salvation Army did not claim to be a 
Church, the Assembly could not recognize it assuch. An 
overture in reference to the individual communion cup was 
answered in the negative, the Assembly taking the ground 
that the Church should not depart from the primitive 
method of administering the Lord’s Supper. 

FIFTH DAY—EVENING SESSION, 

One of the largest meetings ever held in the Third Church 
was that addressed this evening by Dr. John Hall, Dr. J. 
S. Dixon, of Philadelphia, the Rev. Geo. E. Smith, of Santa 
Fé, the Rev. Geo, F. McAfee, of New York, and the Rev. 
W Thompson, President of Miami University. The 
meeting was in the interest of Home Missions. Dr. Hall 
said that the work of the Board is one that is distinctively 
patriotic aud should commend itself to all good citizens. 


SIXTH DAY, WEDNESDAY, MAY 22p 
SESSION, 


MORNING 


Foreign Missions had a free sweep this morning as Home 
Missions had yesterday. The report was read by the Rev. 
Geo. W. Chalfant, of Pittsburg, and addresses were made 
by Dr. John Gillespie, one of the secretaries of the Board, 
Dr. Booth, the Moderator, Dr. Henry H. Jessup, of Beirft, 
Syria, and ex-Governor Beaver. In his addre-s, Dr, Gilles- 
pie referred to the fact that a young graduate of the West- 
ern Seminary, a resident of Pittsburg, who is engaged to a 
young lady in Allegheny, had planned to go to Africa this 
fall to take the place of Dr. A. C. Good, who died last fall. 
The couple were unable to go because the Board did not 
have sufficient money to send them. Dr. Gillespie said that 
he hoped that the sun would not set before the money was 
raised. In fifteen minutes, more than $2,000 was raised for 
this purpose, and $2,000 more was subscribed to pay the 
debt of the Board, which amounts to $174,000. The follow 
ing were the resolutions adopted in behalf of the Board ; 

RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
That the following members of the Board whose term of 
service expires June Ist, 1895, be re-elected, viz.: 

Ministers: The Rev. Wm. M. Paxton, D.D., the Rev. John D. 
Wells, D.D., the Rev. John Balcom Shaw, D.D., and the Rev 
David Gregg, D.D. 

Laymen: William A, Booth, KE. M. Kingsley and Alexander 
Maitland, and that Elbert G. Brinckerhoff, of the Presbytery of 
Jersey City, be elected to fill the vacancy in the class of 1897 
created by the retirement of Geo. S. Coe, after a faithful service 
of fifteen years. 

2. That the Assembly heartily approves the election of the Rev. 
Arthur J. Brown, D.D., to the secretaryship rendered vacant by 
the death of Dr. Arthur Mitchell. 

3. That the Assembly records its grateful appreciation of the 
services rendered to the cause by the members of the Board ; 
several of whom have acted in this capacity for twenty-five years 
or more, and also the industry and fidelity of its salaried officers, 
including the Field Secretary,and our gratitude to God that he 
has added another year tothe honored and useful life of Secre- 
tary Emeritus Dr. John C. Lowrie. 

4. Whilst the Assembly approves the action of the Board in cur 
tailing appropriations by reason of reduced contributions, yet it 
records its solemn conviction that the Church owes it as asacred 
obligation and proof of loyalty to Christ, our King, not only to 
sustain the work already undertaken and the laborers already in 
the field,but by larger and more universal liberality to extend the 
work where God is opening wide and effectual doors, and espe- 
cially to send out every approved and qualified missionary that 
offers himself for this service. 

As possible helps to the large increase of contributions for the 
future, the Assembly would offer and recommend to the prayer- 
ful consideration of ministers and people the following sugges- 
tions: 

(a) Cannot something effective be done to induce the more than 
two thousand non-contributing churchesand the many thousand 
non-contributing members to take some part, however small, in 
this great work ¢ 

(b) Cannot our people be made to feel more deeply their indi- 
vidual, personal obligation for the world’s conversion, that the 
Church is an agency instituted of Christ. for this end, that we 
have received the gift of salvation that we may impart it to oth- 
ers, that we are not merely to have missionary organizations in 
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the Church, but that the Church itself is a divine missionary or- 
ganization’ And to make this idea effective ought not church 
sessions to co-operate, acting with the pastorsin stimulating mis. 
sionary interest and large liberality ? 

(c) Have synodical and presbyterial committees done their ful] 
duty when they have prepared and presented their annual re. 
ports?’ Should they not also exercise a judicious oversight of the 
work throughout the year, co-operate with pastors and Sunday- 
school officers, and see that vacant churches have the opportu. 
nity of contributing to this cause 7 

6. It is our profound conviction, in view of the promise given in 
the New Testament and in our Lord’s express command to this 
work of the world’s evangelization, that a single annual contri- 
bution is not sufficient to discharge our responsibility; and in 
view of the great importance of method in developing the fullest 
liberality of the Church and reaching the largest number of giv- 
ers, we cordially commend what is known as the Board’s plan of 
taking offerings. 

7. That the Assembly resoznizes with devout gratitude to God 
the continued interest and increasing efficiency of our women’s 
societies and their steady loyalty to the Board ; alsotheir earnest 
efforts to organize our children and youth and train them in the 
systematic support of missions. Inthe judgment of the Assem- 
bly the gradual reduction of special objects and the concentra 
tion of prayer and effort on special departments of the work or 
on the work in its entirety is a policy to be commended to the 
women’s societies and to all friends of the cause. 

8. That the increased offerings of Sunday-schools and Young 
People’s societies to this cause are not only helpful for present 
needs but helpful for the future. We recommend that the 
Christmas offering be repeated and enlarged this year. And 
inasmuch as the average gift of one cent each week from each 
Sunday-school scholar would amount in one year to the magnifi- 
cent sum of $450,000, we urge that they be encouraged and en- 
abled to contribute frequently. We also commeed the plan en- 
listing groupsof Young People’s Societies in the same presbytery 
for the support of a missionary. 

9%. In order that the Board may be enabled to carry on its cur- 
rent work and provide for each enlargment as is demanded by 
the developments of Providence in our mission fields, it is recome 
mended that our churches aim at an offering at least twenty per 
cent. in advance of the amount ccntributed the past year. 

10, In order that current receipts may be used for current ex- 
penses the Board is authorized and recommended to devise such 
means as they may deem wise for liquidating the debt. 

1). Inasmuch as prayer is a condition of success in the work of 
foreign missions, and the Lord’s appointed means for securing 
laborers for his harvest the Assembly urges the maintenance of 
the monthly concert in all the churches, that more prominence 
be giventothis subject inthe week of prayer for the world’s con 
version, and in public and private devotions, and that the week 
beginning April 7th next be appointed as a special season of 
prayer for missions in the Church and family. 

The Theological Seminaries’ Conference Committee was 
enlarged to-day by the addition of Dr. F. C. Montfort, Dr. 
W. H. Hubbard, Mr. C. E. Vanderburgh, Dr. Geo. W. F. 
Birch, Mr. R. H. Hinkley, Mr. Thomas Ewing and General 
Beaver. Dr. Birch resigned from the Lane Seminary Com- 
mittee, and Dr. John I, Blackburn, of Covington, Ky. 
appointed in bis place, 

Judge Hinkley presented the following resolution which 
was referred to the Conference Committee : 

Resolved, That: the Committee on Conference with Theologica 
Seminaries be requested to inquire into and to report tothe next 
General Assembly as to the rights of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America in the property now held by the 
Union Seminary in New York, and to recommend what measures 
should be taken to enforce said rights. 

SIXTH DAY 

This afternoon was divided between the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Board for Aid of Colleges and Academies. 
The Standing Committee for the Board which educates 
young ministers was represented by its chairman, Dr. 
Martin D. Kneeland, of Boston. 

After an address by Dr. Kneeland, the Secretary of the 
Board, Dr. E. B. Hodge, was heard in its behalf. 

The Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies, the young- 
estin the family of boards, had, as its champions, Prof. 
Warren H. Landon, of the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, and the Rev. Dr, Edward C, Ray, of Chicago, 
the Secretary of the Board. Dr. Ray pleaded for Presby 
terian educational institutions in the West which should 
teach the Bible. He desired the Presbyterian Church not 
merely to keep pace with the Methodists, Baptists and 
Congregationalists, but tooccupy the vacant place to which 
they were entitled, namely, at the head. 


, Was 


-AFTERNOON SESSION, 


SIXTH DAY—EVENING Session. 

The popular meeting to night was so large that an over 
flow service was held, and both meetings were addressed 
by returned missionaries, Dr. H. H. Jessup presiding at the 
one in the Assembly Church. 


SEVENTH DAY, THURSDAY, 
SESSION, 


MAY 23p—MORNING 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures presented a series 
of answers to overtures this morning, the most important 
being that replying to a question received from the Pres 
bytery of New York. In answer to a request from that 
presbytery for instruction, the committee this 
answer: 


made 


The following overture has been received from the Presbytery 
of New York, viz.: 

“The Presbytery of New York overtures the General Assembly 
to instruct it in relation to its duty toward students applying to 
be taken under its care who are pursuing, or purpose to pursue, 
their studies in theological seminaries respec ting whose teaching 
the General Assembly disavows responsibility,” 

The committee recommend that the following answer be given : 

We recognize the general principle that a young man should 
stand on his merits as revealed by examination for entrance into 
the Presbyterian ministry, yet: 

I. It is the genius of the whole Presbyterian system to educate 
its ministers through careful training and presbyterial super- 
vision “and to make effectual provision that all who are ad- 
mitted as teachers be sound in the faith.” (Form of Govt., Sec. 
1, Chap. 5.) 

II. Our Book requires that “except in extraordinary cases,” 
before licensure the candidate * shall have studied divinity at 
least two years under some approved divine or professor of 
theology.” (Form of Govt., Sec. 6, Chap. 14.) 

Ill, The General Assem)ly of 189} recom n2nded every presby- 
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tery under their care “to inspect the education of these youth 
(those preparing for the ministry) during the course of both their 
academic {and theological studies, choosing for them such 
schools, seminaries and teachers. as they may judge most proper 
and advantageous; so as eventually to bring them into the minis- 
try well furnished for their work.’ (Baird’s Digest, p. 398.) 

IV. The General Assembly of 1894 affirmed that it is the privi- 
lege of the presbytery to direct “the education of their students 
within reasonable limits in schools approved by the General As- 
sembly, and to prohibit their attendance at institutions disap- 
proved by the same.” (Min., 1894, p. 125.) 

Therefore, inasmuch as obedience to the Constitution of the 
Church is obligatory on all presbyteries, we recommend that 
in accordance with the provisions of the Form of Government 
above cited, the Presbytery of New York be instructed and en- 
joined not to receive under its care for licensure students who 
are pursuing or purpose to pursue their studies in theological 
seminaries respecting whose teaching the General Assembly dis- 
avows responsibility. 

Not a speech was made against the answer to the over- 
ture, and it was adopted, with a very small minority vote. 

In regard to the Stated Clerk, Dr. W. H. Roberts, altho 
several presbyteries and one synod had sent in overtures 
protesting against the salary which the Stated Clerk re- 
ceives, after enumerating the various duties devolving 
upon him the following was passed almost unanimously : 

The Stated Clerk is really the administrative arm of the 
Church, and is ina peculiar sense the officer of the Assembly. 
The General Assembly, we take it, wants its work done, but 
done effectively; and when we get a clerk who can fill the posi- 
tion and do the work as we want it done, especially when, in the 
way in which he does it, he saves more than his salary, why 
should he not receive the market price for his work and skill? 

Moreover, the Stated Clerk is an officer of the Assembly, and 
the Assembly must determine for itself what is a fair compensa- 
tion for his services in view of the responsibilities of his position 
and the work which the Assembly demands that he shall per- 
form. 

In view of a number of propositions submitted to the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures relative to Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies in the Presbyterian Church, the Moderator 
was authorized to appoint a special committee to consider 
the whole subject of young people’s societies and their rela- 
tions to the Church and to report to the next As-embly. 
The following committee was appointed: Ministers—David 
R. Breed, Maitland Alexander, W.S. P. Bryan, William 
L.. McEwan, J. M. Barclay, Loyal Y. Grahamand J. K. 
Fowler; Elders—H. T. Nash, R. P. Ernest, James Yer- 
eance aud H. M. Rossiter. 

Dr. H. H. Jessup, chairman of the Committee ou Sys- 
tematic Beneficence, presented that topic this morning. 
His report, read by his brother, Judze William H. Jessup, 
of Scranton, Penu., showed that the decrease in receipts is 
much smaller, considering the crippled finances of the 
country and of the Church than might have been reason- 
ably expected. The‘total loss as compared with the pre- 
vious year is $44,829. Four of the boards record gains, 
namely: Home Missions, $31,570; Foreign Missions, $23- 
566; Sabbath-school work, $8,036, and Aid for Colleges and 
Academies, $60,478—a total of $123,650. Against these we 
have to report losses as follows: Education, $24,937 ; 
Church Erection, $128,116; Ministerial Relief, $8,471, and 
Freedmen, $6,955—a total of $158,479, or a net loss of #44,829. 
Among the recommendations attached to the report and 
adopted by the Assembly was the following : 

That the General Assembly would repeat its resolution of last 
year, viz.: That it “ expects each of its synods, presbyteries and 
churches to give its just share of the funds needed to prosecute 
the work of the boards of the Church,” and accordingly directs the 
Assembly’s Committee on Systematic Beneficence to make an 
apportionment to the different presbyteries of the various 
amounts recommended by this Assembly including all the agen- 
cies of the Church. This apportionment shall be based upon the 
average percentage of the congregational expenses and total 
offerings made by the presbyteries during the past two years, less 
bequests, and shall be forwarded to the stated clerk of each pres- 
bytery, and that each presbytery through its Committee on Sys- 
tematic Beneficence, or in such other way as in its wisdom it may 
deem best, undertake the raising within its bounds for the boards 
of the Church such a sum as it considers, in view of its ability 
and their needs, its fair share of the whole amount required ; and 
that each chureh be informed by presbytery of the sum requested 
from it for each board —it being understood that this is a mini- 
mum, and that the wealthier churches by their additional offer- 
ings be encouraged to supplement what may be lacking through 
the failure of remote and feeble churches to contribute to the 
general treasury of the Church. 


SEVENTH DAY.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Two Boards, Publication and Sabbath-school Work and 
Church Erection, occupied the bulk of the afternoon. The 
report of the standing committee on tbe first Board was 
read by the Rev. John C. McClintock ; and after addresses 
by Dr.E. R. Craven and Judge Willson, of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Geo. C. Overstreet, of Louisville, the recommendations 
of the committee were adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. S.G. Boardman, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Board of Church Erection, read the report and 
made a few remarks, and was followed by Dr. Erskine N. 
White, of New York, the Secretary of the Board. The rec: 
ommendations, which were of the usual character, were 
adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Church Unity, which 
was printed in full in THE INDEPENDENT last week, was 
taken up as unfinished business, and after addresses in its 
behalf by Dr. R. M. Patterson and Dr. Joseph T. Smith, 
members of the committee, the report concerning the Plan 
of Federation and the answers from the 195 presbyteries, 
which had been received, were referred back to the com- 
mittee for further consideration aud for report next year. 
It is understood that Dr. Smith, who desired to be relieved 
from further service on the commictee, has reconsidered 
his request, and will remain its chairman. 


SEVENTH DAY—EVENING SEssIOn. 


THE SILVER WEDDING OF THE UNITED CHURCH. 


Two great services held in commemoration of the Reunion 
of the Old and New Schools in 1869. Addresses by Pres. 
rancis LL. Patton, of Princeton University, Pres. Henry 
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M. Booth, of Auburn Semivary, and Dr. William H. 
Roberts, the Stated Clerk of the Assembly. 

Seldom is there witnessed at the meetings of the General 
Assembly such an impressive service as that held in the 
Third Presbyterian Church on Thursday evening. On the 
platform sat the present Moderator, Dr. Robert Rusell 
Booth and ten of his predecessors. It was hoped that the 
venerable secretary emeritus of the Foreign Mission Board, 
Dr. J. C. Lowrie, of New York, the senior living modera- 
tor who presided over the Old School Assembly in this 
city thirty years ago, would preside. But he was unable to 
be present; and in order not to be invidious in choosing a 
presiding officer, it was decided that Dr. Booth should re- 
main in the chair, as he has done at nearly every session 
since the present Assembly began. Beside him were the 
Rev. Dr. Henry A. Nelson, of Philadelphia, the editor of 
The Church at Home and Abroad, the moderator of the 
New School Assembly in 1867; Dr. Francis L. Patton, 
President of Princeton University, who was moderator 
here in 1878; Dr. Henry H. Jessup, for forty years a Syrian 
missionary and the moderator in Saratoga in 1879; Dr. E. 
R. Craven, Secretary of the Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-school work, Philadelphia, and the moderator of the 
Assembly in 1885 at Cincinnati; Dr. Joseph T. Smith, of 
Baltimore, the moderator at Omaha, in 1887; Dr. Charles 
L. Thompson, of New York, the moderator of the Cen- 
tennial Assembly in Philadelphia, in 1888; Dr. Wm. C. 
Roberts, senior Secretary of the Board of Home Missions, 
and the moderator of the Assembly in New York, in 1889; 
Dr. Wm. E. Moore, of Columbus, the permanent clerk of 
the Assembly and the moderator of the Revision Assembly 
at Saratoga in 1890; Dr. Willis G. Craig, Professor of 
McCormick Seminary, Chicago, the moderator of the 
Briggs Assembly in Washington in 1893; and Dr. S. A. 
Mutchmore, Philadelphia, the editor of The Presbyterian 
and the moderator of the Smith Assembly at Saratoga last 
year; Colonel William A. Herron, an elder of the Third 
Church and one of the marshals of the Reunion Assembly 
procession in 1869; Dr W. lL. McEwan, pastor of the his- 
toric church in which the Assembly is meeting, and Dr. 
James T., Moffat, President of the Washington and Jeffer- 
son Colleges were also on the platform. After an anthem 
by the choir prayer was offered by Dr. Nelson. Dr. Craven 
read the Scripture lesson, aud then Dr. Mutchmore intro- 
duced Dr. Patton, whose address was on * The Fundamen- 
tal Doctrines of the Presbyterian Church.” He said in sub- 
stance : 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SYSTEM OF DOCTRINE. 
BY FRANCIS L, PATTON, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





Mr. Moderator, Fellow-Moderators of past Assemblies, Fathers 
and Brethren constituting this General Assembly, and Christian 
Friends : : 

am asked to speak to-night on the fundamental doctrines of 
the Presbyterian Church. We are a doctrinal Church. The di- 
vision between the Old and the New School was a division based 
largely upon doctrinal differences. The reunion of the Old and 
New Schools was a reunion effected upona doctrinal basis. Some 
of us, perhaps, took part in a discussion that ended in the re- 
union. Many of us remember the discussion, the efforts that 
were made to secure some sort of agreement which would make 
a reunion safe. Some of us remember the Smith-Gurley resolu- 
tion, to the effect that certain modes of viewing, stating and ex- 
plaining doctrines should be freely allowed inthe united Church, 
as they had been freely allowed in the separate Churches. It 
seemed fair, but it nevertheless failed to satisfy the negotiating 
parties; and at last the Churches came together on the basis of 
the Standards pure and simple. There was no stipulation ; there 
was no contract; but there was an understanding, and where an 
understanding exists, creating in the minds of either party a le- 
gitimate expectation, there is a moral obligation. I believe in 
theology, but I believe even more in moral obligation. We came 
together, I say, on the basis of the Standards pure and simple, 
and we have stood together ever since; and we mean to stay 
together on this simple basis of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 

There has never come to the bar of this Assembly, to my knowl- 
edge (and I think I know something about the cases that have 
occurred in these twenty-five years), there has never come tothe 
bar of this Assembly, and so far as I know there has never come 
to the bar of any presbytery in the land, any case involving the 
differences which existed between the Old and the New School ; 
and if a case should ever come in the course of appellate process 
to the notice of the General Assembly, I know what the result 
will be. If any minister who formerly belonged tothe Old School 
and holds Old School ideas should ever be brought to book for 
his supralapsarianism or his belief in premillenialism, I can safe- 
ly say for you, Mr. Moderator, that you will see that the Assem- 
bly goes right upon the case. And, if any New School man, 
holding New School ideas, should ever be brought to the notice 
of the General Assembly, in the question of the distinction be- 
tween moral and natural inability,or on the subject of a general 
as distinguished from a limited atonement, I hope that I may 
have the privilege of being a member of that Assembly, that I 
may vote for his acquittal. These differences have existed all 
along: they exist now. Princeton is alive; Union is alive: Au- 
burn and Lane are here; and these differences will continue. 

Seeing, then, that differences of opinions on minor matters ex- 
isted in our Church, the question very naturally arose whether 
we might not revise the Confession so that it might be made more 
comprehensive. Men wondered whether we could not frame our 
confessional statements so that they would include all these dif- 
ferences. Some thought it was not a wise or a necessary thing to 
do, but the majority thought it was best at least to try. We did 
our best, and we presented the results to the General Assembly. 
You know what became of our report. The Church was not sat- 
isfied with our work. The simple fact was that there were just 
three courses open. We had either to cut the Confession down 
to a minimum and make it very small, or else we had to write it 
up to date and make it very large, or else we had to let it stand 
as it was; and I take it that that was the best disposition of the 
matter. So it comes to pass that after twenty-five years of re- 
united history, we find the same condition of things that existed 
at the beginning. There is the living, thinking Church on the 
one hand, and here is the fixed creed on the other. The real at- 
titude of the Presbyterian Church is the attitude of a Church 
that holds Generic Calvinism, as distinguished from Specific 
Calvinism. Ithink this Generic Calvinism is enough to include 
not only our Church, but other Presbyterian Churches. They 
talk about aGreater New York and a Greater Pittsburg. I think 
we can talk about a Greater Presbyterianism. The time for 
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these other unions, I take it, is not yet, but the basis of these 
unions when, the time comes, is none other than the Westminster 
Standards, pure and simple. 

Sometimes we are told that we are organized theologically to 
perpetuate and keep alive the peculiar doctrines of the Presby- 
terian Church. There is a certain sense in which that is true, 
and yet that is not a fair way to state it. The best statement: 
we believe, of evangelical religion, is the Calvinistic statement, 
but for Calvinism without the evangelical elements that it holds 
in common with the needs of other Churches we should not have 
much zeal. Lam free to say that it is pretty small business for a 
great Church like ours to engage in, if she has no other function, 
if she can render no greater serviee than that of keeping alive an 
interest in the five points of Calvinism. [Applause.] The reason 
why we are organized theologically and on the basis of along 
creed is because it is the belief of this Church that our ministers 
should hold and should present to the people a complete state- 
ment of the great plan of salvation. Itso happens that when we 
do make a complete statement, we find that we differ with our 
Arminian friends, who are trying to dothe same thing in respect 
to their doctrines, and with our Lutheran friends, who are try- 
ing to do the same jn respect to their doctrines, and with our 
Episcopalian friends, who are trying to do the same thing in 
respect to their doctrines, and the other Churches that are 
organized. We sometimes insist so much on the differences that 
emerge when these denominations formulate their creed-state- 
ment that we overlook the large amount of common ground we 
occupy. But it is well for us to remember that the doctrines 
which we hold in common with our Arminian and Lutheran 
friends are of far more importance than the doctrines in which 
we differ; we are, therefore, doing them a service, as well asour- 
selves, when, in defending our specific doctrines, we also defend 
the doctrines that we all hold in common. Our sister Churches 
do not accept our creed so faras itis Calvinistic,but it isa matter 
of great moment to other Churches what the Presbyterian Church 
is doing for Generic Calvinism, for in doing service for Generic 
Calvinism, she is doing service for the great cause of evangel- 
ical religion. I believe that we are peculiarly fitted for render- 
ing this service, forour Church has very special interest in sys- 
tematic theology. Sheis fond of presenting the doctrines of her 
system in their relations to one another,and in a way that re- 
veals their interdependence ; and this interdependence of doc- 
trines, when it is realized, is a very strong argument in their 
support. . 

I believe that this system of doctrine of which I am speaking, 
which is implied in all our preaching, and which pervades it all, 
should be more particularly emphasized. It ought to be preached , 
and not only preached but defended. I doubt whether it 
is preached as much as it should be. Now the way to preach 
doctrine, I think, is to preach it in relation to the discussions of 
the present time. It is amistake o suppose that the Church will 
not listen to doctrinal preaching ; but doctrinal preaéhing, to be 
interesting, must relate itself to living issues, to the books men 
are reading and the questions men are discussing to-day. I be- 
lieve in Calvinism, but I have no great respect for fossilized Cal- 
vinism. I believe in Augustinanism, but in an up-to-date Au- 
gustinianism. 

This system of doctrine is not simply to be preached ; but we 
are bound to defend it. The debate of to-day is not a discussion 
between Presbyterians of this school and Presbyterians of that 
school; it is not one between Calvinism and Arminianism. You 
see no articles in the reviews that are dealing with supralap- 
sarianism or infralapsarianism. Men do not wax hot in contro- 
versy over the distinction between mediate and immediate impu- 
tations. One of the interesting features connected with the 
present discussions is that the great debate is between those who 
believe in Evangelical Christianity, whether they be Calvinists 
or Arminians, whether they be Baptists, Presbyterians or Epis- 
copalians, and those who do not believe in it. 
large share of this debate falls upon us. 
will not be over for years to come. 


I believe that a 
It is not over, and it 
In this great debate, unless 
the Presbyterian Church shall be untrue to her past and false to 
just expectations and unworthy of her equipment, our denomi- 
nation must have a great place and render great service in sup- 
port of Evangelical Christianity. 

Now, how does it happen that necessity is laid upon us of de- 
bating this issue between evangelical and non-evangelical Chris- 
tianity. It is because there are so many in these days who do 
not believe that we have any objective norm of truth. Nearly all 
of the current heresies involve this question. Look at it a mo- 
ment. We are told that doctrine is of no importance; that we 
can afford to dispense with dogmatic statements or reduce them 
toa very few words. You ask in reply: How can this be? Do 
we not find Paul insisting upon doctrine? Are not the Epistles 
to the Romans and the Ephesians doctrinal epistles? But if you 
had come to regard Paul as a philosopher who had added his 
metaphysical speculations tothe simple teachings of the Master 
you might feel as others do, who say, Back to Christ,and who are 
ready to resolve Christianity into a morality based upon the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. There are men who tell us that the Christian 
consciousness must be reckoned with when we are asking what 
weare tobelieve. But you reply, How can that be if the Bible is 
our rule of faith and practice? If, however, you come to believe, 
as some have come to believe, that the books of the New Testa- 
ment are the recorded experiences of men inspired it is true, more 
abundantly inspired than the men of our day, it may be; but 
with an inspiration in no way differingin kind from the inspi- 
ration that the Church has always had, you may come to this 
conclusion also in regard to the Christian consciousness. Some 
tell us that emphasis has been laid too much and too long on 
what we know as dogmatic Christianity, and that we must see 
more than we have done the ethical side of our religion. You 
naturally think that we do not err in laying emphasis on the 
dogmatic side of Christianity when you think of the way in which 
Paul emphasized the fact that Christ is the propitiation for our 
sins and that we have redemption through his blood. But if you 
should even be convinced that the Church has altogetber over~ 
estimated the value of the Pauline literature it might be very 
easy for you to fall in with this desire for an ethical Christianity. 

The question of to-day is, therefore, the old question concern- 
ing the sufficiency, the authority and the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. 

I have been asked to speak on the fundamental doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church. It is really very hard, as I go over these 
doctrines—the Trinity, the person of Christ, sin, atonement, the 
purpose of God, justification, sanctification and the future state 
—-to say which are and which are not fandamental. They are all 
fundamental. Some of them are of the very essence of Chris- 
tianity, and being fundamental to Christianity, are, of course, 
fundamental to Calvinism. Some of them, tho not of the essence 
of Christianity, are nevertheless fundamental to Calvinism, and 
therefore are fundamental in a system of theology that is Calvin - 
istic. There is, however, one doctrine that stands apart from all 
others, for it is the doctrine on which all others depend. I refer 
to the doctrine concetning the Bible. We must know what the 
Bible is in order that we may know how we are to esteem what 
the Bible teaches. And the great question of our time is simply 
this; What isthe Bible? There are two ways of dealing with 
this question; one is the eeclesiastical way, one is the way of 
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scholarship. It is the prerogative of the court of last resort to 
say whether this or that utterance does or does not contravene 
our confessional statements regarding inspiration. The Church, 
in her judicial capacity, cannot settle the great debate upon this 
question. She cannot stop it. 

The debate is going on and will goon, and it must be in the 
hands of men who have special aptitude forthe work. Theques- 
tion that we are called to grapple with in this age is the greatest 
that has ever come before the Church. It is not an inquiry as to 
what the Bible says, but an inquiry as to what the Bible is. If 
the books of the Bible are simply the expressions of the highest 
levels of thought that men have reached in religious matters by 
a naturalistic evolution of belief, they have noauthority. Tous 
it is of no moment that men believed in Christ’s resurrection 
and bad faith in his atonement if, as a matter of fact, he did not 
rise and made no atonement. The record of Christianity to beof 
value must contain satisfactory evidence of the occurrence of 
certain great supernatural events. 

For supernatural] Christianity there must be satisfactory evi- 
dence. I say that the New Testament record of certain supernat- 
ural occurrences is true. But even this would give usonly a 
very meager dogmatic. For if we are to accept Paul’s commen- 
tary on the death of Christ ard Paul’s exposition of Christ’s 
atonement we must feel assured that he is not simply expressing 
his private opinions. We must feel assured that his utterances 
are authoritative utterances ; that we have in them not only the 
record of supernatural events but a supernatural record of those 
events. Weneed for the support of what we call evangelical 
Christianity an inspired Bible. I will not insist upon the word 
“inerrancy.” It isenough when we are assured tbat the Bible is 
the infallible rule of faith and practice, and that it is given by 
inspiration of God. This question cannot be adequately handled 
by quoting proof textsout of the Bible to prove its inspiration. 
It involves a great deal more than some suppose. Men are 
handling a very large topic when under the conditions of modern 
thought they ask, What is the Bible? What does it mean? How 
did this great literature step into the place it holds, and by what 
right does it claim torule the hearts and consciences of men ? 
I bave great faith in the outcome of this « iscussion. I believe 
that weshall knowthe Bilble, and value it and reverence it as we 
never did before. But Iam not, 1 cannot be, blind to the fact 
that the discussion is a broad one anda deep one, that it involves 
history and philosophy and literary criticism; that it was inevi- 
table, that it is irrepressible ; that it could not have come earlier, 
that it could not be postponed; the attitude which men are 
taking in science, philosophy and criticism make it a foregone 
conclusion that the Bible must be subjected to the critical 
handling that it is the subject of to-day. 

The effect of this will be to force men to study the Bible more 
closely than they have ever done before; to neglect, if need be, 
all other forms of theological inquiry in order that undivided 
attention may be given to the Bible. The Bib'e will vindicate 
itself, 1 do not doubt. Nor do 1 doubt that the discussion that is 
going on will give new interest to our study of the Bible. The 
John Calvin of the new theological era will believe, I doubt not, 
in the same doctrines that the Calvin of Geneva believed in. But 
when he gathers up the results of all this modern discussion 
he will present them not only as doctrines that have a logical 
relation in a system, but as divine ideas that have a chronolog- 
ical sequence in the unfelding of a plan. The historical method 
will leave its mark upon theology we may we sure. And whether 
thut theology of the next era be called Calvinism or Anselmian- 
ism or Augustinianism it will certainly be Paulinism. 

Evangelical Christianity is Paulinism, and if Paulinism is 
true, then we can say to-day, as fearlessly as Paul said it to the 
Galatians: “If any man preach any other Gospel, let him be 
accursed.” 


At the close of Dr. Patton’s address, Dr. Thompson 
announced the hymn which was sung twenty five years 
ago, ** Blow Ye the Trumpet Blow.” 

Dr. Henry M. Booth, President of Auburn Seminary and 
the brother of the Moderator, was the second speaker. His 
theme was ‘The Influence of the Presbyterian Church 
upon other Churches.” The following is his address : 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
UPON OTHER.CHURCHES. 


BY DR. HENRY M. BOOTH, 


PRES!DENT OF AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Five-and-twenty years ago the two branches of the Presbyteri- 
an Church—the Old School and the New School—were reunited, 
after aseparation of more than thirty years. During the life- 
time of a generation these two branches of the one Church, 
holding the same Standards of Doctrine and accepting the same 
Form of Government, had developed independently. There was 
very little contact of sympathy, and fellowship was almost un- 
known. Old School ministers were seldom seen in New School 
churches, and New School ministers were not often beard in Old 
School pulpits. The benevolent and missionary activities flowed 
in distinct channels. Misunderstandings were frequent, and 
misrepresentation was not uncommon. Charges of heresy were 
met by accusations of bigotry. Adjectives were cheap. Invec- 
tive was the substitute of argument. The world looked on and 
wondered, The angels must have wept. The blessed Redeemer 
who had suffered on the cross to make men love one another, 
saw his own disciples in this painful state of alie _ 
cion and strife. 

Then the gracious spirit of concord and of peace began to move 
with Pentecostal effectiveness, upon the minds and hearts of 
Presbyterians; and anxious questions were heard, and noble res- 
olutions were formed, and prayerful conferences were held, and 
sincere friendships were established, and Christian character 
was appreciated. Soon there was confession of sin, and renewed 
consecration to service, and devout gratitude to God; and the 
two branches of the one Church were reunited upon the substantial 
basis of mutual respect, confidence and affection. *“ And what 
God hath joined together, let not man put assunder.” 

Five-and-twenty years have passed, and the reunited Presbyte- 
rian Church celebrates the silver wedding with one million com- 
municants, with splendid endowments of scholarship, with 
enormous wealth, and with representatives in all parts of the 
world. There is no claim that this is the Church of Jesus Christ 
with the emphasis upon the article. The Presbyterian Church 
recognizes other Churches, as true Churches of the one adorable 
and ever-blessed Lord of all. The accepted notes of the Church 
are comprehensive and catholic. Influence is possible because 
there are churches to ba influenced. Robinson Crusoe cannot be 

indisasial watil Peiday appears. Thora m 13t be at least two, if 
infiaeace is to be exerted. The Presbyterian Church believes 
that there is a sisterhood of Churches, whoss relation is expressed 
by St. Pau', whaa be says that “if oa3 mM3M9ers1Tsrath, allthe 
m2no2rssifor vith it; oc if oa3 mambar is hoor, all ta 
MBs rejuce wiikit.” This sacced relation of depeadence 
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and interdependence is divinely ordained. as is evident in what 
the Master said about the one vine and the many branches, and 
in what bis Apostle said of the one body and the many members. 
There may be unity with diversity, or unity without uniformity. 

When, then, the question of theinfluence of the Presbyterian 
Church upon other Churcbes is to be considered, it is proper, 
first of all, to understand just what should be the influence of a 
Church of Jesus Christ. Presbyterian influence must be Chris- 
tian influence. If it is not, so much the worse for Presbyterian- 
ism. But Presbyterians wish to know the mind of Christ; and 
when that mind is known, Presbyterians will yield obedience to 
its teaching. They cannot fail, therefore, to be interested in an 
inquiry that seeks to learn what is the legitimate influence of a 
Christian Church. 

1. The influence must be favorable to the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. The Church is God’s witness 
to the truth, and the truth is the utterance of God. It is written 
in the Book of Genesis, “* And God said.” That is the first hint 
that God reveals. But when God speaks, the truth is made 
known in the works of nature, in the divinely ordered progress 
of events,in the Sacred Oracles, and in the presence of the In- 
carnate Son. The truthis one and harmonious. Apparent dis- 
crepancies and contradictions there may be, because the human 
perspective is not complete and perfect. But when we see as we 
are seen,and when we know as we are known, we shall accept 
the word of that master mind, Baron von Humboldt, and shall 
say of the entire economy, *Cosmos.”’ For back of the truth is 
God, who is always and forever truth. 

The Church has received the truth as a trust. 
pecially so as to the truth of Holy Scripture, which is the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice. Holy Scripture is “the 
divine library,” because this Book of many books was given by 
God, through the inspired activity of holy men, in order that we 
may know authoritatively what we are to believe concerning 
God, and what duties God requires of man. The Book finds its 
excellence and glory in its revelations of Him, who was the wisest 
among the boly, and the holiest among the wise. ‘* The testi- 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” To know him is life 
eternal. He is the ripe fruit of this tree of life, whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations. 

If the truth isa trust, the Church is a steward. Stewardship 
has its own peculiar responsibilities and duties. The property 
must be inventoried, examined, utilized, improved and trans- 
mitted. When St. Paul said, * I have kept the faith,” he did not 
repeat the humillating confession of the unworthy servant who 
bad hid his Lord’s talent in the earth, and who was able to re- 
turn to his Lord just what he had received; only that and noth- 
ing more. The faith, as the great Apostle had kept it, had been 
carefully considered in the profound studies of that imperial in- 
telligence, and had been applied to every form of sin and misery 
in the active service of that prince of missionaries. One has only 
to read the Epistles to the Romans and to the Corinthians to un- 
derstand what St. Paul meant by keeping the faith. When he 
wrote to Timothy from his prison cell in Rome, the faith was 
better understood, was of more practical service to the Church 
and the world, than it was when he entered the synagog of Da- 
mascus to preach his first Christian sermon. 

The truthis a seed, a living thing, to be planted and replanted, 
to be developed and expanded under the blessed warmth and the 
genial iight of the Holy Spirit, whois to make plain all truth, as 
the Church may be able to receive it. The Church does not hold 
the truth as the warden of the Tower of London boldsthe Crown 
Jewels of England, to be kept safely, and to be handed over to a 
successor. The truth is for use, aud use means study and work, 
and with both new views of the truth. 

Consequently the Church has a definite mission. There must 
be constraint, inasmuch as men everywhere must be told that 
they must accept certain essential and necessary portions of the 
truth in order to salvation. But there should not be restraint, 
inasmuch as Pauline intellects must inquire, sweeping the hori- 
zons and mounting to the throne of God. Mary of Bethany does 
well in insisting that her neighbors and friends must be meek 
disciples, sitting at the Savior’s feet. But she would have erred 
sadly if she had rebuked St. John, when he had returned from 
his inspired flight into the heavens to write that sublime sen- 
tence, * In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” Disciples are a necessity; theo- 
logians are God's gifts. Let us constrain men to become disci- 
ples; let us not restrain our great thinkers, who reverently 
search the hights and the depths of the truth. 

The Church of Jesus Christ must prize the truth. Nothing can 
take the place of the truth. No voice of authority, no reverence 
for tradition, no attachment to statements, should ever inter- 
fere with the study of the truth. This has been the mistake of 
the Church of Rome. Let it once be known that the Church has 
eyes in the back of her head only, that the door of inquiry has 
been locked and the key thrown away, that anything is to be 
believed if Pope or Council says so, and the Middle Ages will 
draw on apace, and history will repeat itself in decades of big- 
otry, superstition and intolerance. 

The truth first, last and always should be the watchword of the 
Church, which is the representative of One who calmly said: “I 
am the truth.” To Him the Church cannot be superior. The 
mission of the Church must ever be the mission of the Lord him- 
self. That was asupreme moment when the Roman Governor, 
Pontius Pilate, faced Jesus of Nazareth in Herod the Great’s 
palace. Pilate was a typical Roman of the Empire, luxurious, 
politic, skeptical and unsympathetic. Jesus of Nazareth was 
his prisoner. In yonder Garden of Gethsemane he had been ar- 
rested, and through the streets of the city he hai been rudely 
dragged. Now he stands alone, soiled and worn and weary, be- 
fore Casir's representative. The contrast is impressive. With 
many questions Pilate inquires of Jesus, coming at last to the 
crucial question, “ Art thou a king?’ Then was heard an an- 
swer whose meaning men are still pondering; for Jesus answered , 
“Thou sayest that lama king. To this ead have I been born, 
and to this end am I come Into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness of the truth. Everyone that is of the truth heareth my 
voice.” 

Can we ask for more, we who recognize in Pilate’s prisoner the 
Son of God, equal with the Father, our incarnate Lord and 
Savior? 

2. The influence of the Church of Jesus Christ should be pro- 
motive of holiness in character and conduct. Holiness by the 
truth. The answer to the Prayer of Intercession, *Sanctify 
them in the truth. Thy Word is trath’* A Church that is in- 
different to holiness has become a synagog of Satan. Stately 
cathedrals may shelter such a Church, magnificent services may 
win to it adherents, gold and silver may be freely poured into 
its treasury, the great men of the earth may be enrolled in its 
membership; but if holiness is the one thing lacking that Church 
is dead, even if it bears an honored name. The glory of the 
Church is the holy living of the membership. “Herein is my 
Fatasr glorifisd,” said Jesus, **that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be my disciples.”” That branch of the holy Church Catholic 

that cai proiiss holy maa ani women, and the most of them, is 
ths Beans that isdra ving life from tha Living Vine. Surely 
W> cir agcee as to this, aadso we are ready for a third state. 
aaah —é 
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8. The influence of the Church of Jesus Christ must be respon, 
sive to the great commission. The truth, holiness, missionary 
zeal—this is the trinity of the Church’s graces. Holinessthrough 
the truth, and service through holiness. The Church must be a 
working Church. Our Lord bas no visible hands, feet or lips, 
save those of his Church. Sin is to be overcome by the Church, 
The army of the Lord must be in battle most of thetime. Re- 
cruits are to be enlisted, disciplined and sent forward to the 
field, where the cannonading isincessant. Oh, for more of the 
soldier’s ardor! Oh, for more of the enthusiasm of warfare! 
Ours isa holy war. Immanuel is the Captain of our Salvation, 
Victory is assured. Oh, for more faith, more courage, more 
heroism! It was on Lookout Mountain, where the battle raged 
above the clouds, that a surgeon bent over a young soldier who 
had been wounded in the breast. There was much blood and 
dust upon the coat,and the wound was not readily detected. 
** Where were you hit, my boy,” asked the surgeon, ** where were 
you hit?” “ Almost at the top, sir,” was the faint reply. ‘No, 
no,” interrupted the surgeon, “not that. Where did the ball 
strike you?” And againthe heroic thought found utterance, as 
the dying soldier answered, “I was almost at the top, sir,” And 
with that he died. Patriotism will Jead men to count life cheap 
if they can carry the flag of their country into battle above the 
clouds; what will the love of Christ do for the Christian who is 
engaged in this holy war? Oh friends, the Church has not met 
duty and privilege! We have too much camp life. We are too 
fone of dress parade. We are resting in the trenches. Too few 
of us are on the battle line. 

Here, however, we find the legitimate influence of a Church of 
Jesus Christ. Witnessing, living, working that Jesus Christ 
may be known and honored and served and loved ; that is the 
influence, and God grant that it may abound yet more and more. 

Now we may ask and answer a second question, which is this: 
Why isthe Presbyterian Church able to exert the influence of a 
Church of Jesus Christ? We may reply, at once, by pointing to 
the Standards of the Church, especially to the first chapter of 
the Confession of Faith and to the definition of the Church, as 
found in several places. The first chapter is a clear statement 
of fundamental principles. No Church with such principles can 
be true to its Standards and be false to the truth. God is dis- 
tinctly recognized ag the Author and the Inspiration of Revela- 
tion, while the supremacy of Holy Scripture and the right of 
private judgment under the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit are 
as clearly stated. That first chapter is a wonderful composition ; 
and the chapters that follow it have not, as yet, been surpassed 
as expressions of the truth. Thet they may be surpussed 
and that they will be surpassed is certain. For, as the years go 
on, the Holy Spirit will lead Presbyterians of this or of another 
generation to state more simply and concisely the essential and 
necessary truths of the system which we believe is the thought 
of God. 

Then the definition of the Church that recognizes the sovereign 
grace of God in the call of the Divine Spirit, and that finds the 
Church visible “in all those throughout the world that profess 
the true religion, together with their children,” does not un- 
church any of the true followers of our Lord, is able to accept as 
valid the orders that may still seem irregular, and enables the 
Presbyterian Church to exert a powerful influence in the reunion 
of Christendom. We prefer our own doctrine and polity, else we 
should seek some other. But in so saying we can rejoice heartily 
in the prosperity of the other branches of the visible Church, 
whose preferences as to details of belief or order may not be ours. 
The Presbyterian Church can acknowledge the ordinations and 
the baptisms of other Churches, even when those Churches re- 

fuse to allow that her ministry have been ordained or that her 
membership have been baptized. 

Then the equipment of the Presbyterian Church is favorable to 
holiness and to service. Ours is a biblical Church, and the Bible 
makes holiness. In our sanctuaries pictures and crucifixes are 
not commended, but the Holy Bible is. When in the city of 
Edingburgh I saw the Cameronian Highlanders marching from 
the Castle to St. Giles’s Cathedral. They were in full uniform, 
yet not a weapon of war was visible, save the side arms of the 
officers, and “the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God,” 
held firmly in the hand of every soldier. As I saw them march- 
ing by, and recalled the splendid achievements of the Cameroni- 
aus in many a struggle for liberty, I said, **The Highland blood 
is warlike. Blood tells; but Bible and blood are invincible.” 

The organization of the Presbyterian Church was eloquently 
presented by the retiring Moderator, Dr. Mutchmore, whose ear- 
nest appeal for work should stir the entire Church to renewed 
activity. The machinery is abundant. Now what of the spirit ¢ 
Children may play with cannon. balls and with gunpowder, and 
doves may build their nests in cannon’s mouths; but when the 
spark touches the gunpowder back of the cannon ball in the con- 
non, then look out. Has the Presbyterian Church the true spirit 
of service? I believe that she has. Her membership are anxious 
to be led to renewed activity. The appeal is for leadership 
against every form of evil. We are a prayerful people. The 
Holy Spirit is our dependence. We want to go forward. Many 
of us are eager for less debate and more evangelization. The 
open doors of opportunity make us impatient of delay. We can- 
not bear to hear that the chariot wheels are dragging heavily, 
that debts are paralyzing our missionary agencies. We must go 
forward. Our young men and maidens are ready. The call is 
loud. Our ambition is that this grand Church of our fathers 
shall stand conspicuous among the Churches as the greatest mis- 
sionary force in the world. 

You may remember the song. The singing pilgrim, Philip Phil- 
ips, used to sing it during the sad, dark days of the War: 


“If you cannot cross the ocean 
And the heathen lands explore, 
You can find the heathen nearer, 
You can help them at your door. 
If you cannot speak like angels, 
If you cannot preach like Paul, 
You can tell the love of Jesus, 
You can say he died for all.” 
That is Presbyterianism, as we would see the Church, and as 
we are led by the Standards to contemplate the proper activity. 
This should be our influence. Isit? Let the historian reply- 
Mine is not his province. Rather from the position of a practical 
consideration, let me tell you, as I close, 

3. How the Presbyterian Church may reach other Churches 
with the influence of a Church of JesusChrist. Surely you aD- 
ticipate me. You already know that I shall say by being faith- 
ful. Thatisall. Fidelity to the Standards of the Church, and 
fidelity to the spirit of the Church will prove the blessed infla- 
ence. This fidelity will find the Presbyterian Church in three 
places, where many of us are glad to find her. ’ 

A. In the study, seeking to know the truth. The Presbyterian 
Church is confessedly an intellectual power. What the Presby- 
terian Church has to say commands attention every where. Our 
scholarship is honored. Schools, colleges and seminaries are 
always found alongside of our sanctuaries. The three conspicu- 
ous theologians of the century, bere in the United States, have 
been Charles Hodgs, Henry B. Smith and William 4G. T. Shed4, 
all Presbyterians. | knew thom well, and two of them were DY 
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instructors. They were truth-loving men, and they labored by 
day and by night to make the truth plain to the Church and the 
world. They must have successors. Our System of Doctrine 
was modified in its interpretation and application by these great 
men, who brought the popular interpretation tothe test of the 
truth. And the end is not yet. Whatever interpretation cannot 
bear, the test of the truth must be modified ordropped. We build 
the sepulchers of these noble students, whose work is finished, 
and we are apt to forget that the time was, when even they were 
as a voice crying in the wilderness, with few to hear, and fewer 
stillto heed. Let us learn the lesson of the past. Devout echolar- 
ship must be honored. We must have more confidence in the 
truth. We must await with patience until hypotheses have be- 
come established or scattered to the winds. Then may we ex- 
pect that our Church will influence other Churches in favor of 
the truth, and will lead them to cast away the accretions of ven- 
erable superstitions, that together we may rejoice in the simplic - 
ity that is in Christ. 

B. Fidelity will flnd the Presbyterian Church in the closet, 
kneeling in prayer to God. If we are to be a holy Church, we 
must be a praying Church. One of the fathers, whose memory 
js still like spikenard, was old Dr. Skinner, and we knew him as 
a holy man of God. And he once told me how much of his day 
was given to prayer. We believe in prayer. The Holy Spirit is 
given in answer to prayer. Let us match our belief with our 
practice, and what revivals would speedily be recorded in the 
history of our Church. 

C. if faithful, the Presbyterian Church will be on the field 

preaching the Gospel to every creature. Our blue banner floats 
to-day at Point Barrows on the Arctic Ocean; and there is no 
Christian flag floating nearer to the North Pole. Thank God for 
that. Our Presbyterian women went as missiocaries to Alaska 
when Mr. Seward’s purchase of that wealthy territory was still 
theridicule of the American people. Thank God for that. Our 
Presbyterian preachers penetrated Utah whon Brigham Young 
was the despotic ruler of that fair portion of the national do- 
main, aud whena Gentile preacher’s head was not safe on his 
shoulders over night. Thank God for that. Presbyterian schol- 
ars have made the slope of Lebanon the beacon of all the 
Arabic-speaking world. Thank God for that. Presbyterian heroes 
and heroines have gone with the Light of Life into the dark- 
ness of Africa. Thank God for that. Presbyterian educators have 
had their part in the awakening of Japan and China and 
India. Thank God for that. Ours is a missionary Church. 
Henry Kendall, that grand statesman in -home missions, 
who has written his name across this broad continent, 
and whose recompense in Heaven has already been bestowed ; 
and John C. Lowrie, who after years of service abroad has given 
us years of wisdom at home, and who still abides with us as a 
benediction upon our work—these men are Presbyterianism in- 
carnate, on the Home and the Foreign field. Their Presby teri- 
anism is grandly influential. Let us have more of it. Let all 
the Charches know that our young men and maidens are re- 
cruits; that our equipment is complete and effective; that our 
treasury is full and overflowing; that we are about the Master’s 
business. Let the Churches have a monopoly of strife over ques- 
tions of orders and concessions, of baptisms and the laying on of 
hands, of dogmatic subtilties about which one man knows as 
muchas anothor and no man knows anything at all. Let the 
Presbyterian Church be content to exert an influence, direct and 
positive, in favor of the truth, in favor of holiness, and in favor 
of bringing this world to the feet of Jesus Christ. To make him 
known, to acquaint men with his sympathy and love, to brighten 
life with his presence, and to people Heaven with the willing 
captives of his redeeming grace—let that be the ambition of this 
grand old Church, whose history is prophetic of the triumph of 
our Lord and King. 

That wasa period of anxiety and of sore distress, when the 
English garrison of Lucknow awaited the coming of Sir Henry 
Yavelock. Men’s hearts failed them, and women died through 
fear and grief. Within the garrison starvation was a threaten- 
ing presence, while without the angry roaring of the blood- 
thirsty Sepoys was incessant. Then one day, through the camp, 
there ran a Scottish maiden, with hair disheveled, and the 
wild look of a hungry maniac, shrieking as she ran: ** Dinna ye 
hear it? Dinna ye hearit?’ ‘Tis the pibroch of the Highlanders.” 
But ears grown dull after many disappointments could detect 
only the mad outcries of the dreaded foe, and the command went 
forth that the Scottish maiden should be silenced. Silence, how- 
ever, could not be enforced, and ever and anon the garrision rang 
with the exclamation ; * Dinna ye hearit! Dinna ye hearit 7 ’Tis 
the pibroch of the Highlanders.” Soon there was borne upon the 
air those familiar strains that never fail to quicken the heart- 
beats of Scotland’s sons, as the beleaguered, despairing garrison 
heard the bagpipes playing: ** The Campbells arecoming.” Then 
strong men bowed their heads and wept; and women fell upon 
their knees in prayer, and Havelock was at the gates, and Luck- 
how was delivered, 

We observe and listen to the sounds around us, and it some- 
times seems as if Satan had been let loose to turn this fair earth 
into Hell itself. Povery, misery, shame, violence, oppression, 
war, are so evident and so alarming, and the churches appear to 
be so indifferent, so much occupied with themselves, so eager for 
strife, that in our grief of heart we cry,‘ How long, oh Lord, 
how long?” Then in our extremity, when almost ready to de- 
spair, we realize that deliverance is at hand; for above the strife 
and the tumult we hear the notes of that glorious Christian song 
which was heard five-and-twenty years ago, when the reunion 
was accomplished, and which expresses the faith, the purpose 
and the hope of every Church of Jesus Christ; for the holy ones 
who love the Lord, and are waiting and working for his appear - 
ing, are singing sweetly: 

“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall! 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 
It is enough. Deliverance is at hand. The influence of the 
Church is evident. Jesus is crowned. 





The last speaker of the evening was the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Roberts, Stated Clerk of the Assembly, who discussed 
‘The Growth and Future of the United Church.” 


THE GROWTH AND FUTURE OF THE UNITED 
CHURCB. 


BY W. H. ROBERTS, D.D., 
STATED CLERK OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The Reynion of the Old and New School] Churches in this his- 
toric Third Church of Pittsburg, a quarter of a century ago, was 
= event which in its magnitude, its significance and its possibili- 
a was unparalleled in the ecclesiastical history of the United 
States of America. Two great Churches combined to usher ina 
rd era for the common Presbyterianism, the era of unity, mis- 
Slonary activity and the concentration of magnificent resources 

, hin means and men for the spiritual conquest of the world. 

n dealing with the subject “the growth and future of the 
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United Church ” consider first and concisely, the facts connected 
with Reunion. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America was 
divided into two bodies in 1838, in part by theological differences, 
but mainly upon issues of policy and administration. The Pres- 
byterian Churches generally have never divided upon doctrinal 
questions, the wedge of division has always had as its keen and 
separating edge, some practical question which all persons can 
understand and with which all are in some manner con- 
nected. In 1838 chief among practical questions was the 
conduct by the Presbyterian Church of its missionary 
work through agencies under its own control. That ques- 
tion was settled for the Old School Church by the creation of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions in 1838, and by 
the New School Church in 1862, by the establishment, in 
response to the demands of its ministers and members, of the 

Permanent Committee of Home Missions. This action was the 
initial step in reunion, for it was the full acceptance on the part 
of the New School of the principle that the Church must control 
its own agencies. This decisive act was followed four years 
later by a proposal for reunion made by the New School Assem- 
bly, a proposal received by the Old School Assembly in the fra- 
ternal spirit which prompted it. The negotiations were carried 
forward by committees appointed by the General Assemblies of 
both Churches until May, 1869, when the two Assemblies, con- 
vened in the city of New York, sent down what is called the 

“basis of union” to the presbyteries for their consideration. The 

answers to this overture were reported at Pittsburg, Penn., at an 
adjourned meeting held in this Third Church in November, 1869. 
The vote of the presbyteries upon the overture was 239 in the 
affirmative to 3in the negative, all the New School presbyteries 
voting in favor of the union. On November 12th the two Assem- 

blies, led by those saintly and now sainted men, Melancthon W. 

Jacobus and Philemon Halstead Fowler, entered arm in arm 

into this historic edifice and proclaimed, in the name of God, 

the reunion of the two branches of the Church. The completion 
of reunion was followed by the gathering of the commissioners 
and officers of the two Assemblies into what was known as the 

Reunion Convention, In the historic paper adopted by that 

convention are found the following words, which evidence the 

spiritand the temper alike of the Presbyterians of that day. 

They said : 

“In this union are seen the outflashing of a divine purpose to 
lead us on to greater self-sacrifice, and a more entire consecra- 
tion to the evangelization of the world. New and grander re- 
sponsibilities rest upon us. Jesus summons us toa holier faith 
and more perfect consecration. He summons this Church to 
answer his loving kindness by deeds commensurate With our re- 
newed resources. ‘‘he times are auspicious; everywhere peace 
reigns; the :rates are open, and the millions of our own and other 
lands wait for the Gospel. Our position is commanding, our re- 
sources great, our methods of action well settled, simple and 
efficient. The Spirit of God that has united us will inspire, di- 
rect and bless our efforts. While we maintain the faith which 
Paul so fully unfolded, and our Church, in the centuries past, 
has, through manifold persecution and martyrdom, so gloriously 
upheld, we are summoned, as Hy! the wiil of God, to arise and 
build, to form new, broader and bolder plans for the extension of 
Christ's kingdom, and enter upon and execute them with apos- 
tolic enthusiasm.” 

Such was the spirit which controlled the Presbyterians of a 
generation ago, and such the hopes which animated them as they 
looked forward to the future. Have their expectations been re- 
alized? Has God approved their faith and spirit by the work 
which he has wrought in and through the Reunited Church ¢ 

Statistics at times are inspiring as wellas instructive. The fig- 
ures presented in this address are for the period from 1870-4, for 
the quarter century following upon Reunion ended with Novem- 
ber 12th, 1894. 

The blessing of God upon the Church during this period is 
marked in nearly all the departm:nts of church activity. Take 
first the statistics of organizations and persons. The local 
churches, instead of being diminished by the union of the two 
bodies increased from 4,526 in 1870, to 7,387 in 1804. Ordained 
ministers, who numbered in 1870 4,238 were in 1894, 6,641. The 
communicants in 1870, 445,561, increased inthe quarter century 
to 895,997, an increase of more than 10) per cent. And the mem- 
bers, teachers and officers of the Sabbath-schools, during the 
same period advanced numerically from 448,857 to 951,199, an 
increase of 112 per cent. There is no fact connected with the sta- 
tistics of persons for the period more inspiring for the future 
than the advance just noted in the number of children under 
Christian instruction within our Church, That Church isa living 
Church waose children increase, Comparatively speaking, at a 
more rapid ratio than the adults. 

Take next the statistics of contributions. Here also decided 
and auspicious progress is manifest. The contributions for con- 
gregational purposes were ia 1570 36,416,165 and in 1894 $10,300,761. 
The contributions for miscellaneous benevolent work in 1870, 
$690,636, rose in 18It to $1,025,695, and those to the Boards of the 
General Assembly, in the former year $1,300,686, were in the lat- 
ter $2,600,931. The advance in the contributions to the boards can 
best be appreciated by the fact that the sum recommended by 
the General Assembly to be contributed for the interests of one 
of the boards in 1894 was within $50,000 of the sum total of all con- 
tributions to all the boards in 1890, 

The total contributions to the benevolent agencies of the 
Church for the period as reported in the Minutes of General As- 
sembly, were as follows : 






NBG oy ccicnseasarepoetcrsencanes $15, 
Foreign Missions........ pina cinnwagaiaaew seeders 13, 
BNI oo conccetad. var ksiisuenns sacecssece 4,424,054 
Publication and Sunday-school work...... 1,538 836 
Sie vidinnt ccccecnsacisacscivncess 2,618,723 
Rais oath cartels ob sern nee nein an entaacenes 5,207 155 
IIIS foi csciclising seb cue sa tedin nds aaescneeenes 1,953,960 
PAM EROIR ONION os vod vee civederedannienswnse 1,813,558 
BUBTOTIATIOD osc ccccccesveccdtcesscrcnsascneee 902,776 
ON acti evdosteniasemteniawses $47,306,426 


In addition to the contributions to the boards the churches 
gave the sum of $24,28),092 to miscellaneous benevolence, and 
$192,044,780 to cougregational support, or a grand total of all con- 
tributions of $263,631,208. This is a financial record which cannot 
be equaled in any other Christian Church. In its sum total itis 
larger than the gifts for the same period in any other American 
denomination; and as compared with the ordinary condition of 
affairs in European Churches, it emphasizes in a marked manner 
the value of that voluntary system under which our American 
Churches thrive. A free Church in a free State comes increas- 
ingly under the influence of the Savior’s command, * Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” 

But it is not alone by such statistics as have been considered 
that the advance of the Chirch under the blessing of God is to 
be estimated for the period. There have been notable events as 
well as notable gifts. To indicate afew out of many, that effi- 
cient agency of the Church, the Board of Aid for Colleges and 
Academies, was established in 1883, and in the work it has 
achieved has ren?wed in the present the glorious record of our 
Church in the past in connection with education. During the 
quarter-century the Church aided through it in the establish- 
ment of more than forty institutions. 

In 1886 the Sabbath school department of the Board of Publi- 
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cation was reorganized and became an agency in full harmony 
with the spirit of the Christian Church and the demands of the 
times, rendering admirable service in a department of the Church 
which prior to this nineteenth century had received but little at- 
tention. Again, the Board of Church Erection has aided during 
the period in the building of 3,778 church edifices, whose total 
value is in the neighborhood of twelve millions of dollars. 
Further, as to Home Missions: In 1870 no Women’s Board was in 
existence. There were three missionaries in Colorado, and a half- 
dozen scattered over the remainder of the West. The whole 
country west of the Missouri was virtually unoccupied. But 
during the quarter century the Home Board has spent fully ten 
millions of dollars west of the Mississippi, and as a result of its 
magnificent work the whole region is dotted to-day with Pres- 
byterian churches. Again, in 1870, the total number of disciples 
in our foreign missions was less than three thousand, while in 
the single year 1894 there were added to the Church 3,141 con- 
verts, and in addition, through medical missions, this Church is 
caring for the bodies as well as the souls of men,.thus following 
closely in the Master’s footsteps while on earth. 

The theological seminaries of the Church have also shared in 
the prosperity With which God has blessed his people. They have 
more than doubled the number of students within their halls, 
quadrupled their financial resources, and increased their num- 
ber by three institutions—the seminaries at San Francisco, Bid- 
dle University and Omaha. Chief, however, among the items of 
progress in connection with this period of our history is the open- 
ing wide of the door of activity to Christian women. This nine- 
teenth century, like the first century, is peculiarly missionary 
and evangelistic in its temper; and as of old, so now, woman has 
been summoned, in the providence of God, to prayer and to ac- 
tive work for the salvation of souls and the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom. The first organization of Christian women for 
Christ’s work within our denomination was formed in the city 
of Philadelphia in 1870. The establishment of the Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Society was followed in due time by the organi- 
zation of five other similar societies in different portions of the 
Church. In 1878 the Women’s Executive Coinmittee of Home 
Missions was organized in New York City, and in 1885 the work 
of the missions among the Freedmen was also assigned to the 
fostering care of that efficient organization. The success which 
has attended the work of these societies in many lines is evi- 
denced by the fact that during the last year of the quarter-cen- 
tury their organized agencies contributed to the missionary work 
of our Church at home and abroad the sum of $631,000. More 
and more may the Church give these workers for Christ oppor- 
tunity for service! There is a demand inthese closing years of 
the nineteenth century for gifts and work and workers above 
all preceding years, and gra -.dly have the Churches of Christ 
responded to his summons. Women's Societies, Young People’s 
Societies, Brotherhoods of Men, and other similar organizations 
are the natural outcome of the intense Christian life now every- 
where manifest. The ceatury which opened with the organiza - 
tion of Bible societies, Sabbath-schools and missionary organiza- 
tions, has at last culminated in the outpouring of heavenly en- 
dowment of power upon all Christ's disciptes without distinction 
of age or sex. The signs indicate that Pentecost is nigh at 

hand. 

That a Pentecostal baptism of power is among the possibilities 
of the near future is made evident by the statement of the totals 
of the statistics of persons for the quarter-century. ~The Church 
exists for the salvation of men. Dollars are the signs of its in- 
terest in Christ’s work, c(nverts are the proof of the divine 
blessing upon that work. 

From 1870 to 1894, there were added to the Church, on profes- 
sion of their faith, 1,049,949, a vast multitude of disciples, both 
men and women. Of these converts 362,344 were adults, who 
were baptized into the name of the Triune God, their baptism 
the proof that the Church has still power not only with young 
but likewise with mature persons. The infant baptisms during 
the period were 515,559, rising from 16,746, in 1870, to 28,051 in 1894, 
giving the Church to be in truthadivine earthly family, the 
home for the child, as well as for the parent. 

While, however, the record of the quarter-century in Itself isa 
record which glorifies the grace of God in its power over human 
hearts, yet the blessings which accompany that grace are the 
more emphasized when we compare the period after 1870 with 
the period prior to that year, both as to growth in numbers and 
in beneficence. The converts added to the Church from 1789, the 
date of the first General Assembly, until 1869, a period of eighty 
years, numbered about 80,000, as against 1,040,000 persons added 
on profession during the past twenty-five years, and the total 
benevulent gifts of the period first named were not in excess of 
$19,000,000, as against $71,000,000 for the second period. Is Church 
union a blessing? The record of the prosperity with which God 
has blessed this Church since reunion answers, Yes!, Some 
appreciate the blessing, it may be, more in dollars than in aught 
else; but we shall estimate its value bythe standard of Christ, 
the souls saved by his people’s prayer and labors. That 1,000,000 
converts were gathered into the kingdom ; that is the supreme 
blessing of reunion, and God has emphasized the fact by adding 
to the Church in the closing year of the period 175,000 persons, 
the largest number in any one year in the history of the Church. 

Having concisely considered the past, what next of the future 7 
And first, let me refer toa difficulty in the way of progress which 
is simply temporary—the financial indebtedness of the boards, 
amounting to more than $600,000, No better way can be found to 
dispose of this liability than to gather an Anniversary Reunion 
Fund which shall bring at least $1,000,00) into the treasuries. 
This Church of ours is the wealthiest Protestant Church in the 
country. Surely the Church that raises $7,883,000 as a Reunion 
Memorial offering in 1872 and in 1888, contributing for the 
strengthening of a single board the sum of $600,000, can raise the 
sum suggested in this Silver Wedding year. Sound forth the 
word of the Lord to his people, ** Bring ye the tithes into the 
storehouse.” 

And now what shall secure for us the future? It is well, first 
of all; to remember: that the sun smiles 01 no land so fair, so 
bounteous in all natural products, so privileged of God, politically 
and religiously, as these United States. If the past furnish any 
ground for the future, there will be within our borders during 
the closing years of the twentieth century at least four hundred 
millions of persons, for a large partof whom this Church is to-day 
responsible. Upon our performance of duty depends the welfare 
of coming generations. Would we meet responsibility, we must 
perform duty resolutely, courageously, persistently, along many 
lines, two or three of which I mention. 

The first duty is unceasing and undivided loyalty to the Word 
of God. That Word has been given to us of God as the rule of 
faith and conduct. It is the basis of our national structure as 
well as of our ecclesiastical rights, privileges and organizations. 
This nation was founded upon the Bible, has been developed upon 
biblical principles, can be maintained throughout the future 
alone, upon the same high standard. Church and State are inde- 
pendent each of the other in this land, but both are dependent 
for all that they are and have and hope to be, upon the Word of 
the ever-living God. Without that Word there is no sure basis 
for righteous law, no open pathway for individual advancement, 
no safeguard for either civil or religious liberty, no inspiration 
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for the future. At every hazard, then, let us continue to maintain 
the Word of God as the infallible, the undebatable and the sole 
rule of faith and practice. 

Again the unity of the Church must be conserved at every 
hazard and effort made for the inclusion of other bodies holding 
to the same doctrinal standards. Thisis the age not of division, 
but of unity; and Presbyterians no more than othersare exempt 
from the attractive influences which are abroad and which tend 
to the consolidation of religious interests All the Presbyterian 
bodies hold the common Westminster Standards altered in no 
essential particular. Patiently, under the guidance of the Spirit, 
should we seek the furthering of every influence which gives 
promise of the establishment within our borders of a national 
Presbyterian Church. This Church of ours, through the venera- 
ble and distinguished Dr. James McCosh, instituted the move- 
ment which resulted in the Presbyterian Al.iance. We like- 
wise initiated the movement for federation. There are 1,800,000 
communicants in the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches in 
this land. They should unite, not for numbers, but for the added 
power which union ever brings. God will bless the United Pres- 
byterian Church of the future even as he has blessed the reunion 
of 1869. 

There must be also loyalty to the Church and its institutions. 
In many quarters in th? Presbyterian Church there is a lack of 
a proper denominational spirit. There is no Church more catho- 
lic than the Presbyterian, Its Standards recognize all who bear 
the Christian name as being members of the Church Universal. 
Catholicity, however, isone thing. and non-denominationalism 
another. Inthe order of divine providence denominations have 
a lawful existence within the Church Universal. There is a dis- 
tinction fundamental in-its nature inthe Church Universal not 
often thought of. There isthe Church of the prayer book, and 
there is also the Church of the prayer-meeting, and where the 
prayer book is in use the prayer-meeting does not flourish. We 
are a Church that believes in the prayer-meeting, in personal re- 
ligion, in high spirituality. in the maintenance of sound doctrine, 
aud ina scriptural government. Let us empha 1ze our denomi- 
national mission. Let it not be said of our Church that it is in 
any sense,even in its benevolence, an “Atomic Presbyterian 
Church.” During the next twenty-five years that should not be 
true which has been true during the past twenty-five years that 
for every twodollars given to our own Boards one dollar has 
been given to outside societies. “ He that careth not for his own 
household is worse than a heathen.” 

Just as faith finds evidence in works, so !oyalty approves itseif 
by deeds. Asadenomination we are greatly privileged in many 
ways. We have established, as stated, many agencies for the 
maintenance and extension of our branch of Christ’s kingdom. 
Weare strong in our scriptural creed and our popular sympathies 
strong also in our relation to the history and development of the 
land in which God has placed us; strong, in addition, in our hold 
upon the influential elements in the diverse population of this 
Republic ; strong further, in the material, intellectual and moral 
resources under our control. Ours are kingly principles, historic 
prestige, far-reaching influence, multiplied Thus 
equipped of God, we find before us, as a Church, work of imperial 
proportions; work not only in foreign lands, but more especially 
in this land. For the Presbyterian Church, America is but an- 

other name for opportunity; and if we would rise to the level of 
our providential privileges, then, with allcharity toward other de- 
nominations of Christians, we should devote our resources, both 
of men and means, in the wide dissemination of the truths 
which we believe, for the largest possible development of ourown 
institutions. Asa rule, it is true that he is the best Christian, the 
truest to Christ, who is most loyal to the Church in which he finds 
himself, by choice and by the operation of Divine Providence. 
What is true of the individual is peculiarly true of the Christian 
Churches. That denomination is truest to its God-given mission, 
to the great Christian brotherhood, to the Supreme Head of the 
Church, which is true to its own nature, true to its peculiar 
principles, and which refuses, with David, to do God’s work clad 
in Saul’s armor. The Presbyterian Church, by being true to it 
self, will be true to Christ, will make sure a future which will as 
far exceed in prosperity the immediate past as that past exceeded 
the prosperity of the Church in her early history. 


resources, 


The meeting was closed, after a prayer by Dr. Craig, with 
the hymn, ** Our God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 

In the First Church, Dr. Wm. M. Paxton, professor of 
Princeton Seminary and the Moderator of the Assembly at 
Madison, Wis., in 1880, presided. The ti.ree speeches de- 
livered at the Third Church were also given before the 
large audience in this church, the order being, Dr. Roberts, 
Dr. Patton and Dr. Booth. 


EIGHTH DAY, FRIDAY, MAY 23bD—MORNING SESSION, 


The Assembly came together this morning feeling much 
refreshed by their evening of Congratulation. In his ad- 
dress on ‘The Growth and Future of the Presbyterian 
Churcb,”’ Dr. Wm. H. Roberts, the Stated Clerk, had sug- 
gested tLe advisability of raisirg a million dollar fund for 
the purpose of clearing the boards from debt, and of show- 
ing due appreciation for the blessings which bad come to 
the United Church during the last quarter of a century. 
The suggestion was acted upon, and Or. W. L. McEwan, 
pastor of the Assembly Church, offered the following res- 
olutions, which were heartily adopted : 

Resolved, First, that we request of W. H. Roberts, D.D., 
acopy of his admirable address on the growth of Presbyterian- 
ism during the past twenty-five years, for publication. That the 
same be issued asa supplement of The Assembly Herald for gen- 
eral distribution throughout our entire Church, 

Second, that we heartily indorse the suggestion made in the ad- 
dress that an immediate effort be made to raise one million dol- 
lars as an anniversary reunion fund. 

Third that as our Church has contributed during these twenty- 
five years $47,000,000 to the missionary work of our Church, 
and at the present time tbere remains an inaebtedness on this 
work of about $600,000, that the first contributions that are made 
to this fund shall go to liquidate this debt, and shall be provided 
prorata among the boards of our Church according to their in- 
debtedness, and that whatever sum is raised over and above this 
debt shall be divided among the various boards according to the 
established system of apportionment. 

Fourth, that a committee consisting of fifteen ministers and 
ten elders shall be appointed by the Moderator to carry out the 
provisions of the above resolution. 

Fifth, that W.H. Roberts, D.D., be requested to act as treasurer 
of this fund,and be authorized to employ such clerical help as 
may most effectively accomplish the desired purpose, and that 

@®*hy expenses either of the committee or of Dr. Roberts shall be 
borne by the fund. 

Sixth, that acknowledgment of all contributions made to this 
fund shall be made to the cause of The Axsembly Herald. 


The action in regard to Temperance was so decisive that 
the report is given here entire. Much more than the allotted 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


time was consumed in the discussion, but there was little 
opposition to the report when the final vote was taken. Opin- 
ion differed mainly as to the advisability of certain lines of 
action. The following are the recommendations presented 
by the Rev. Ezra B. Newcomb, of Indiana: 


In addition tothe recommendations hereinbefore contained, it 
is recommended : 

1. That the following be re-elected members of the Permanent 
Committee on Temperance, their terms having expired, viz.: R. 
D. Wilson, D.D., and C. W. Wycoff, and Elder Geo, F. Irwin ; 
that Elder W. C. Lilly be elected to succeed Elder R. C. Totten, 
W.L. McEwan, D.D, to succeed the Rev. J. B. Turner, resigned. 

2. That the Permanent Committee arrange, if possible,for a 
regular presentation of this cause in the Assembly Herald. 

3. That the minutes and report of the Permanent Committee be 
approved, and it be commended to the churches as deserving a 
more cordial financial and moral support. 

4. That we reaffirm the temperance deliverances of the As- 
semblies which in unbroken line for more than eighty years have 
spoken with no uncertain sound the convictions of the Church 
in favor of total abstinence for the individual and the abolition 
of the traflic in intoxicants. 

5. That while not abating efforts to secure more efficient re- 
pressive legislation, there should be increased endeavor to secure 
by elect'on and appointment to official position men of * clean 
hands and pure hearts who have not Jifted up their soul unto 
vanity nor sworn deceitfully,” and tosustain them in the faith 
ful discharge of their duties. Cordial approval is given to all 
proper efforts to secure such legislation as will prevent the ap- 
pointment of any man of known intemperate habits, to official 
position under national, state or municipal authority. 

6. Believing that in seeking a legislative panacea for present 
ills, due consideration is not given to preventive measures, it is 
urged that the children and youth be instructed more diligently 
on this subject; that the Church give increased attention to it 
by teaching and preaching and by effective temperance organi- 
zations within its own congregations and subject to its own ad- 
ministration ; that education be emphasized as, even more, than 
legislation, an immediate need of th: temperance course, re- 
membering always that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the power 
of God unto salvation from this as from all other sins. Presby- 
teries and synods are urged to renewed and increased activity 
along the lines of education and organization. 

7. Resolved, Thatin the judgment of this Assembly, the time 
has come when Christian men should make their influence felt 
directly and with power at the ballot box; and that all voters 
connected with our communion are urged to vote against the 
granting of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, 

8. That we earnestly urge upon our people the desirability of 
demanding the enforcement of the liquor laws throughout the 
land, 

® Wuereas, It is the duty of the Church of Jesus Christ to 
avoid even the appearance of evil, and whereas there is a well- 
vrounded belief that daiger lies inthe use of fermented wine at 
the communion table, therefore it is the sense of this Assembly 
that unfermented fruit of the vine fulfills every condition in the 
celebration of the sacrament. 

10. Resolved, That this Assembly request the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Temperance to publish the address delivered in con- 
nection with the presentation of this report by Elder George 
Irwin, and place the same in the hands of the ministers and 
elders of the Presbyterian Church. 

EIGHTH DAY—AFTERNOON SEssION, 

The reception of fraternal delegates occupied almost the 
entire afternoon. The visitors were introduced by the Rev 
Howard A. Johuston, of Chicago. They were from the fol- 
lowivg bodies: United Presbyterian General Assembly of 
North America—Prof W.G Moorhead, the Rev. Dr. John 
A. MeNaugher, the Rev. Dr. A. G. Wallace, the Rev. J. T. 
Tugeart, Joseph Ayle. the Rev. D. R. McDonald; the Wal- 
densian Church of Italy—the Rev. Francesco Rostan ; the 
Geveral Synod of the Reformed Church in the United 
States—the Rev. J. A. Peters; the General Synod of the 
Reformed Episcopal Ckurch—the Rev. Dr. W. T. Sabine, of 
New York; Alliance of Reformed Churches throughout 
the World holding the Presbyterian System—the Rev. Dr. 
Geo. D. Mathews, General Secretary. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. Drs. Wallace, Moorhead and McNaugher, from 
the United Presbyterian Assembly, and by each of the rep- 
resentatives from the other bodies. Dr. Booth, the Moder- 
ator, was especially happy in his response to tbe fraternal 
greetings brought by the visitors, aud the Assembly was 
dismissed with the hymn beginning, ‘‘The Lord’s my Shep- 
herd, I’ll not want.” 

The Assembly to-day decided that it was inexpedient to 
ho'd its meetings once in two or three years, as the Presby- 
tery of Lackawanna desires that it should do 

EIGHTH DAY,’ EVENING SEsSION. 

A popular meetingin behalf of Temperance was heid in 
the Third Churck this evening. Dr. W. N. Page, of Kan- 
sas, presided, and addresses were made by Dr. Page, Dr. 
Chas, L. Thompson, of New York ; the Rev. Ezra B. New- 
comb, of Logansport, Ind., and the Rev. R. W. Holmes, a 
colored preacher from South Carolina A resolution was 
adopted, urging Governor Morton, of New York, to sign 
the bill which bas passed the Legislature in regard to the 
teaching of Temperance in the public schools. 

NINTH DAY—SATURDAY, MAY 

SESSION, 


25TH--MORNING 


Dr. F. C. Montfort, the chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Theological Seminaries, presented his report this 
morning. The committee found abundant reason for en- 
couragement and little reason for discouragement as to 
the condition and prospect of the several seminaries. Near- 
ly all of them refer to the high character, the evangelistic 
spirit and the missionary zeal of their students. Prince- 
ton reports an attendance greater than ever before, with 
the prospect of still further increase next year. The As- 
sembly expressed its appreciation of the eminent attain- 
ments and faithful service of Dr. Morris, who retires from 
Lane Seminary after twenty-eight years in that institution. 
The whole number of students in attendance at all the 
seminaries which have reported is 919, an increase of 64 
over last year. The Assembly commended the instruction 
of the Seminary students in regard to the work of foreign 
missions, and suggested that appropriate courses be pro- 
vided for candidates for mission fields, and that so soon as 
possible special chairs for its instruction be established. 
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Dr. Mutchmore, representing the Committee on Bills ang 
Overtu es, reported one from the Presbytery of Iowa on 
Sabbath Desecration, relative to the action of the last Con- 
gress, in holding a session on Sunday. The answer contain- 
e4 this statement. 

The Assembly desires by its deliverance to put on record the 
pr test of the Presbyterian Church in the United Statesof Amer. 
ica, of which we are the highest judicatory, against the legis- 
lative branch of the Government of the people of the United 
States at any time violating the law of God by meeting or con- 
tinuing in session on the Sabbath Day. We recommend 
further that citizens of the United States who feel justly ag- 
grieved by the action of the late Congress in remaining in session 
on the Lord’s Day, be requested and urged to send petitions to. 
both Houses of Congress, petitioning the Congress of the United 
States to have respect unto the God of the universe by observing 
his law touching the proper observance of the Sabbath Day. 

Kx-Governor Beaver reported in behalf of the speci.] 
committee appointed to consider the Assembly Herald, to 
the effect that the record of the past year is unexampled in 
the Presbyterian Church and promises much larger and 
much broader possibilities for the future under the same 
efficient and enthusiastic management. Tne Assembly 
pledged its hearty co operation in securing circulation for 
this paper for the coming year of 250,000 copies. 

Considerable discussion over the proposed reduction in 
the assessment for General Assembly expenses took plac- : 
but the matter was referred back to the committee for a 
statement of reasons why the assessment should be seven 
cents and not six cents. Dr. W. H. Roberts, Stated Clerk, 
said that if the assessment was reduced it would not be 
possible for the Assembly to go west of Chicago or St. Louis 
for some years to come. 

An effort was made to reconsider the answer to the over- 
ture from New York relative to Union Seminary students, 
by John H. Dey, of The Evangelist; but the Moderator 
ruled that it was only possible on the motion to reconsider, 
which would require a two-thirds vote of tbose present 
when the overture was answered. Mr. Dey made an ear- 
nest speech in behalf of the Union Seminary directors and 
in opposition to the action of the Assembly, but his plea 
was unavailing. A member of the Assembly said in con- 
versation that the published interviews of the New York 
men who were officers of the seminary had prevented any 
such reconsideration. 

The Assembly ordered that the second Sabbath in Janu 
ary be the day of prayer for Colleges and that it be known 
us Education day. 

Dr. Booth, holding a letter in bis hand, said that Thomas 
McDougall objected toa statement in the report of the 
pampblet distributed by Dr. W. C. Roberts, Secretary of 
the Bcard of Home Missicns, in which it was suggested that 
the falling off in the receipts of the Home Board in March 
took place at the time of the appearance of the pampblet 
addressed to the members of the Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. McDougall desired that Dr. Roberts withdraw that 
statemeot and that his letter making that request should 
be printed in the minutes of the Assembly. Dr. Roberts 
began a reply protesting against the request of Mr. 
McDougall, and on a motion of General Beaver neither the 
letter from Mr. McDougall nor the the answer from Dr. 
Roberts, nor avy reference to the matter at all, will appear 
in the minutes when published. ‘ 


CLOSING SESSION. 

On Monday much routine business was transacted. ‘The 
report of the Committee of Church Polity on the reception 
of polygamous converts in India recommended an answer 
to the overture of the Synod of India which amounted to 
‘*no action.”? Vigorous resistance was offered by the Rev. 
Robert Morrison, of the Presbytery of Lodiana, India; 
and the sympathy which he aroused started a stream of 
motions, amendments and points of order on the question 
for information, which caused great confusion. Finally 
the matter was referied back to the committee for further 
report. 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


BY PROF, THORNTON WHALING, 





terian General Assembly meets in the great Commonwealth 
of Texas. This year, Dallas, the largest city and the most 
important railroad and industrial center in the State, en- 
tertains in handsome style the one hundred and eighty 
commissioners to the Assembly, the majority of whom for 
the first time begin to realize something cf the amplitude 
of the territory and of the hospitality of Texas. 

The Assembly was opened with an able and instructive 
discourse by the Rev. Dr. Jas. R. Graham, of Virginia, the 
retiring Moderator, upon the “ Kingship of Christ.”’ The 
Assembly elected as its new Moderator the Rey. Dr. Charles 
R. Hemphill, of Louisville, Ky., pastor of the leading Pres- 
byterian cburch in that city, and also Professor of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis in the young but vigorous Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. Dr. Hemphill is a 
man of splendid presence, of magnetic gifts as a speaker, of 
ample scholarship, and makes an admirable presiding 
officer. 

The reports of the various Executive Committees show 
that progress has been made in all departments of Church 
work. The Committee on Foreign Missions report the 
unusual and cheering statement of the year’s record com- 
pleted without a single cent of debt, while the number of 
workers has been considerably increased. Corresponding 
progress was made in the fields of Home Missions, Educa- 
tion, Publication and from all the theological seminaries. 
The Colored Evangelistic Committee failed to report such 
progress as the importance of the work demauds, and the 
faithfulness and ability of its Secretary, Rev. A. L. Phib 
lips, merits. 

In the field of colored evangelization the Assembly de- 
cided to take practical and immediate steps for the org40- 
ization of an independent colored syncd. Such an organ- 
ization has always been the goal toward which the efforts 
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of the Church bave been directed, and in the judgment of 
the Assembly the time had come to carry this policy iuto 
practical realization. AJ] of the great evangelical denom- 
inations in the South have found this policy necessary. 
The Northern Presbyterian Church practically adopts it. 
The colored brethren themselves desire it; and in all like- 
lihood the coming year will see an independent colored 
Church organized, and it is the firm belief of its advocates 
that it will grow faster and have a stronger hold on our 
‘brother in black” himself than the white churches can 
possibly have, 

The whole question of the future relations of the North- 
ern and Southern Churches was passed over without any 
discussion upon a very wise, cautious and non-committal 
report of the Committee on Bills and Overtures. Over- 
tures from presbyteries and synods, both for and against 
Organic Union, came before the Assembly. The answer 
recommended by said committee was that ‘‘ under existing 
conditions”? the Assembly deems it unwise to agitate this 
question. The Chairman, in introducing this report, in- 
terpreted the phrase “under existing conditions” to refer 
to the First Presbyterian Church of Dallas, Tex , composed 
of both Northern and Southern people, and mentioned the 
request of A. P. Smith, D.D., late pastor of the church in 
which the Assembly meets, asking that this divisive ques- 
tion be-passed over without discussion for the sake of his 
church. The request of this belovel brother, so lately 
passed away, combined with the determined and bitter 
opposition of some of the best and noblest brethren of the 
church, convinced the Assembly that the time was not ripe 
for such discussion, much less for the consummation of 
the union desired by many on both sides when, in the 
providence of God, the time comes for its accomplishme:t 
It is evident that such time has not yet arrived. 

In the field of Foreign Missions the A-~sembly has ar- 
ranged for the establishment ofa course for training female 
missionaries in the Assembly’s Home and School at Fred 
ericksburg, Va. This forward movement was taken with 
entire unanimity, and promises to be of great benefit in the 
preparation of competent women for missionary work. 

There was an excited and animated contest for the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Home Missions, the present incumbent 
(J N. Craig, D.D ) being retained by a narrow margin of 
thirty votes over R. H. Fleming, D.D., of Lynchburg, Va. 

The Assembly indorsed the principles enounced by the 
lust Assembly in reference to Young People’s societies and 
in addition recommended a constitution for adoption by 
local societies under the pame of the Westminster League. 

As this letter is being penned, the question relates to the 
election of Secretary of Education and, in addition to the 
name of EK. M. Richardson, D.D, the present Secretary, 
the pames of the Rev. W. E. McIlvaine, of Missouri, and 
J.W. Lupton, D.D.,of Clarksville, Tenn., are under consid- 
eration. 

DALLAS, TEX 'S,. 


- 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AN enthusiastic meeting of promiuent Baptists was 
held in Philadelphia » few weeks since for the purpose of 
starting a Pennsylvania Baptist paper to take the place of 
The National Baptist, recently transferred to The E.xam- 
iner. The proposition is to get from $15,000 to $25,000 by 
sale of stock at $10a share, and with this fuod to starta 
paper. The person who is to be at the head of it is under- 
stood to be the Rev. J. S. James, D D. 








.... The National Temperance Society finds itself in great 
financial straits and will be compelled to discharge its 
hard-working missionaries unle-s the debt of $10,000, which 
has crippled the Society fur some years, be overcome. An 
earnest worker bas ofiered to be one of one hundred to give 
#30 each, and proposes that others give $20, $10, and $5each, 
until the whole debt be removed Any sums should be 
sent to the treasurer, 58 Reade Street, this city. 


.... Tbe General Association of Congregational Churches 
in Massachusetts, at its annual meeting in Lynn, last 
week, bya rising vote adopted a series of resolutions in re- 
gard to the persecution of the church at Medfield by Mr. 
Mitchell, of the firm of Searle, Dailey & Co., of this city. 
The Association expressed its cordial sympathy with the 
Medfield church and its pastor, Mr. Dser, and called upon 
the churches throughout the State to stand by the Medfield 
church, and if necessary assist it financially until this per- 
secution shall have ceased. 


...The English Pre-byterian Synod at its late meeting 
discussed the question of the removal of its theological 
college, now in Londou, to Cambridge. There has been 
very strong argument both for and against this change, 
and, finally, the decision was to go to Cambridge, tho only 
by a majority of 13, the vote standing 222 to 209. One of 
the inducements, it is siid, is that a site is offered, togeth- 
er with a donation of $25,000 teward building the college, 
on condition of its removal, and a further bequest is as 
sured of $75,000. 


--.- At aurecent meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
American Church Missionary Society the question of 
prosecuting the ex-treasurer and 2x-general secretary for 
the shortage in their accountscame up. No finil steps were 
taken: but it is reported that the matter is to be laid before 
the District Attorney in the form of carefully prepared 
Papers, and that a prosecution will, in all probability, lie 
against ex-Secretary Newbold at any rate, from whom no 
dollar of the $19,000 which was taken has been recovered. 
His house in Montclair is understood to be fully mort- 
gaged, 


--«. The statistics of the United Presbyterian Church for 
the year ending May 31st have just been announced. The 
Dumber of synods and presbyteries remains the same as 
last year—12 of the former and 64 of the latter. There are 
857 ministers, an increase of 24, with 75 licentiates, a de- 
Crease of 2; 938 congregations, a decrease of 1, and 117,236 
Members, an increase 2,036. In contributions there was a con- 
siderable falling off. The total amount raised for all pur- 
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poses was $1, 369,822, against $1,506,064 in 1894, a decrease of 
$135,513. The items of salaries for ministers and benevo- 
lences show a slight increase, the heaviest reduction being 
in the item for congregational purposes, 


....-A complete statement of the American Board for the 
eight months to April 30th, shows that there has been a 
gain in donations from churches and individuals of $ 382, 
from the Woman’s Board $3,050, from legacies $8,204, and 
from interest 31,078. On the other hand there bave been 
losses from the Sunday-school and Endeavor societies of 
$820, donations for special objects of $4,759, contributions 
for the debt $25,253 ; sotbat the net result is a loss of $13,118. 
The debt of the Board at September 1st, was $116,237, the 
regular appropriations for the current year were $650,000, 
supplementary appropriations up to date for objects do- 
nated by donors* $30,204, making a total of liabilities 
amounting to $796,441. The total receipts up to April 30th 
were $433,721, so that there remains to be met during the 
next four months the sum of $362,720. During the corre- 
sponding period of last year the total received, not includ- 
ing items outside of the appropriations, was $233,069; so 
th at there is need of an increase of $129,650 before August 
3ist, 1895, if the Board isto clear all its expenses. 


....From a reliable correspondent in Eastern Russia we 
hear that the evangelical movement whick in the southern 
provinces goes under the name of Stundism, is making 
steady and continued progress, avd notably in the Province 
of Orenburg, a district contiguous to Siberia. It was to 
Orenburg that many Stundists from the Province of Kief: 
removed during the dark years between 1885 und 1894. 
They took with them an earnest missionary spirit, with the 
result that we now hear of the light spreading iuto the 
most remote parts of the Empire. The persecution of the 
Stundists and their disposal to the Caucasus, Siberia and 
el-ewhere, may yet be the means of inaugurating a mis- 
sionary movement the like of which Russia has not yet 
seen. On the other hand, bad news comes from the Volga 
Provinces, where the Protestants have been suffering 
under severe police restrictions. Several meetings have 
been broken up and altogether prohibited and the names 
of those present taken by the police. Several orthodox 
missionary societies have just sprung up in this region, and 
they are using every means in their power to incite the 
civil authorities against the Baptists and other Protestant 
bodies whose success is a thorn in their flesh. 


....The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church met at Pittsburg, Penn., May 23d. The Rev. J. B. 
MeMicbael, D.D., President of the college at Monmouth, 
[il., was elected Moderator. One of the first things done 
was the reception of a delegation from the other Assembly, 
consistivg of ex-Governor Beaver, Drs. H. H. Jessup and C. 
A. Stoddard and others, bearing the congratulatiops and 
good wishes of that Assembly. The topic of Seminary 
control came up, in the form of reports from the directors 
of Allegheny Seminary and the Synod of Ohio, which were 
referred to the appropriate committee. In general they 
opposed taking any action which would bave the appear- 
anbe of assuming a power by the Assembly, the legality of 
which might be questioned. The reports of contributions 
showed that $20,794 had been contributed to foreign mis- 
sions, $11,400 for work among the Freedmen, and $16,450 for 
Church Extension. The Committee on Federation of the 
Churches reported expres:ing the hope that favorable and 
final action would be taken before the close of the year. 
The Committee on the Union of Churches using the Psalms 
of David for public worship, reported little progress, tho 
there were indications of a union with the Holland Re- 
formed Church in the near future, It was recommended 
that a delegate be appointed to represept the Church at the 
next session of the Holland Synod in 1896, and that every 
member of that Synod be supplied with a copy of the Con- 
stitution of the United Presbyterian Church. 


....The action of the General Assembly in regird to 
Union Seminary has occasioned considerable cur.osity as 
to what position the Directors of the Seminary would take. 
When interviewed in regard to the matter with one accord 
they affirmed that it would make no difference whatever 
with their course. William E. Dodge, said: 

*“ All need say is that if the Presbyterian Church can do with- 
out us we can do without the Presbyterian Church.” 

Morris K, Jesup said : 

“IT think the Assembly has done a very foolish thing; but be 
that as it may, we mean to stick to ourguns. If they do not 
want us they can do the otherthing. Probably they think they 
have struck us the deathblow and that we cannot get along 
without them; but at all events we are going to try,and I think 
we shall succeed all right. We have anticipated this, and now it 
has actually arrived, we are in nowise dismayed.” 

The venerable Charles Butler, President of the Board, 
said : 

“The General Assembly cannot hurt us no matter what it may 
do or think. Its procedure against Union Seminary savors some- 
what of shooting at acomet. When the whole controversy is 
considered upon its merits there is no just reasom for the fanati- 
cal cours: upon which the Assembly has resolved, and to be con- 
sistent it ought to try and put some ban of excommunication 
upon all the men who compose the faculty and directorate of the 
Seminary. However, we are independent of the Assembly and it 
can do us no harm ; in fact, what has already been done will ulti- 
mately redound to our benefit.” 

Dr. Parkhurst’s opinion was in his own trenchant style : 

*T am more surprised than I can express at the action of the 
Assembly. In plain words it is a boycott, and boycotting is not 
an American institution, and when it is resorted to by an eccle- 
siastical body it assumes its worst phase. In its action to-day the 
General Assembly has done something for which its successors 
in time to come are going to hang their headsin shame. There 
is a narrowness and meanness about it,and there is a resort to 
small ways and methods that are unworthy of the Presbyterian 
Church.” 

Dr. Parkhurst also voiced a thought that has been appar- 
ent in the minds of a number for a long time, that there 
was now an opportunity for the Seminary to become what 
he termed a theological university on higher and broader 
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grounds than any existing institution has obtained a clear 
conception of. When questioned in regard to this same 
topic the other directors would say nothing definitely, bat 
all intimated that there were plans in view along this lire. 


---.The sixty-fifth General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church met in Meridian, Miss., on May 16th. 
About 190 delegates were present to hear the opening ser- 
mon by F. R. Earle, D.D., the moderator of the last As- 
sembly. ‘The subject of the sermon was “Inspiration,” the 
text being 2 Timothy, 8: 16. The position taken was that 
agreement in regard to inspiration is not inccasistent with 
disagreementas to authenticity of the text. The abseuce 
of the original manuscripts, the differences between the 
various textsin minor particulars, open a wide field for 
controversy. Truth does not dread investigation, yet in 
its very nature higher criticism is destructive, having po 
reverence for traditional or present opinion. It is rational- 
istic, repudiating the testimony of Paul and Peter, and 
seeking facts where the true lover of the law will not go. 
It begins at the top and works downward ; is noted for its 
assumption of superior wisdom, scholarship and piety, 
and concludes that the parts which it canuot understand 
are necessarily not divine, and claims that Christ did not 
know who wrote the Pentateuch. There wasalso a review 
of the varying opinions of critics as to the authorship of 
the Bible, especially of the Pentateuch, and a declaration 
of unsbaken confidence in the endurance of the Bible. In 
the afternoon the Mayor of the city welcomed the Assem- 
bly most cordially, payinga hearty tribute to the Chureb. 
The response was by Dr. E G. McLean. The elect on 
of moderator followed, resulting in the choice of M. B. 
DeWitt, of Springfield, Mo. The evening session was given 
up to an addre-s by Dr J. M. Hubbert, of Lebanon, Tenn., 
on “ Theological Training.’”’ He took the ground that the 
call to preach presupposes also a call to prepare to preach ; 
that this preparation must embrace special theological 
training, which cau be best obtained in a theological sem- 
inary ; this in turo must be abreast of the ever-widening 
field of theological investigation ; while other professional 
schools are extending their courses, the preacher to day 
needs more of training than the preachers of a generation 
ago. While there are places that a man of moderate at- 
tainments can fill better, perhaps, than a collegian, and 
thus prcvi-ion should be made for those who have neither 
time nor talent fera full course, the seminary ought to 
provide for the very highest attainments in the study of 
theology and the workof the Church. Dr. Hubbert ma: e 
a stropg appeal for the support of the sing'e theolosical 
school of the Church, and held that it is dangerous to #sk 
other denominations to make Cumberland Presbyterian 
preachers. The Board of Education presented its report 
on the next day, showing total receipts of $10,092, an in- 
crease of $1,605 over the receipts of last year. The report 
of the Board of Missions and Church Erection showed 21 
home mission churches locite1 and supplied. In synodical 
missions there has been an increased activity during the 
year. The workin Mexico, it is believed, would be im. 
proved were more attention paid to the educational depart - 
ment. Special reference was made to industrial schools 
as essential for the best development of the people. 








Biblical Research. 


IN readjusting the various parts and portions cf Old 
Testament to the modern theory of the development of tLe 
religious history of which these books are the official «x- 
pression, the Psalter problem has only at a comparatively 
recent period been drawn into the discussion. The favor- 
ite position assigned to the bulk of these lyrics is the post- 
Exilic period ; and in order to accommodate them to the 
peculiar characteristics of this period, among other means 
also, the “1” of the Psalteris interpreted as represetta- 
tive of the congregation, and not as the expression of the 
individual faith and feelings ; and in this way the Psalter is 
frequently denominated “‘the Hymn Book of the Post- 


Exilic Congregation.”’ The latest detailed investigation into- 


this phase of the Psalms by Beer, of Breslau, in his “ In- 
dividual-und Gemeindepsalmen,”’ has endeavored to com 

promise between the older traditional individualistic view 
and the more modern congregational interpretation. This 
he does bya philosophical analysis of the character of 
sacred lyric poetry, what he calls ‘the Jyrical process.’ 
He proceeds from the premises that a poet produces 
that which he has himself experienced; but not as 
an expression of individual faith, but as a true lyrical 
poet he will give this personal experience a_ typical 
form and expression, and make that which he himself be- 
lieves and feels the symbol of feeling and thought current 
in wider circles. The true lyrical poet, even when he ex- 
presses feelings emanating from his individuality, really 
speaks in the name of a larger number. He is the repre- 
sentative of many. It is to this representative back- 
grount! of the Psalms that their rather general 
and colorless features are to be ascribed; the 
psalmists regarding all their personal thoughts, ideas and 
experiences, sub specie wternitalie, The general princi- 
ple here enunciated is all the more applicable to the 
Psalms, as these poets produced their hymns for a circle 
of similarly minded peoplé, for whom, as a congregation, 
their productions were to serve as a means of edification. 
In this sense the Psalms are all to be regarded as congre- 
gational hymns, which, however, cau be divided into such 
hymns as the congregation speaks in its own name and 
such in which the congregation speaks through the mouth 
of an individual representative. In the former the subject 
‘“‘we” is used; in the latter the subject is “I.” In the 
latter the poet indeed expresses his individual feelings, but 
he does so as a member of the congregation. Beer thinks 
that on the basis of his exposition of the matter the 
problem of individual or congregational psalms disappears 

from the field of Old Testament perplexities, and that it is 
now of interest only ‘‘for grammar or for syntax.” Beer 

somewhat surprises his readers by the claim that the 
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in‘lividualistic intepretation of the Psalms really dates 
buck only to the days of the Reformation, and that the 
collective interpretation of these lyrics dates bick as far as 
the Septuagint, and even to the Targum and the Midrash 
and the Synagog, whence it was transferred to the primi- 
tive Church, where the Psalms were, as a rule, regarded as 
h mos written by David in the spirit of Christ and the 
Church. Calvin, he regards, as the founder of the individ- 
ulistic conception among the Protestants. 


....In the group of pyramids at Dashur a lot of golden 
relics were found several years ago. Now further discover- 
ies bave been made at this place surpassing in worth and 
value the former finds. The recent finds have all been 
paced in the Museum at Gizeb, and number 5,520 pieces. 
Among them are some beautiful gold ornaments, inlaid 
with a mosaic of precious stone, of a workmanship now un- 
k: own to jewelers. Rather remarkable it is that in acrown 
made of golden leaves are to be found six regular Maltese 
crosses. Then there were found also rich necklaces in gold 
av‘ pearls, inlaid with precious stone, ornamented tiger 
claws, etc. As appears from the inscriptions these orna- 
ments belonged to the princesses Ita and Kummit, who 
lived in the reign of Pharaoh Amenemhat of the twelfth 
dyuasty, about 2400 BC. 


..A series of articles of an unusual nature is appearing 
in the Beweiss des Glaubens, the leading apologetic jour- 
nalof Germany. They are entitled ‘‘ A Physician’s Con- 
tributions to Christian Apologetics,” and discuss certain 
problems of exegesis and isagogics from the standpoint of 
a physician. The first article appeared in the January 
number, and the second in the April number. The latter 
treats of the so-called ‘“ vision hypothesis” in explanation 
of the New Testament accounts of the resurrection of the 
Lord. After a close analysis of what in medical language 
is meant by “ hallucination,” the author concludes that 
**from a medical point of view the vision hy pothesis [accord - 
ing to which it was only subjective hallucination and not 
objective reality that caused the Apostles so enthusiastic 
ally to claim that Jesus Christ had truly risen from the 
dial], is absolutely untenable. Medical science could 
offer no analogous phenomenon for such a view. The 
vi-iun hypothesis has absolutely norational grcunds ” 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BOYER, E. C.,, accepts call to Sioux Rapids, Ia. 

BURNS, Herman, Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to Painesville, 
Ohio. 

CARGYLE, J. F., Culloden, Ga., resigns. 

COON, R. R., Second ch., Oshkosh, Wis., resigns. 

DAVIS, 8. C., First ch., Phoenix, Ariz., resigns. 

GLENN, D. A., Hendersonville, N. C., resigns. 

GOODCHILD, FRANK M., Spruce St. ch., Philadelphia, Penn., 
resigns. 

GUtREY, Georges, Danielsonville, Conn., resigns. 

JACKSON, E. B., New Duluth, Minn., resigns. 

LEONARD, T. S., Park ch., Port Richmond, Staten Island, re- 
signs. 

McLAUGHLIN, Caances, St. Albans, Vt., resigns. 

McMANN, CHaARtes F., Crozer Theo. Sem., accepts call to Olivet 
ch., Lancaster, Penn. 

MORRIS, J. M., Niantic,Conn., resigns. 

SC HNOERING, L. A., Old Bridge, N. J., resigns. 

SMITH, C. C., accepts call to South Omaha, Neb. 

TANNER, J. W., Normal, Ill.,.called to Emporia, Kan, 

WILSON, W.H., Tyrone, Penn., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BACON, Wo. A., accepts call to Washington St. ch., Beverly, 


MASS. 


CHILD, Bernard V., Obertin Sem., accepts call to Belding, 
Mich. 


DAVIS, S. C., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Wayne, IU. 
ESTABROOK, Frank J., Almont, accepts call to Charlevoix , 
Mich. 
FIFLELD, James W., Covenant ch., accepts call to Warren Ave 
nue ch., Chicago, I1l. 
FLINT, Irving A., accepts call to First ch., Falmouth, Me. 
FRANCIS, Cyrus W., formerly of Atlanta, Ga., accepts call to 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 
FREEMAN, GeorGe E., inst., May 9th, Lynnfield, Mass. 
FRENCH, Henry H., inst. May &th, Trinitarian ch., Malden, 
Mass. 
GALLAGHER, GrorGe W., inst. May 16th, Dickinson, N. D. 
HARRIS, C, J., accepts call to Londonderry, Vt. 
HULBERT, PALMER S., inst. First ch., May 18th, Oak Park, ILL, 
JACKSON, F. D., ord. pastor April 27th, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
JAMES, BENJAMIN, Oberlin Seminary, accepts call to Columbia, 
So. Dak. 
KETTLE, Jos. B,, ord. April 16th, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 
LONG, Byron R., Christian, accepts call to Mayflower ch., Co- 
lumbus, 0. 
MARSH, Henry, Edmore, Mich., resigns. 
MILLS, GEORGE SHERMAN, Andover Sem., called to North ch., 
Belfast, Me. 
MORTON, J. B., Orlando, Fla., resigns. Goes to a Pres. ch. 
RANSOM, GeorGe R., Colchester, Conn., called to the new ch., 
Southern Pines, N.C. 
SAWYER, Stowe, So. Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 
SC AOENFELDT, F. H., accepts call to Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
VAUGHN, J. Jones, Roxoury, Conn., resigns to return to Eng - 


land. 
WILDER, Grant B., ord. recently, St. Ignace, Mich. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BISBEE, FRANK H., inst. recently, Almond, N. Y. 

BUCK, W.3S., La Porte, Ind., accepts call to Holly, Mich. 
EWART, J. Y., inst. May 7th, Pittsburg, Kan. 

FRANCIS, Joun, M.D., ord. May l4th, Hector, N. Y. 

G ISSARD, T. M., inst. May 9th, Millersburg, O. 

HERRON, CHarves, inst. April 25th, Troy, 0. 

HILL, EpGar P., Freeport, Ill., accepts call to First’ ch., Port- 


jan |, Ore. 
HUONUT, W. H., Port Jervis, N. Y., accepts call to Grace ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HUTTON, Acrrep J., D.D., inst. May lth, Corning, N. Y. 
M!ILLER, H. T., Chicag >, called to Quincy, UL. 
MURPHY, ARCHIBALD, A., inst. recently, New Brunswick, N. J. 
PARADIS, M. R., inst. May 15th, Rensselaer, Ind. 
TODD, J. 8S, Arcata, Cal., resigns. 
WILLIAMS, SAMUEL, Unionville, Penn., died May 11th. 
WOLFE, Austin D., inst. May 7th, Seward, Neb. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


RGHAUS, V. H., called to Sayre, Penn. 
DGE, ArtTHUR H., New York, accepts call to Franklin, Penn. 
SAS, W., Hastings, Neb., accepts call to Allegan, Mich. 
ILER, B. F., Schenevus, accepts call to Clyde, N. Y. 
LUER. A. H., inst. M Wy 5th, Wilmington, Del. 
SAWYER, Rouutn A., Clayton, accepts call to Newark, Del. 
SOMMERVILLE, H. E. S., Buffalo, accepts call to new parish of 
St. Barnabas, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes receivel. The interests of our realera will guide us in the 
selection of worka for further notice. 








AN ACADEMICIAN’S NOTEBOOK." 


In one of his brilliant essays Théophile Gautier says to 
artists: “Si vous n’avez pas la bosse, cherchez quelque 
honnéte métier, quelque emploi lucratif.” That is good 
advice, and if the fastidious logolept who wrote it were 
alive to day, he would doubtless take delight in observ- 
ing how cleverly M. Paul Bourget, not having the bosse, 
has seizei l'emploi lucratif, which is open to alien au- 
thors only, namely the business of writing books for the 
American market, Weare a good-natured people and 
rather fond of having foreigners rub us down, as if we 
were show horses of some scrub breed, but yet possessed 
of interesting horse-traits which it would b>» well to ex- 
amine. 

M. Paul Bourget’s book is very interesting, not so 
much for what it contains about America as for the light 
it throws upon the always fascinating m:stery of the 
educated foreigner’s attitude toward America, From the 
days when Chateaubriand and the Abbé Prévost wrote 
their romances, down to the present time, it has been the 
privilege of a select few, English, French and German, to 
tell us in due literary form (after a week or two, or a 
month or two, spent in being coddled by us) precisely 
our social, industrial, domestic, political and artistic 
relation to the rest of the world. Dickens, Thackeray, 
Harriet Martineau, Robert Louis Stevenson, Desaugiers, 
Max O'Rell and Rudyard Kipling have assumed to “ size 
us up at a glance,” with a perfect certainty of being well 
paid for it, as American writers rarely are. 

The vulgar part of it all is that we as a people stand 
open-mouthed and open-pursed, eager to have our 
mouths slapped and our purs°s squeezed by every one of 
these assuming European critics. In our pitiful dread 
of being thougbt provincial, we cringe in the presence 
of adventurers and gladly fall into the arms of every self- 
constituted candidate for our caresses—provid:d always 
that said candidate comes from that heaven of A merican 
imagination, the land beyond the Atlantic. It is clear 
that we fondly believe ourselves cosmopolitan when we 
grin genially under the lash of some celebrated foreigner 
who finds us quite different from Old World peoples. In 
the pie belt, in the woolly West, in th» banight*d South, 
we long for nothing so much as any manner of attention 
from a man ora woman who, by the accident of birth, is 
notan American. Wecall it liberality to welcome as our 
supericrs those who assume to be our superiors. It is 
our understanding of cosmopolitanism that (in America 
only) the cosmopolite must sneer at his own country and 
accept as past questioning whatever the visiting alien 
dces or says. We imagire that the Enropean is cosmo- 
politan, and yet what consideration would a book re- 
ceive in France if written by an American about the 
French people upon a3 flimsy a show of knowledge as 
M. Paul Bourget makes in Outre-Mer? If we resent 
M. Bourget’s hasty work we deem ourselves provincials 
and Philistines ; but if Paris ignores our scribblings we 
attribute it to admirable cosmopolitanism ! 

All the same here are M. Bourget’s ‘* Impressions of 
America,” as the sub-tithe of his book is, done into 
almost excellent English and stamped with the fascina- 
tion of the French Academy. We cannot afford to pass 
it by with one of the little cut and dried notices which 
we give t» American books. Of course we know that it 
is absolutely impossible for Paul Bourget, after a few 
months of sight-seeing in the United States to speak in- 
telligently touching us as a people, just as impossible, in- 
deed, as for an American, say Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, forexample, or President Eliot, or Miss Maggie 
Mumble of Mumbleville, to rush through England or 
France or Italy and flip a volume over the left shoulder 
to some publisher and have it contain any just, accurate 
or truly enlightened cri‘icism of a European people or 
civilization. Such a book, whether from an academician 
of Paris, a president of Harvard, a brilliant journalist or 
a brewer’s daughter just out of boarding-school, must be 
looked upon as superficial, hasty and historically and 
critically worthless, excepting for the impression it gives 
of what is fleeting and momentarily characteristic in 

surface life. 

Read for mere amusement, or for the sake of stu lying 

M. Paul Bourget’s idiosyncrasies, Outre-Mer is a very 
engaging book. It is more than this; for, evea in the 
translation, we feel as we read the communication of a 
rare intelligence. The first chapter, entitled ‘*‘ At Sea,” 
gives us an artistic impression ; the Frenchman charms 
us as a Frenchman; it is a fine bit of self-portraiture in 
which M. Bourget gracefully grows into reality and we 
fairly shake hands with him. And what is most grate- 
ful to our provincial Americanism is his cleverness in 
caressing us with one hand and boxing our ears with the 
other. It is a sea journal evidently written after the an- 

ticipations it records have been tested by the outcome. 

The next chapter, ‘‘ The First Week,” touches up New 
York in August; in the next he goes to Newport and 
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sees ‘* Society” for a while. His comments are interest- 
ing, but, alas! they are academically crude. What he 
saw at Newport, what any obs:rver may see there in 
summer, excited his philosophical glands to almost dan- 
gerous activity. He intimates that the women who con- 
gregate at Newport ‘‘have a chaste depravity,” but 
neither “ profligacy ” nor ‘‘ perversity,” and are amply 
able to take care of themselves. From society he passes 
into 4 chapter on ‘‘ Business Men and Business Scenes,” 
and here he frankly admits that the ‘ professional tal- 
ent” of our millionaire operators is to his mind and to 
E :ropeans in general ‘“ undefinable and unattainable.” 
He peeps into two or three great press-rooms, where our 
enormous Sunday newspapers are dashed off by the hun- 
dred thousand, and he feels our rush and hurry ard 
power. Clearly he is bewildered; but he scratches his 
brain with his pencil and writes about it all. 

But it is when he approaches our common people that 
he gets right down to hard literary work. You would 
imagine that M. Paul Bourget, novelist of the Frency 
Academy, had spent at least twenty years among our 
working people. He is a realist and deals in minute de- 
tails throughout this long chapter. Bit the tough old 
professional critic feels how the novelist supplements 
the observer. M. Bourget met Inspectcr Byrnes, saw 
some detectives, some labor agitators, read our news- 
pape's, and his practiced hand did the rest. Ivis right pic- 
turesque literature this chapter on the ‘‘ Lower Orders,” 
We can realize how a serious minded bourg»is French- 
man would read it and feel troubled about America. 
Such a reader would never dream of questioning the ab- 
solute authority of an academician upon the subject of 
strikers, farmers, mill hands and cowboys. 

As the shrewd critic might expect, M. Bourget touches 
lightly the subject of education in America. ‘: In the 
United States,” he cautiously remarks, ‘‘the very char- 
acter of the nation makes it almost impossible to define 
its system of education.” But M. Bourget might have 
asked our honorable chief of education, Mr. Harris, to 
write this definition for hia. Of course, our system of 
education could not be pictured currente calamo by a 
tourist in a special car. What M. Bourget has to say is, 
however, bright and catchy, a neat little sketch, illumi- 
nated with personal allusions and picturesque anecdoter. 
And in the end he flatters us by telling us that ‘* Ameri- 
cans have the right to say that they have at least real- 
ized, through a most beneficent audacity, the most legit- 
imate purpose of democracy, the indefinite multiplica- 
tion of the chances of well being and educatior.” And 
then with due complacency he spoils it all by quoting a 
Cambridge professor who had a characieristically A meri- 
can remark to make in apology for the disgusting vul- 
garity of our people ! 

When he comes to a fortoight’s acquaintance with 
‘* American Pleasures,” to which he devotes a short 
chapter, he concludes that ‘‘ Through his intense and 
ever-ac!ive curiosity, the American, that son of a recent 
nation, has reached that condition of mind which we are 
in the habit of considering as the su; reme vice and the 
last refinement of a century of decay, namely, dilettante- 
is.” Was it to please the decaying taste and to reach 
the plethoric purse of this ‘‘ son of a recent nation” that 
M. Bourget wrote this superficial book ¢ 

In a chapter headed ‘* Down Scuth,” we have M. Bour- 
get’s adventures during a tour through Georgia and 
Florida. It is a lively, readable sketch, bearing the 
touches of an accomplished fiction writer who habitu- 
ally sindwiches realistic descriptions of scenery between 
his slices of sheer invention. But M. Bourget could 
have written the same sketch without ever having seen 
the palmettos and the lagoons and gorgeous hotels of 
our alligator land. Sidney Lanier’s guide-book, some 
tourist’s letters, and the latest ‘‘ literature” of our South- 
ern railway lines would have furnished him everything) 

Itis but the sheerest truth to say that Outre-Mer isa 
crisp, bright, readable book of about the same value a8 
those written on France by intelligent Americans after @ 


. few months of sojourn there, books which would never 


receive the s'ightest attention from Frenchmen. We 
have enjoyed reading it, both for its sparkling sketches 
and for the clevernes3 of the author's efforts to secure 
popularity in America, the great harvest field of foreign 
authors and the potter’s field of American Jitterateurs. 


_ 
os 


RECENT FICTION. 


Two short novels by Guy Boothby, The Marritge of 
Esther (D. Appleton & Co., $100), and A Lost Endeavor 
(Macmillan & Co., 75 cts.), show well the strong points of 
this newand brilliant writer, who chooses Thursday Island 
off the coast of Australiaas the scene of his romancidg. 
They are both strong stories, picturesque, fascinating, and 
(altho their dramatis persone are taken from a mis: rable 
class) singularly clean. As fiction they are comparable 
with Stevenson’s “‘ Ebb Tide ”’; but, while lacking much of 
the great Scotchman’s style finish, they are really more 
touching stories. 

Mr. George Gottsberger Peck, New York, has published 
an edition of the novel, The Grandee, translated from the 
Spanish of Armadio Palacio Valdés, for which Mr. Kdmund 
Gosse writes an appreciative introduction. 

A Daughter of The Soil. By M. E. Francis. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) This is a novel of doubt, pain 
and despair, in which a girl goes through a grinding and 
terrible experience before and after marriage ; but in the 
end “stretching out her arms with exquisite, indescriba- 
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ble tenderness she drew him down, down, until his wet 
cheek touched hers,’”’ More we do not know. 

The Story of Sonny Sahib. By Mrs. Everard Cotes, 
Sara Jeannette Duncan. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00.) This is a beautiful little book in which, with many 
excellent illustrations. a pleasing sketch of life and ro- 
mance in India is given its best setting. Sonny Sahib is 
really a creation, a character both picturesque and origi- 
nal. Little Lord Fauntleroy may well be jealous of him. 

An Arranged Marriage, by Dorothea Gerard (New 
York. D. Appleton & Co.. $1.00), isa novel that will easily 
find delighted readers. The author has craftsmanship, 

knows how to work for dramatic effect, and does not hesi- 
tate to play stage tricks in the way of emphasizing scenes 
and incidents. We should not call An Arranged Mar- 
riage an over-sensational story ; but it is sensational, and 
its appeal is to a certain class of young women who like 
their society novels well spiced with what may he labeled 
“extract of fin de siecle.” It is, however, not a bad book, 
and it has its own humor and its own sparkle. 

A Sawdust Dol. By Mra. Reginald de Koven. (Chica- 
go: Stone & Kimball. $1.25) Mrs. de Koven has, per- 
haps unconsciously. used the recipe current among conven- 
tional novelists. The plot of her story is what one has 
come to expect when a womaun’s novel is to be read. Itisa 
married woman and an unmarried man, of course, who fall 
in love. Of this stale French stuff Mrs. de Koven has 
cleverly built up a story by no means dull and notin the 
least lacking in literary finish; but we wouder why a 
writer with so many accomplishments and so much orig- 
inal freshness of spirit should be content to make cold 
French hash when she might so easily prepare fresh dishes. 

Almaver’s Fol. By Joseph Conrad. (New York : Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25.) We have here a novel written by one 
who has studied closely the scene of his dramatic discov- 
eries and made the most of strange local color. Borneo is 
the place, and the actors in the book fairly revel in a semi- 
barbaric confusion of passions. Mr. Conrad may have the 
“making of a novelist”? in bis nature, but his art is at 
present very crude. He must study and practice yet a while 
before his work can be called literature. 

J. B. Lippincott Company have issued a magnificent 
illustrated edition of Alphonse Daudet’s Fromont Jeune 
et Risler Ainé, translated under the title ‘‘ Fremont 
Junior and Risler Senior.” The translation is by Edward 
Vizetally, and the illustrations by George Roux. (Price, 
$2.00.) From the same publishers we have The Banish- 
ment of Jessop Blythe, by Joseph Hatton ($1.00) which is 
a novel beginving with a company of sociahstic Devon- 
shire ropemakers, and telling how Jessop Blythe set the 
ferment of dissension to working among them and 
was banished for his pains. He leaves a wife and infant 
daughter. Twenty years go by, and then the love-story 
sets in and all sorts of things happen. 

Two Women and A Fool. By H.C. Chatfield Taylor. 
(Chicago: Stone & Kimball. $1.50.) A book gotten up as 
this one is cannot fail to attract pleaved attention from 
people of good taste. The paper, the print, the broad mar- 
ginsand the charming illustrations combine to attract. 
As for the story, in which an artist, an actress and au ordi- 
nary girl take part, here again we have admirable talent 
conscientiously exhansted upon a threadbare subject, and 
it all comes to nothing in the end. Inan atmosphere vilely 
artificial, long ago breathed over and over again by French 
novelists, two women and a fool, or ove wishy-washy man 
and two fools, as you please, go through with the conven- 
tional movements of an off-color society novel. 

The Mystery of Cloomber. By A Conan Doyle. New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $100.) For an hour or two of 
idleness this story will serve a fair turn by way of harm- 
less amusement. Dr. Doyle here leaves his favorite detect- 
ive trail and turns into the field of occult mystery and of 
Sevtch dialect ; Buddhist priests come into the reckoning, 
and most uncanny adventures are described. It is all very 
romantic, not very thrilling, and quite unbelievable. We 
do not think this book will add much to the author’s 
popularity. Plainly it is a pot-boiler. 

Tales of Mean Streets. By Arthur Morrison. (Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. $1.0).) It is relaxing and almost re- 
freshing to find a book like this. Tales of Mean Streets 
are all about debased life and morally stunted and de- 
formed people ; but the author shows no personal delight 
in the immoralities and criminalities he depicts. He is an 
artist with self-control as his point of support, He is 
clean, truthful and strong. Many of his tales are not to 
our taste, they are gruesome and repellent to the imagina- 
tion; but even the worst of them is informed with the 
power of absolute art. 

The Story of a Cafion. By Beveridge Hill. (Boston: 
The Arena Publishing Co. $150) This is a well-written 
Story of life in acafion whither silver mining has attracted 
alittle world of vigorous people. Without doubt a strong 
adumbration of what Western experience and aspiration 
stand for is seen in these pages. It is strictly a local story 
hearing the impress of reality and special study on the spot. 
We do not find it great, but it is interesting. 

The Fricnd of the People. By Mary C. Rowsell. (New 
York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. 31.50) With beau- 
tiful illustrations and a handsome general make-up this 
book presents a stirring sensational story of the French 
Revolution, having Robespierre for one of its chief charac- 
ters, 

Melting Snows. By Prince Schunaich-Carolath. Trans- 
lated into English by Margaret Symonds. (New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 81.25.) A beautiful book the publish- 
ets have made of this, grateful to the eye umd easy to read. 
The story is of Old World life, sad and haunting. 

Transition. By the author of “ A Superfluous Woman.” 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1.25.) There 
Seems to be no end to “socialistic” novels ; they pour from 
the presses ju swarms, so to speak. The particular one 
tow in band does not make good any claim to special 
Praise. A young girl leaves schoo! with dreams of social 
triumph, but arrives at h-me ‘o flud nerseit balked by her 
Stber, aud is forced vo become a teacuer. From teaching 
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she goes into a nest of socialists, and we are treated to the 
usual propaganda literature, with some rather striking in- 
cidents. 

Bog-Myrtle and Peat. By S. R. Crockett. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) These Scotch stories are good 
reading. We like them better than anything else that Mr. 
Crockett has written. To be sure they are not very excit- 
ing, and they have but a slender tbread of life running 
through them : but their charm is distinct, their genuine- 
ness indisputable. 

Love and Quiet Life, by Walter Raymond (New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25), is a quaint story, made up of 
idvllic sketches, largely in the dialect of Somersetshire, 
droll and ancient sounding. The local coloring is pretty 
thickly laid on avd to picturesque effect. A delightfully 
quiet and rural book. 

The Play-Actress. ByS.R.Crockett. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) The story of two sisters, one a 
miserable virago, the other a charming actress. The bur- 
den is to show how an unselfish nature bent upon doing 
good can get the most out of it. We have not found the 
book of much artistic interest. It is, indeed, quite com- 
monplace. 

The Parasite, by A. Conan Coyle (New York, Harper & 
Brothers), is an extremely sensational piece of work in 
which Mr. Doyle shows to poor advantage. A crippled 
woman, who hypnotizes a university professor and causes 
him to do ridiculous things, to say nothing of attempts at 
bank burglary and vitriol throwing, is the central figure of 
a luridly sentimental adjective-ridden and wholly impossi- 
ble story. Weliked some of Mr. Doyle’s detective tales; 
but we draw the line at being treated to such slush as The 
Parasite is made of. 

St. John’s Wooing. By M. G. McClelland. (New York : 
Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) A beautiful little book with a 
good story in it picturesquely told and prettily illustrated. 
Miss McClelland is one of our best fiction writers of the 
younger generation, : 

In the Lion’s Mouth, by Eleanor ©. Price (New York, Mac- 
millan & Co., $1.50), is a story of France in the stormy 
years between 1789 and 1793. It is extremely well told, full 
of action and incident and dramatic situations. A very 
interesting story for young people, 

A Doubie Cherry. By M. E Winchester. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) One of those pathetic stories 
which, with music and sentiment and hardship and hope 
and disappointment all deftly blended, keep the young 
reader sufficiently soul-harrowed. We do not particularly 
care for the like. but we cheerfully recommend it to others. 

6.000 Tons of Gold. By H. R. Chamberlain. (Meadville, 
Penn.: Flood & Vincent. $125.) A story not meant to be 
probable, quite engaging, nevertheless, and preposterously 
novel. The difficulties of handling immense wealth are 
cleverly depicted. 

Washington Square, by Henry James (New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 50 cents), is oneof Mr. Henry James’s smoothly 
written, super-analytical, nothing-if-not-literary and upon 
the whole mildly pleasing novels. There has always been 
an air about Mr. James’s writings which somehow gives 
the feeling that it is artificial, assumed for the occasion, 
and this assumption while evidently aiming at cosmopoli- 
tan breadth projects and accentuates a most refractory 
provinciality. His effort to appear to be writing dowr at 
his philistine countrymen and countrywomen from a vast 
aristocratic distance is so obvious, so strained and so inces- 
sant that it is beginning to take on the look of almost 
threadbare affectation. No genuinely intellivent and well- 
informed American believes for one moment that Mr 
James has avy special call to the chair of American Man‘ 
ners in the world’s college, or that he has any particularly 
divine insight into the mysteries of Old World social 
refinements. Your well-bred American never insists upon 
his breeding, as Mr. James makes him do; and the chief 
trouble with Mr. James’s style, as contradistinguished 
from his generally admirable diction, is an overwrought 
assumption (of breeding down from the original elect) 
which roots itself in Ev ropean cistles and palaces and 
mansions of the Vere de Veres. Washington Square is the 
work of a supremely clever literary artisan, self-conscious, 
artificial in every sense of the word and thoroughly un- 
American in all his sympathies and aspirations. Asa fic- 
tion it is commonplace ; as a verbal figment it is admira- 
ble. ° 

The White Company, by A. Conan Doyle (New York, 
Harper & Brothers), is astirring old-fashioned romance of 
chivalry, brave men and fair women, jousts and archery 
bouts, love and adventure. We have enjoyed reading it, 
and we heartily recommend it to our friends as‘a disinfect- 
ant and stimulaut after reading the rank realism now so 
prevalent. It isina way comforting and epheartening to 
go among strong, courageous, red-blooded men once more, 
even in fiction. 

The Story of Babette. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $150.) If any person has ever 
written a sweeter, purer or more entertaining little ro- 
munce than this Story of Babette, we have not read it. 
With a touch of French vivacity and chic, the style just 
suits the main subject, a little Creole girl whose adven- 
tures are simply charming: and Mrs. Stuart has created a 
character, Noute by name, one of those grotesques which 
are ornaments rather than disfigurements to acomposition. 
Both children and grown-up folk will be caught with the 
story’s fascination. The plot is old and simple, has been 
common property for generations; but the charm of the 
telling and the delightful purity and sanity of the whole 
work make it delicious to the mind. 

Discords. By George Figerton. (Boston: Roberts Bros. 
$1.00.) The author of “‘ Key-Notes” gives us in her present 
book some studies of unfortunates, reeking pictures, in- 
deed, of drunken women and brutal men and the like. She 
has fine descriptive and dramatic power, a reckless uncon- 
ventionality of style and a great liking for what is blasé 
anda trifle fetid. Taking into due consideration her sym- 
pathies and her artistic aim, which are vulgar and pessi- 
mistic, 1t must be said that she has succeeded. The effect 
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left upon one’s mind by reading Discords is ike that of 
having been slumming for the pleasure of meeting disrep- 
utable people. 

Ministers of Grace, by Eva Wilder McGlasson (New 
York, Harper & Bros., $1.00). is all that one could wish in 
the way of a bright, pure and delicately charming story. It 
can be read in an hour, and its make up is very tempting. 

Episodes. By G.S. Street. (New York: The Merriam 
Co. 7cents.) These episodes are sketched with admirable 
art; but they are chosen with very bad taste. We suppose 
that the ugly, depressing side of life must be very attract- 
ive to a certain cast of mind. Most of the episodes so forc- 
ibly chronicled in this little volume appeal to a morbid im- 
agination. 

The Adventures of Jones. By Hayden Carruth. (New 
York: Harper & Brotbers.) This is an amusing little book 
full of preposterous yarns, told in a dashing style and 
effectively illustrated. Laughter provoking from first page 
to last and a promoter of digestion. 

The Lone Inn. By Fergus Hume. (New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50 cents.) A rather commonplace yet 
readable piece of tragedy, mystery and detective work. It 
is No 35 of the ‘“‘ Unknown Library ” series, which contains 
some very interesting stories. 

The Phantoms of the Footbridge, and Other Stories. 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. (New York: Harper & 
Brotuber.) Miss Murfree offers us in this volume five stories 
of varying interest. All of them are in her well-known 
vein, imaginative and picturesque to a degree, and full of 
romantic color. We admit that the ground has been al- 
ready well-nigh plowed to barrenness; but still the fasci- 
nation of the earlier work lingers in the furrows. The 
book is finely illustrated. 

The Sphinx of Eaglehawk. By Ralph Balderwood. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) This is an en- 
gaging little story of the Australian gold country, by a 
writer who is already a favorite with many American 
readers. 

A Lost Ideal. By AnnieS. Swan. (New York: Ward, 
Lock & Bowden.) An English novel quite cleverly written 
and possessing considerable merit, but rather slow in 
movement. The burden of it seems too heavy for the au- 
thor’s strength. The reader will not be able to lay aside 
the story, however, until the end comes, which is a com- 
promise between pessimism and optimism. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. By Walter Besant. 
(New York: Harper -& Brothers.) This is the novel by 
Walter Besant which has been recently running as a serial 
in Harper’s Bazar. Like all of Mr. Besant’s fiction it has 
its didactic strain, and it is very interesting withal. Mr. 
Besant is a craftsman true, and his zeal in his work never 
flags. We commend this novel to his many admirers as 
one of bis best. : 

A Farmhouse Cobweb. By Emory J. Haynes. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) This is a notably cood novel 
of New England country life by a writer who shows excel 
lent talent. Some of the characters are finely drawn, and 
the atmosphere of reality is well preserved throughout the 
story. 

Men Born Equal, By Harry Perry Robinson. (New 
York : Harper & Brothers.) Here we have a political novel, 
and as such it is well worth reading. The author basa 
pretty clear vision of some of the realitiesof popular strug- 
gles. He may exaggerate now and again, and he is not 
alwavs sure of his footing: but his story is brimfui of in- 
cident, and never lacks interest. We have enjoyed it 

Hippolyte and Golden Beak. Two stories by George 
Bassett. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) These two 
stories have the style-marks of a clever writer. Hippolyte 
is quite an original piece of work in its way. Not since the 
early picaresque tales has there been a fiuer sketch of a 
sood-for-nought. The volume is beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 

Jack O’ Doon, by Marie Beale (New York, Henry Holt & 
Co , 75 cents), is the story of a pretty girl who is loved by a 
sailor lad and by an artist. The sailor saves the artist’s 
life and loses his own. The pretty girl loves the sailor best, 
but marries the artist at last. The story is very well told. 

The Sons of Ham, By Louis Pendleton. (Boston : Rob- 
erts Brothers. $1.50) This tale of the New South and the 
** Negro problem ” does not seem to us a very strong one, 
regarded asa piece of art. Doubtless there is a good deal 
of truth in its pictures of life, and in its presentation of 
political and social conditions peculiarly Southern. Such 
stories may well be read as mild polemical tracts. The 
future bistorian, however. will not give them much con- 
sideration ; and in reckoning the art of fiction critics will 
find little to help them to a fair estimate of American 
work in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

The Amber Witch; A Romance by Withelm Meinhold. 
Translated by Lady Duff Gordon, edited with an Intro- 
duction by Joseph Jacobs and illustrated by Philip Burne- 
Jones. (New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50.) This is a beautiful edition of a fascinating romance 
which will be as delightful reading to the present genera- 
tion as it was to a preceding one. Mr. Burne-Jones’s illas- 
trations are characteristic, and the publishers have done 
everything to make a beautiful book. 

We bave received from the Areua Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton, two novels, Rest and Life,both by William W. Wheeler. 
These stories belong to a class of products resulting from 
what is called advanced thinking, including mind cure, 
astral influences, trance effects andall that sort of thing. 
We hardly deem such works dangerous reading, and if 
they are interesting to certain people we do nut wonder ; 
but it seems rather absurd that there should be an audi- 
ence nowadays for the like. (Price. $1.25 each.) 

Tryphenain Love. By Walter Raymond. (New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 7 cents.) A pure and charmingly 
dainty story of Eaoglish life, written in a sprightly and en- 
gaging style; and with its beautiful printing and illustra- 
tions it has a most tempting look. We should think it 
would be popular with readers who like very light fiction. 

Prince Zaleski. By M. P. Shiel. (Boston: Roberts 
Bros. $1.00.) This isa triple story, or rather a three link 
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chain of stories, poesque in a general way, 
embossed with learned quotatlons and far- 
going allusions. Nevertheless, we find the 
little book quite curiously interesting on 
account of its originality of style and its 
cleverly managed mysteries. 


> 
> 


Missions at Home and Abroad. Papers 
and Addresses Presented at the World’s 
Congress of Missions, October 2d-4th, 1893. 
Compiled by the Rev. E. M. Wherry, D.D., 
Corresponding Secretury of the World’s 
Congress of Missions. (American Tract So- 
ciety, New York. $2.00.) This is not a 
cumbrous volume in size, but it contains a 
feast of good things for readers interested 
in Missions. It is composed of selections 
from the three days’ Congress at Chicago, 
in connection with the Columbian Fair. 
Among them are addresses and reports full 
of information on all possible aspects of the 
work, foreign, domestic, city missions, 
summaries of results, reports of progress, 
examples of missionary achievements in 
beathen and unchristian lands. One of the 
most interesting sections presents a survey 
of the “ Auxiliary Agencies in Missions ’’; 
another discusses ‘‘ The Relation of Money 
and Missions ;” another reviews the impor- 
tant subject of ““Comity and Co operation,” 
under which head we note a clear and use- 
ful paper by the Rev. E. M. Bliss, of New 
York, on the very important topic, ‘ Co- 
operation Applied: Practical Missions.”’ 
The volume is closed with an inspiring 
paper on “The Outlook,” by the Rev. 
Joseph Cook, LL.D. 

Death and the Resurrection: An Inquiry 
into Their True Nature. By Calvin S. Ger- 
hard, D.D. (Charles G. Fisher, Philadel- 
pbia. $1.00.) This is a gratifying exception 
to theaverage publication on this subject 
which as arule falls flat in commonplace or 
dissolves in seutimental illusion. Dr. Ger- 
hard does neither. He accepts death as part 
of the predetermined order of nature, mod- 
ified but not originated by sin. The death 
of Christ is the supreme moral crisis of the 
world, the transformation of natural death . 
The doctrine of the future life is discussed 
with much fullness—the reasons for believ- 
ing in it: the mode of existence in it; the 
doctrine of the resurrection as a birth, a 
process and final event. Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is viewed as the type of ours. The con- 
summation is the second Advent, which is 
viewed as a process and an event preceded 
by the millennium age of the Church and 
ushering in the end of the world. 





The Globe Edition of The Chronicles of 
Froissart, translated by John Bourchier 
Lord Borners, edited and reduced into 
one volume by G. C. Macaulay, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
published by Macmillan & Co. (New York. 
#1.25.) It takes the place of a popular edi- 
tion of Froissart for English readers. Lord 
Borners’s transtation of Froissart isa classic 
which has endeared the old chronicles to 
many generations of Englishmen. Their 
exuberant bulk has been considerably re- 
duced in this edition, a proceeding which, 
however it may repel students, will be 
welcome to general readers of all sorts and 
degrees. The spelling has been modernized, 
misprints and other errors have been correct- 
ed, and proper names have been reduced to 
intelligible and tolerably consistent forms, 
For general readers the chronicles are in 
more usable shape and beyond all question 
far more enjoyable. 


We wish to say a good word for the second 
edition of Studies in Theology. Lectures 
Delivered in Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. By the Rev. James Denny, D.D. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.50.) 
The only difference between the First and 
Second Editions is that the ninth lectureon 
Holy Scripture has been rewritten not to 
change or modify its position, but to take 
advantage of some criticism that has fallen 
upon the lecture as originally given, and to 
make it express more fully and justly the 
author’s position. Dr. Denny has been a 
close student of Ritschl; and one of the 
striking merits of these lectures is his intel- 
ligent dissent from and remarks on that 
school of theological thought as it now 
stands in Germany. The Lecture on Scrip- 
ture is quite out of the ordinary line, and is 
at once free, considerate, and refreshingly 
suggestive. 

The Amateur Emigrant. 
Louis Stevenson. (Chicago: Stone & Kim- 
ball.) A beautiful edition of the late Mr. 
Stevenson’s brilliant sketches of experience 
as a steerage passenger on an emigrant ship 
crossing the Atlantic from Greenock, Scot- 
Jand, to America. The book has all the 
charm which Mr. Stevenson knew so well 
how to cast over subjects in themselves 
mostly coarse and repellant. His was a 
genius which naturally laid hold with curi- 
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ous avidity upon the lives of good-for- 
naughts of the masculine gender. His 
imagivation was forever undertaking long 
voyages, steerage fare, the boon companion 
of unwashed scamps: but what a stylist he 
was! 


In A Students’ Manual of English Con- 
stitutional History, by Dudley Julius 
Medley, M.A., Tutor of Keble College, 
Oxford, we have it appears, so far as we 
have been able to examine it, the long de- 
sired handbook of English Constitutional 
history, long enough without being too 
long, full enough in the ancient history of 
the subject without being slavishly bound 
to it or swamped in it. Based on Hallam, 
as such a work must be, it uses to good 
purpose the results reached by Stubbs, 
Dicey, Maitland and others. It is designed 
to meet, as far as such a handbook may, 
the need of a first-class Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Institution. 


Renascence of The Old English Drama. 
By Henry Arthur Jones. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) A most vigorous work. The 
book is made up of essays, lectures and 
addresses of a polemical nature, in which 
the author boldly and strenuously battles 
for a higher artistic standard of dramatic 
work and taste. The spirit of a good 
fighter isin every sentence ; but Mr. Jones 
makes a friend of his reader. We feel that 
his book is a wholesome one; its energy 
stirs the blood and braces the nerves. We 
might easily object to some of Mr. Jones’s 
most extreme sentiments; but in the main 
he is right, and at every point he is excep- 
tionally interesting. 


English Men of Letters for Boys and 
Girls. Chaucer, Spenser, Sidney. By Ger- 
trude H. Ely. (New York and Chicago: 
K. L. Kellogg & Co.) This is a little vol- 
ume of simple biography and literary his- 
tory, prepared especially for boys and girls, 
The three men of letters discussed 
Chaucer, Spenser and Sidney, and the 
author has done her work very well. We 
should think that earnest young people 
seeking information touching the early 
masters of English literature would be 
very glad to have a volume of information 
so condensed and handy as this one. When 
knowledge is crystallized, every facet flashes 
its best light. 


are 


The Life of the Spirit In the Modern 
English Poets, By Vida D. Scudder. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75.) In 
this very interesting book we have a 
though’ ful study and analysis of the poems 
of some of the leading English poets with 
a view to a clear understanding of their 
spiritual and religious bearing. The author 
has given the subject careful and analyt- 
ical dissection, keeping firmly to the main 
purpose. Students of English literature 
cannot afford to neglect the line of investi. 
gation here so intelligently essayed ; they 
will find the book helpful, suggestive, en- 
lightening. We strongly recommend it to 
them. 


Topical Outlines of — Bible Themes. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. $1.50.) 
This is an illustrative Scripture Reference 
book by the author of a manual made on a 
similar plan, ‘‘ Scripture Itself the Illus- 
trator.” It consists of a vocabulary of 
topics arranged in alphabetical order 
(* Abiding in Christ,’’ ‘“ Ability,” ‘‘ Bap- 
tism,”’ ‘‘ Beauty,’ “‘ Blessing,” ‘“* Creation ”’ 
etc.), and each topic illustrated by the cita- 
tion of the passages which illustrate it ; as, 
for example, under ‘ Adoption” we find 
thirteen illustrative passages cited by chap- 
ter and verse and the quotation of the pas- 
sage or its substance. 

Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. 
Laurence Hutton. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) This is a pleasing booklet to 
hold in the hand and look at. It makes no 
pretensions as a learned handbook, but de- 
scribes the localities and incidents of the 
sacred city with charming simplicity, and 
in a very attractive literary style. The book 
is illustrated with small cuts from Dr. 
Thomson’s “Land and the Book,” and 
EKaster’s ‘Illustrated Dictionary of the 
Bible.”” The full-page illustrations are 
mostly the special work of Mr. Frank V. 
Du Mond. 


By 


A History of Slavery and Serfdom. 
John Kells Ingram, LL.D. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $1.60.) This volume is 
substantially the revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the article on Slavery in the ninth 
edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopwdia Britannica.” 
It has gained much in fullness and in de- 
tail by revision, and will be found to meet, 
as no other English work with which we 
are acquainted does, the requirements of a 
handbook moderate in size, but containing 
a complete account of slavery and serfdom 
in ancient, modern and medieval times, 


By 


The astonishing vitality which has re- 
newed Bishop Thomas M. Clark’s youth in 
his old age lights up every page of his vol- 
ume of Reminiscences just published by 
Thomas Whittaker, Bible House. (New 
York. $1.25.) Bishop Clark was always a 
writer who spoke home to the hearts of the 
people. This volume has something the 
character of an abridged autobiography. 
He tells init the story of his life and adds 
exceedingly interesting notes on the late 
War, the Pan-Anglican Conference, notable 
men he bas known, and a delightful chapter 
on Bishop Brooks. 


A Son of Hagar. By Hall Caine. (New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. #1.00) ‘‘ But 
very soon this passionate and rebellious 
soul will stand for judgment before its 
awaiting God. Farewell, my mother, fare- 
well!” Soends this story of which every 
page is as luridly sensational as a circus 
poster, and about as true to life. The por- 
trait of the author, facing the title-page, is 
not that of a great novelist; but it is a 
good picture of Mr. Hall Caine, who writes 
exceedingly vivid stories, ‘‘ dime dreadful ” 
in substance and clothed upon with a style 
fitted to nobler work. 


The Book-Bulls of Narcissus. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. .$1.00.) This pretty edition of a fas- 
cinating but not altogether delectable book 
has for frontispiece a singularly cadaverous 
and repellantly homely woman, whom the 
artist, Mr. Robert Fowler, evidently meant 
should be killingly beautiful. Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne has revised the story and added a 
new chapter for this edition, which is in 
every way attractive; his style is quite the 
best yet reached by any of the English de- 
cadence school. : 


Studics in the History of Apologetics ; 
New Testament and Post-Apostolic. By 
James MacGreggor, DD., Oamaru. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. %3.00.) This volume traces the en- 
tire course of Christian Apologetics be- 
ginning with the apologetic elements in 
the life of Christ and the methods employ- 
ed by him to commend himself to bis bear- 
ers, passing next to the methods of the 
Apostles and from them to the various ages 
and phases of Christian apologetics down to 
the present time. It is a work of much in- 
terest and usefulness. 


One Thousand and One Anecdotes, ar- 
ranged and edited by Alfred H. Mills 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York, $1.50), is 
saved from the monotony ofa long course of 
pudding by vigorous subdivision and sys- 
tematic classification into courses. By this 
means the various anecdotes are grouped 
under distinct topics, an arrangement which 
makes them easy to find and relieves the 
book of the ordinary monotony of such col- 
lections, 


In Woods and Fields. By Augusta 
Larned. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$100.) A book of sweet and simple verses 
with no ambitious flights; musical, tender 
and sincere, it appeals toa large class of 
readers whose sentiments are upon the sur- 
face and whose hearts respond readily to 
emotional touches. 
nature songs witha true outdoors fragrance 
in them, 

In An Experiment in Altruism, by Eliz- 
abeth Hastings, we have a practical reduc- 
tio ad absurdum of the whole altruistic 
theory as a scheme of life. At the moment 
of its greatest inflation the bubble is burst 
by contact with reality, and the whole ex- 
periment drops down onto the one ever- 
lasting basis of reality in life and the reali- 
ty of goodness in God. (Macmillan, New 
York. 75 cents.) 


We have received from the publishers the 
bound volume containing the issue of The 
Century Magazine for the six months from 
November, 1894, to April, 1895. The Maga- 
zine was never more abreast of the times 
than now when its own great success and 
example have called into being so many 
Strong rivals, and made it more difficult 
than ever to hold the first place. 


Fagots. By Hester A. Benedict. (Buf- 
falo: Charles Wells Moulton. $1.00.) Music- 
al and gently flowing, these poems reach 
about the level of average human sympathy, 
and so will find many hospitable readers. 
The make-up of the volume is quite attract- 
ive. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“THE Great Astronomers,” by Sir Rob- 
ert. Ball, will be published by the Lippin- 
, cotts. 





....Mr. William Sharp contributes some 
very readable Reminisce nces of Miss Chris- 
tina Rossetti to the June Atlantic. 


»++-The Jewish Publication 


Society of 


Some of the pieces are - 
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America, 1015 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
announces “The Talmud,” by Emanuel 
Deutsch, to contain bis famous lecture on 
the Talmud, and notes of two other lectures 
on the same subject. 


....The honors of knighthood distributed 
by Queen Victoria seem this year to have 
fallen to exponents of the humane arts, 
Among those knighted are Mr. Walter Be- 
sant, novelist and humanitarian; Mr. Lewis 
Morris, poet; Dr. W. H. Russell, war corre- 
spondent, and Mr. Henry Irving, actor. 


...-The June Forum contains an article 
on “ The Free-Silver Argument,” by Mr. Har- 
vey, author of ‘ Coin’s Financial School”: 
and besides its three educational articles, 
one on “ The Great Libraries of the United 
States,” by the new librarian of the Boston 
Public Library, Mr. Herbert Putnam. 


-..-In reviewing Miss Frances K. Wil 
lard’s “‘ How I learned to Ride the Bicycle,” 
The Critic says that it gives the machine “ 4 
standing in literature hardly lower than 
that of the horse or the ship,” and adds, 
“Do not forget that she is the first to give 
the machine life, to make it a symbol, a 
winged word, a myth.” 


....The Quiver for June, in connection 
with an article by the Rev. A. J. Hardy, 
entitled ‘An Ideal Mistress and Maid,” 
gives, under “ ‘lhe Quiver’s Order of Honor- 
able Service,” a list of 155 distinguished 
members who have served for fifty years or 
more in their present situations, thirty of 
these servants being men. 


....The following resolution of congratu 
lation was passed at the Celebration of 
Shakespeare’s Birthday, Manchester, Eng- 
and, April 23d, 1895 : 

“ That the congratulations and thanks of the 
members of the Manchester Arts Club, at this 
their ‘Tenth Annual Shakespeare Commemora- 
tion, be tendered to John Bartlett, Esq., A.M., 
of Cambridge, Mass., for the exhaustive and 
splepdid Concordance to the works of the poet 
which he has been enabled to complete and 
issue. It is a tribute to Shakespeare’s genius 
which they are delighted to hail and receive 
from the other shore of the Atlantic, and from 
one of their cousins in the Great United States.” 


....J. M. Bowles, Indianapolis, publisher 
of that rarely beautiful art journal, Mod- 
ern Art, has removed to 286 Roxbury St., 
Boston, Mass. He announces asin prepara- 
tion *‘ Notes, Critical and Biographical,” 
by R. B. Gruelle, a descriptive review of the 
noted collection of W. T. Walters. The 
work was begun nearly two years ago, and 
will be brought out in sumptuous style of 
print and paper. The same publisher an- 
nounces “‘ The Book of Ecclesiastes ”’ in the 
form of an illuminated manuscript, en- 
grossed by Mr. Bruce Rogers. Each copy 
will contain six large intial letters, illumi- 
nated by Mr. Rogers in gold and colors. 


....Chapman’s Magazine is the title of 
the new English periodical issued by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, and edited by 
Mr. Oswald Crawford. Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
writing in The Critic of it and its editor 
says that it has had a desirable “ send off.” 


“The principal features are, after all, very 

simple. He seeks to give the best fiction to be 
had and heeschews illustration. The latter isa 
singular move just now, when the claims of the 
ilustrated paper would seem to be paramount - 
but Mr. Crawford’s decision seems likely to be 
justified .by results. He has also, by the by, 
coined a new name for a new material—the 
*Play-Story.’” 
This term seems to be applied to narratives 
given in the form of dialogs, with stage 
directions—such as have had a growing 
popularity in our weekly papers and maga- 
zines of late. 


....In the June Century the Rev. Dr. 
Newman Smyth has a paper on * The New 
Old Testament,” wherein he sets forth in 
moderate language the results of modern 
criticism in biblical fields. toward the 
close of his article Dr. Smyth says : 


“In discussing, as we have been doing, the 
higher criticism from the practical side, we 
have not dwelt upon the sociological importance 
of the revived study of the Old Testament. In 
this direction there lies, indeed, an almost un- 
worked field. To the student of modern social 
problems, and to the preacher of “ just relations 
between men,” the social ethics of the prophets 
may prove a most valuable contribution. Pas- 
sages could be selected from these sacred writ- 
ings concerning the strain and peril of class 
privilege and monopolies, which, with but little 
note and comment, might be published as tracts 
for the times. To the student of politics, like- 
wise, the restored Old Testament—the Old 
Testament in the light of the most critical and 
historical study of it--may prove an invaluable 
text-book. If a young man wishes to enter 
upon apolitical career of far-reaching power 
and light in this country, three studies may be 
especially commended to him—the study of 
American political history, of constitutional 
law, andof the social ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Handbook of Birds 


OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA. With Keys 
to the Species; Descriptions of their 
Plumages, Nests, etc.; their Distribu- 
tion and Migrations. By FRANK M. 
CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mam- 
malogy and Ornithology, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. With nearly 
200 Illustrations. 12mo. Library Edi- 
tion, cloth, $3.00; Pocket Edition, flexi- 
ble morocco, $8 50. 

This book treats of all the birds, some five bundred 
and forty in number, which have been found east of 
the Mississippi River, and from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The author’s position has not 
only given him exceptional opportunities for the prep- 
aration of a work which may be considered as au- 
thoritative, but has brought him in direct contact 
with beginners in the study of birds whose wants he 
thus thoroughly understands. The technicalities so 
confusing to the amateur are avoided, and by the use 
of illustrations, concise descriptions, analytical keys, 
dates of migration, and remarks on distribution, 
haunts, notes, and characteristic habits, the problem 
of identification, either in the fleld or study, is re- 
duced to its simplest terms. 


The Art of Newspaper 
. 
Making. 
Three Lectures. By CHARLES A. DANA. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

The art of making a newspaper that is read is one 
of which Mr. Dana has proved himself a past master. 
Those who follow his calling will turn to his book to 
discover the secret. Those who read newspapers 
and this is a nation of newspaper readers—will feel a 
lively interest in the views and experiences of the 
dean of American newspaper makers, 


Into the Highways and 
Hedges. 


By F. F. Montrésor. No. 168, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 








“*Into the Highways and Hedges’ would have 
been a remarkable work of fiction at any time; it Is 
phenomenal at this, for it is neither trivial, eccen- 
tric, coarse, nor pretentious, but the opposite of all 
these, and a very fine and lofty conception.”’—London 
World, 


Master and Man. 

By Count Leo To.tsToy. Translated by A. 

HULME BEAMAN. Withan Introduction 

by W. D. HowELis. 16mo. Cloth, 75 
cents, 

In its simplicity, force, and directness this new 

work of fiction by Tolstoy will take a high rank 

among his shorter tales. There is no insistence upon 


a moral, but the impression left by the tale is none 
the less profound. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW York. 


i JUNE CENTURY 
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REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and New 
York place advertising for the hest schools and col- 
lees | in Americ a. Write them for. information. 


‘LINEN TYPE-WRITING PAPERS — 


area special production of the 
FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., 
Fairfield, Mass. 
They are preferre’ for their uniform surface, 
working perfectly on all machines, The light weights 


for manifolding meet the requirements of the largest 
consumers, Railroads, (nsurance companies, ete. 





WANT ED. 


NT: “ make $5 per on ner Greit 
AGE Ss seller. Write 


MFG. CO., 1018 Boyce B Bide, Chicago, Il! 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





How Christ Came to Gtawete: 


THE PASTOR'S DREAM. A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BY A. J. GORDON, D. D. 


With The Life-story and The Dream as Interpreting the Man. 
BY A. T. PIERSON, D. D. 
1z2mo, 147 pp. PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


The Ministry of the Spirit. 


BY A. J. GORDON, D. D. 
11,4600 COPIES SOLD IN 4 MONTHS. 
Portrait of the Author, Introduction by F. B. Meyer, of London, 
PRICE, $1.00. 





AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON, 


DALLAS. 


NEW VORK. 


CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS, 


ATLANTA. 


SIXTH ANNUAL 
RAILROAD NUMBER 


OF 


THE INDEPENDENT 


For the past six years THE INDEPENDENT has printed, the first issue in June, a 
Railroad Number, containing articles from the most prominent men in this country 
and England connected with railway interests, These yearly Railroad Numbers have 


always attracted very wide attention and have been of great value. 


The Railroad 


Number this year will appear as usual the first week in June, and the articles will 


be of more than ordinary value. 


H. T. NEWCOMB, 


United States Department of Ayriculture, Reduction in Railway Rates, 


JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr.., 


Governmental Regulation of Railroads. 


Prof. COURTENAY DE KALB, 


University of Missouri, 


C. M. HOBBS, 


South American Railroads in 1894, 


Denver, Rio Grande and Wertern Railroad, Duty of the Public in Railroad Strikes, 


Pres. O. D. ASHLEY, 


Wabash Railroad Company, Railway Prosperity Essential to Industrial Progress, 


WwW. M. ACWORTH, 


London, England, English Railway Events, 


THOMAS L. GREENE, 


New York, Railroad Wrecking, 


CHARLES PAINE, 


Member of American Society of Civil Engineers, Great Railway Engineering Feats, 


E. Z. STEEVER, 


The Intercontinental Railway Commission, 


J. W. JOHNSON, 


Nebraska State Board of Transportation, Kast Bound Rates on Western Food Products, 


Col. H. G. PROUT, 


Editor of The Railroad Gazette, The 


GEORGE E. FISHER, 


Trolley and the Steam Road, 


Engineer on the West Shore Railroad, How L Became an Engineer, 


WILL M. CLEMENS, 


Railroads in Siam, 
M. E. 


President Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, The Relation of Railroads to Employés, 


INGALLS, 
A. G. LEONARD, 


New York Central Railroad, How Railroad Supphes are Furnished. 


F. T. st ACK, 


Station Master New York Central, 


A. T. SULLIVAN, 


Postmaster of Brooklyn, N. 


How I Became a Conductor. 


Y., Postal Cars on City Railways. 


THE INDEPENDENT has printed from week to week in its Financial Department 
editorial articles upon railway and financial subjects of much interest, written in 


an attractive style, and for the benefit of the general reader. 


These articles have 


oft°n been referred toin commendatory terms by men interested in finance, railways 


and kindred subjects. 


The Railroad Number of THE INDEPENDENT for 1895 will furnish advertisers a 
desirable medium for reaching a large number of the best people in the country. 


The paper will have a cover, 
application. 


Advertising rates will be made known upon 


We should be pleased to receive advertising orders as soon as convenient, to be 
followed later by copy, in order that proper space may be reserved. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street. New York. 





MUSIC, 


NOTE THIS 


> LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. @ 
Children’s Voices.) (7° on nes (hey 
how helped. By Emilie C Curtis. Price, 0 cents. 

Anniversary Songs for A cig oie ga 


A collection of sacred 

Treble Clef Choir. and secular music ar 
ranged for Women’s Voices, By G. F. ot and 
. Towner. Endorsed by D. L. Moody. cts, 


2 y G. Phe best Amer 
Curriculum. a ny Faas bevies ever pub- 
lished. Price $2.75 
D 94 By G.F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor 

ont. rect some errors in musical te rminology. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s Handbook"...iic0" 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach 
ing purposes. Sent free on application, to any music 
teacher. 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Public Schools. embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu 

jar By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort 

Send your name and address if interested. and descrip- 

tive matter will befxent as soon as ready 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 








STATION] ERY, ETC. 


LOOK FOR WATER M 


JAPANESE PANES 


“IN OUR LEDGER & LINEN PAPERS 
»AAMPLE BOOK FREE 


(RANE BROS. PAPER MAKERS 


WESTFIELD, M 





DEM PSEY§& CARROLL 

CORRECT STYLES 

WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Seatioucry. Jmagreee Nevel- 
ties, Leather Good 
Union Square "36 East 14th Btreet New York 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


PUNISHMENT AND 
REFORMATION, 


A Werk dealing with Crimes, Prisons 
and Reformations, 


By Dr. F. H. WINES. 


Vol. VI. in Crowell’s Library of Economics 
and Politics 12mo, cloth, with illustra- 
tions and index, $1.75. 





Dr, Wines, who is well known asa thoroughly prac- 
ticalau d trustworthy investigator of the question of 
the reformation of criminals, has in this volume 
made a most valuable contribution, which will be in- 
dispensable to all whoare in any way interested in 
the subject. 


The Narrative of Captain 
Coignet, 


Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850. An auto. 
biographical account of one of Napoleon’s 
Body Guard. Edited from the original 
manuseript by LOREDAN  LARCHEY. 
Translated from the French by Mrs, M. 
CAREY. Newedition. Fully illustrated, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


(Third Thousand.) 


In the Land of Lorna Doone 


And other Pleazsureable Excursions in Eng- 
land. By Wm. H. RIDEING. 16mo, zilt 
top, $1 00, 

A delightful volume for those who plan to visit 

England this season. 


Four sale by all booksellers; or sent postpaidon receipt of 
price, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth Street. 
BO3TON: 100 Parchase Street. 
Advertising Agen y. 


J. L. STACK Co. St Panland Chica o. 


Promut service Lowes. prices. 


Montcair Mihtary Academy, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


EDUCATION. 
FOR SALE. 


A well-established up-town West--ide Svhool. For 
particulars address, Principal, INDEPENDENT Office. 


Bost nu, 1 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct 2. For circulars 
address, EpMUND H, BENNETT, Dean. 


East Greenwich Academy. 
Founded 18/%. Uoth sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed Twelve 
courses, $20) a year. Sept. . Write for illustrated 
catalogue. i. D. BLAKESLE&E, D.D, Principal, 

East Greenwich, i 


THE OHTO UNIVERSITY, 


at Athens, offers excellent facilities for a limited 
number of earnest students, 
Send for catalogue to PRESIDENT SUPER. 


School of Applied Ethics 


Fourth Summer Season. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS., July 8-Aug. 9, 1895. 
FOUR DEPAKTMENTS: I. ECONOMICS; IL. 
ETHICS; Ill. EDUCATION; IV. HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. Over Eighty Lectures and Conferences. 
A large corps of able lecturers. Vor programme 
with full particulars apply to 8S BURNS WESTUN. 
05 Arch’Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WELLE COLLEGE for the higher ecucation of 
young women. The revised 

eatalogue gives full information on requirements for 

admission, courses of study, the bistory, equipment, 

and government of Wells College 

WILLIAM EF, WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 


WILSON COLLEGE = wotkw. 
Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Pripted forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 


trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUT#, Worcester, Mas«, four years’ courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. New and Extensive laboratories and 
worvshops, thoroughly equipped. H!xpenses low, 
For catalogue and information address 

T. C,. MENDENHALL, President. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 61st year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
Best of home influences” bx ellent sanitary arrange- 


ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets, Send for illustrated presiectus to 
MI3>5 A. BK. SPANTO NS. tring 


val Nortoaw, Mass, 


Montclair, New Fersey. 


OUR AIM 


is to develop the highest type of gentlemanly manhood —- 


a strong, healihy body, and a clean, bright mind. 


The resi- 


dence, school rooms, drill hall, parade and play grounds, 


gymnasium, hours for meals, study, play, physical exercise, 


drill and reading, are arranged as experience has proven 


best to help. 


Good food and plenty of proper exercise de 


velop the physical condition that gives us the best mind to 
absorb Mathematics, Geography, Grammar, History, Jatin 


Greek, Literature, etc. 


We do not want boys that are sent to boarding 
because uncontrollable at home. 


school 


Our school must not be 


confounded with a reformatory. 
J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 





OUR GREAT LINCOLN NUMBER, 


AN ISSUE OF ABSORBING INTEREST AND GREAT 
HISTORICAL VALUE. 


We have made an arrangement with THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 
COMPANY, of Bostoa, to bring out in book form the fort y-two con- 
tributions upon Abraham Lincoln which appeared in our great Lin- 
colin Number of April 4th. We still have on hand copies of the 
extra edition of our Lincoln Number, containing the articles and edi- 
tortals on Lincoln, which can be had at ten cents each. After these 
have been sold no more will be printed by us, and no more either of 
the regular or supplemental edition of the Lincoln Number can be 
furnished from this office. 

Those who wish to see the FORTY-FOUR original contributions 
which were printed in our great WASHINGTON NUMBER, April 
25th, 1889, will please indicate their wishes by sending to the 
office of THE INDEPENDENT a postal card saying, Reprint the 
WASHINGTON NUMBER, and it will be done, as proposed, pro- 
vided one thousand such requests reach us on or before the first day 
of July, 1895, 

THE INDEPENDENT. 


~ Sinancial. 


FARM MORTGAGES IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 


THE Bureau of Labor of the State of 
Minnesota, of which Mr. L. G. Powers is 
Commissioner, has issued a biennial re- 
port which is full of interest and of sta- 
tistics having practical bearings upon the 
important question of farm and city mort- 
gages in that commonwealth, The Cen- 
sus returns give general results for all the 
different States, but the report referred to 
goes much further into detail and pre- 
sents the conclusions in forms easily 





grasped. 


In the first place Mr. Powers makes a 
proper distinction between the older and 
the newer counties, the latter embracing 
those recently settled or now in process of 
settlement, The former group of twenty- 
three counties not only shows different re- 
sults from the newer counties, but their 
age makes possible a comparison with the 
farmers’ condition thirty years ago. 
After the crop failures during 1876 and 
1877 there began with 1880 a series of pro<- 
perous years ; yet (taking only the lands 
held striculy for agricultural and business 
purposes in which speculation has not been 
active) the foreclosures in 1892 and 1893 
did not exceed one fifth in number those 
<ccurring in 1880 and 1881, At the same 
time the statistics gathered by the Bureau 
shows a marked increase in farm values 
from 1890 to 1898, the increase from 1880 
'o 1890 amounting to 27%. Stated in 
percentages the average farmer in 
uis group of counties had improved 
his chances against foreclosure five 
times as compared with 1878 or 1880. The 
worth of an acre of real estate in these 
counties so increased in the fourteen 
years, and the actual mortgage debt so 
decreased, that the relative burden of such 
debt was reduced one-half and the ratio 
of foreclosures to value was but a seventh 
‘fits old proportion, This isin marked 
contrast with the findings of the Bureau 
that ‘*in all parts of the State there has 
b en a considerable relative increase in 
the amounts of foreclosure upon all kinds 
ef property other than farming, since 
1880,” caused by the greater craze for spec- 
ulation in city lots and wild land. 

The average life of a farm mortgage is 
a littke over four years. We can trace 
this average life in the figures given for 
the period of 1880 and 1881. There are two 
special causes for farm foreclosures—crop 
failures and exceptionally low prices for 
farm products. The degree to which 
farms will succumb under this pressure 
may te judged largely by the degree to 
which the farmer has accumulated re- 
sourccs, either in capital (in improvements 
or in casb), or in credit. The Bureau finds 
an excessive ratio of mortgaging previous 
to 1850 which resulted in the older coun- 
ties ina large increase in foreclosures. 
Chree times as many farms were sold in 
1880 and 1881, involving four times the 
money, as in 1892 and 1808 ; and yet, bid 
as this record is, it was exceeded by the 
farming disasters of 1869 and 1870, which 
were twice as great as those of 1880 and 
1881. These great improvements from 
1870 to 1880, and from 1880 to 1893, indi- 
cate a corresponding advance in commer- 
cial stability, both of farm values and of 
the farmer’s ability to carry his rapidly 
decreasing debt. 

In a newly settled section, foreclosures 
are ir fluenced quickly by the fluctuations 
in profits. The rise in wheat prices from 
1865 to 1867 reduced the percentages of 
mortgages foreclosed, while the decline 
in wheat prices, soon after, increased the 
foreclosures. But as a farming country 
becomes more thickly settled and as the 
farmers’ resources increase, fluctuations 


effects. 
dozen years ago. 


ery and tools of better design. 





130.FULTON.STREET,.NEW.YORKE, ~ 





in produce ceare to have such immediate 
The older counties in Minnesota 
are on a much better business basis than a 
A factor in this inprove- 
ment is the introduction of new machin- 
This has 


greatly cheapened the cost of raising 
wheat on good lands; the Bureau esti- 
mates this cheapening of cost as about 
equal to the success achieved by the other 
class of farmers who have diversified 
their husbandry. 
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In conclusion, as to the whole State the 
Commissioner believes that the number of 
foreclosures is now 402 less than ten years 
ago; that the farmers have so improved 
their methods of farming that the evil 
effects of low wheat prices are reduced to 
small proportions ; and that the situation 
as to the money lender has so improved 
that he can loan a larger relative amount 
of money upon farm security in Minne- 
sota and with greater safety than at any 
past period. 


= 
Sa 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


LAST week witnessed few changes in the 

business situation, except the sharp irreg- 
ularities incidental to reviving specula- 
tion. In some markets the upward move- 
ment was renewed, notably in wheat, 
which scored sensational advances, and 
in cotton, which was much excited. In 
the stock market there was also a decided 
upward tendency, in spite of lessened ac- 
tivity. In some important trades, such as 
dry goods, leather, boots and shoes, etc., 
there was less doing, and a slight reac- 
tionary feeling set in as a result of pre- 
vious activity and strength. Sometimes 
buyers are slow to meet higher prices, 
while sellers, who usually seem to oc- 
cupy the stronger position, refuse con- 
cessions. The result is a stand off state 
of affairs in some markets, which is in- 
tensified by this being the between- 
season’s period in several departments 
of wholesale trade. At the same time it 
is impossible to overlook the remarkable 
growth of confidence displayed every- 
where and in almost every business. Not 
in years has there been such a sudden and 
complete reversal of business sentiment as 
has developed during the past three 
months. Inevitably this great change of 
feeling must find expression. It cannot 
be long pent up. Already its force has 
been witnessed in the craze to buy wheat 
without regard to facts, and the same fev- 
erish spirit of speculation has touched cot- 
ton and is distinctly observable in the 
Stock Market. The conviction that better 
times are ahead is so absorbing that facts 
and sound reasoning are already giving 
way to blind confidence. It is many years 
since we have experienced a wild rush of 
upward speculation, and there are those 
who think that we are approaching just 
such anera. Should this prove true too 
soon, the subsequent reaction will be all 
the greater and more prostrating ; for 
trade andindustry have not yet recovered 
from the strain of the last few years 
sufficiently to endure overstimulus, For- 
tunately production and credits are now 
upon such a restricted basis that there is 
li:tle danger of overdoing for some time to 
come, and reactionary movements are 
more likely to be welcomed than feared. 





Wall Street continues to display a strong 
front. There has been no loss of confi- 
dence in the future ; in fact, there bas, if 
anything, been a fur'her gain in this re- 
spect, and stock manipulators show 00 
signs of giving up their occupation of dis- 
counting the future while it continues 50 
promising as at present. 
decision and the increasing vigor of the 
Sound Money agitation at the South have 
both proved a decided stimulus to confi- 
dence ; and these developments, together 
with the repeated evidence of business im- 
provement both at home and abroad, have 
created an undertone of strength such 45 
is never experienced, save when trade and 
industry have finally turned their backs 
upon depression. Railroad earnings 12 
the second week of May only increased 64 ; 
but it is the future and not the presevt 
that governs values just now. Unfavorable 
crop reports exerted little effect, because 
they were generally disbelieved by rail- 
road managers, who have more reliable 
sources of information than grain specu 
Jators. An important factor on the Stock 
Exchange is the improved prospects for 
properties that have been or must be 
reorganized, resulting, of course, from 
prospects of better earnings. It g%8 
without saying that such negotiations 
will be greatly facilitated by business im- 
provement. Europe contines to buy our 
securities, showing a special preference 
for bonds that is already etimulatiog the 
offerings of new issues, Our bankers af 


The Income Tax 
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actively at work negotiating for the plac- 
ing of securities abroad, and the brilliant 
work of the Loan Syndicate already 
accomplished in this direction, seems 
likely to be followed by further develop- 
ments, unless indications are grossly mis- 
leading. Its control of the foreign ex- 
change is plain to every observer. Lon- 
don absorbed the bulk of the $4,500,- 
000 St. Louis Terminal bonds offered 
last week, the amount being largely 
oversubscribed for as usual. The deti- 
ciency of Treasury income attracts little 
attention, The Treasury will, of course, 
guffer by the Income Tax decision, and the 
decline in the value of sugar also causes 
an important loss of revenue; but the 
Government now holds a cash balance of 
$184,000,000, and should the deficiency 
run up to $50,000,000 by January 1Ist—an 
excessive estimate—there will still be left 
a large and perfectly safe net balance. 
Meanwhile, there is a chance for an in- 
crease from internal revenue and from 
customs receipts ; and there is already talk 
of imposing a small duty on tea which 
would readily yield a big revenue; so 
that there is no danger whatever of the 
Treasury getting into difficulties. Clear- 
ing House returns last week showed 
an increase of nearly 27% over last 
year. This was largely due to spec- 
ulation. Railroads are already mak- 
ing repairs with greater freedom, also 
placing orders for new rolling stock. The 
Railroad Gazette says that since January 
lst contracts have been made for 21,500 
freight cars, which is 5,000 in excess of 
the whole number placed in 1894. Asa 
result of such expenditures net earnings 
are likely to make slower gains than gross. 
Money is plentiful and rates low. Call 
loans are quoted 1@14%. Time loans are 
in light demand at 2¢ for thirty to sixty 
days, and 3% for five to seven months. 
Offerings of commercial paper were lim- 
ited and readily absorbed, 3% being the 
rate for four months’ commission house 
names. The bank statement was favora- 
ble, showing increases of $2,387,000 in sur- 
plus reserve, $4,795,000 in loans, and 
$8,125,000 in deposits. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


May 25. May 18. _—i[ncrease. 
DD: -icusasnsce + $500,098,700 = $495,308,100 = $4,795,600 
ee ° 69,584, 0) 68,796,100 734,300 
Legal tenders... 110,866,690 107,235,400 3,630,200 
Deposits,.......6+ 561,903,400 553,778,400 8,125,000 
Circulation...... 13,321,400 13,267,000 54,400 


The following shows the relation ve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie..........6. $69,584,400 $68,796,100 $788,300 
Legal tenders,... 110,886,600 107,236,400 8,63),200 
Total reserve., $180,451,000 $176, 032,500 #4, 418,500 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 140,475,850 _138, 444, 600 2,031,250 
Surp. reserve.. $39,975,100 "Bi, 587, 900 $2,387,250 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


May 26th, 1894—Surplus. ..........ccccccecevees $77,6)1,700 
May 27th, 1893—Surplus.........cccccesseccees oe 25,439,925 
May 28th, 1892—Surplus.........ccececesescecees 24,612,825 
May 29th, 1891—Surplus ..........essce06 sonccce Teeee 
May dist, I8W—Surplas.........cccccceesseesses 4,912,125 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Asked, 
tetas cieoatness tees eankons eococccee coccces . 
New 4s, Registered Cp aderamned ak eaaenusoan 122% 123% 
on J eee. 122 123% 
4s, Hegistered...... Orcccccsccccs Or ccccccccccee 11234 13 
48, Coupons..... eerccccccccces eoccse+ccce eoeeskae 1134 
New bs, Registered..... .c..sscesscesesees 116 11644 
5s, Coupons........ Ceccceccceccece Cccccccccces 116 116% 
Currency 6s, 1805..... enaenebe pihedddscene oe LO a 
sccpign ad A tee oe 
boo kN 106 oo 
Currency 6s, 189... So esseeceves Secve cevcee 109 oe 


Currency 6s, 1899... 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co, quote 
rates as follows : 
60 days. 3days. 


RNIN 60 eee canacd, eteuetc ks 4.88 4.89 
RN OMNIS 5555 soccuecccssnavcnseane 5.164 5.15 
Nott nat cee cins ence 5.16% 5.15 
Berlin, reichsmarks.... .... caeisene 9594, 9594 


Amsterdam, guilders 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing Muy 25th, were : 
rican Exchange. 153 


- Y. Produce Ex.., 124 
ae aia va A | Mi 


a: 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks, Sales. Bid.. Asked. 
America..... eocccccccoccove - 208 2u0 210 
American Exchange....... 15856 158 ivi 
BOWERY. cccccccccece eseeewse .- 250 eeee 
Broadway......secceeeceeeee 23536 242 255 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 155 150 160 
Central National........... 120 116 125 
Chase National. ............ 225 0 eves 
Chatham....... eevee ccccse |=6OD 350 400 
Chemical. ......cccccoccce eee 4,200 4,100 4,800 
CB ccoccccoscecccocsogesccse 86 44) saat 
Citizens’ ..... Ceccescecccce eee 135 135 150 
Columbla...........e000+ eves cece 200 ones 
Commerce........ eoece -c0ce 183 182 187 
Continental. .....sscorseeeee 152 125 eeee 
Corn Exchange..... ....06. 275% 280 300 
Bast River.....0..cse00- eocce 135 140 150 
Eleventh Ward .......... - % 2u0 etee 
Pe ictackesssace até ouenwaons 320 coce 
Fifth Avenue.......... ccccce 5,200 2, 50 cece 
First National....... ...... SM 2,000 eves 
First National of 8, I...... 119 115 125 
Fourteenth Street....... on 110% 170 cece 
Fourth National..... ecceece 1s] 18u 184 
FORREE cccee.coccee covece 100 eens a 
Gallatin National.... .... SUBIG 300 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 300 jaan 
German American......... 113 115 125 
German Exchange......... 400 Li6 ove 
Germania, .......... woccccee 350 300 eoee 
GreenWwiCh....cccccee cecccoce 1754 160 ae 
Hanover..... Oc ceeceorececee ~ «=u 315 355 
Hide and Leather.......... ow cece liu 
Hudson River.............+ . 10 155 eons 
Importers’ and Traders’. . 505 500 550 
PR coccevseucccsccsssccese 185 15 150 
Leather Manufactarecs’. 167 1€0 200 
LADOEES. cccccccee oseseces ove 116 Llu 123 
Lincoln National............ 613 _ 615 






Manhattan....... Ose . 1838 187 195 
Market and Fultén......... 200 218 ee 
Mechanics’..... aaeeebeveance 1s434 184 190 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... 14544 Lett) 165 
Mercantile.. pervecccoccs =D 5 190 











Merchants’.......sseeeeeeees 135 132 140 
Merchants’ Exchange or . Mik 115 125 
Metropolitan..........ss.eee 3% 2 5 
Metropolis...... cece see 40 465 
Mount Morris....... ecccecce M40 ll 

Murray Hill............. oo & see ésee 
N@SSAU.....0.006 ease tae eee 154 150 165 
New YOri.......006 eocccccee - 2% cous 230 
New York County - 887 SAU naam 
New York Nat. Exchange, 1u5 10 125 
N. Y. Produce Exchange.. 124 eee Sane 
MMM i chicecysnadensers cies + 110% 120 125 
Nineteenth Ward......... - 123% 124 130 
North America...........++ 140 135 140 
Oriental. ...... ce. erccccoce - 82 200 240 
PACING. ccoccccee ve eee cccee 546 M5 eee 
PAPER 600 cvce eoceeee sopnuones - 25 275 suv 
People’s........++++ sovcccece » 276 cece 200 
PHODIEZ....cccccccccsccccces - Lis 110 120 
Republic......cceee cee veee 155 150 160 
Seaboard National ....... 168 168 169 
Second National... ........ 350 OU coee 
Seventh National........... 121 100 oeee 
Shoe and Leather......... 65 Ww 102 
Ge ivenccccess: ccccdivcccse “OD auu eoce 
Southera National... sesce coves 150 140 165 
State of New York..... cece 103 1 3% llo 
Third National...... eoccecce 105 105 oe 
TradeSMeON’S. .....0000 cccces 100 aren 95 
Twelfth Ward........0..06. 125 v5) 
WDIOM. cccrccrccsccccccesce ve sees 200 eve 

Union Square....... seat 1% 200 

United States National... 175 180 ee 
Western National... .... 110% i oeee 
Went BIAS. ..ccccccccccosese e 275 28) 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


30 shares Standard Gaslight Co., pref........... 99 
$5,000 E. Tenn., Va. and Ga., Ist 7%............. 113 
$5,000 Ohio and Miss. cons., 7%............605 108% 
$3,000 Atlantic Ave. R. R. Co. gen. 5%........ 1W7% 
$1,000 Edison Elec. Il). Co. Ist 5%............. 10744 
10 shares Edison Elec. Illuminating.......... 9854 
28 shares Phenix Ins. Co., of Brooklyn........ 12 


.One of the great blessings which 
will undoubtedly result from the war in 
the East is that China will be opened to 
the trade of the world. Mr. Denby, Unit- 
ed States Minister at Peking, in a late re- 
port, predicts that Japan, in making a 
treaty with China will, to a great extent, 
endeavor ta remove many restriciions now 
existing on foreign trade. 


..These aro hard times for the free 
silver men. Another nation has just 
joined the brotherhood of the single gold 
standard, Chile has declared the mone- 
tary unit of the nation to be the gold dol- 
lar, Silver will be coined, but it will not 
be a legal tender for sums greater than 
$50, and the ratio is 33} to 1, which is 
about the present market rate. 


....Judge Ricks, of the United States 
Circuit Court of Ohio, has handed down 
an important decision which is to the ef- 
fect that bonds issued without a two-thirds 
vote of the people of the towns issuing 
them are practically declared to be worth- 
less. The city of Youngstown, O., issued 
$186,000 of water bonds, and they were 
sold to an investment company, which 
afterward refused to receive thein on the 


round that they had not been authorized 
e a two-thirds —< of the citizens of 
Youngstown, as required by the statutes 
of Ohio, 


....William A. Darling, President of 
the Murray Hill Bank of this city, died on 
the 26th inst. Mr. Darling was a very 
prominent man in this city and higbly 
respected and esteemed by all who knew 
him. He was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Union League Club, a member 
of Congress during Mr. Lincoln’s Admin- 
istration, and was three times a Presi- 
dential Elector. Years ago he served as 
a Deputy Tax Commissioner for the city 
of New York and also as a Collector of 
Internal Revenue. He was a prominent 
Republican. He wasa member of several 
clubs and societies, 


....The Sound Money Convention held 
in Memphis, last week, was a great suc- 
cess in every way. It was so in the large 
large number of delegates, about one 
thousand altogether, in the large number 
of people that attended its meetings, in 
the enthusiasm that prevailed ; but, over 
and above all, in the honest, straightfor- 
ward resolutions it adopted. These reso- 
lutions do not say one thing and mean an- 
other. They declare unreservedly for a 
single gold standard, and furnish an ex- 
cellent example for the men who are to 
draw up the platforms of the National 
Conventions to be held next year. 


.-The State Railroad Commissioners 
of New York have been sustained by the 
General Term in their ruling refusing to 
grant permission for the building of the 
proposed Amsterdam,Johnstown and Glov- 
ersville Railroad. This is the first case 
brought before the courts, and it is very 
es to the Commissioners to have 
their decision upheld. The law requires 
that new roads should obt.in a certuticate 
from the State Commissioners before 
building their lines, and in this case per- 
mission was refused on the ground that 
the road would parallel the Fonda, Johns- 
town and Gloversville line and that no 
public necessity or convenience required 
the building of avother road, 


....-Mr. Preston, Director of the United 
States Miot, has complete official figures 
of the production of the precious metals 
in the United States for the calendar year 
1894, and they are of very great interest. 
He estimates the production of gold for 
the world as $172,000,000, as against $155,- 
521,700 in 1893, anu $195,000,000 in silver 
at its Coinage value against $208 ,871,100 
in 1893. He makes the producuon of gold 
in the United States for 1894, $39,500,000 
as against $35,955,000 in 1893, aad $65.,- 
969 926 in silver as against $77,575,700 in 
1893. ‘The following table showing the 
gold and silver p.oduction by States, as 
revised by the Director of the Mint, is 
worthy of study. 












Gold, Silver. 
STATE OR TERII- Es: imated Crining 
TORY. Value. Value. 

UMN oy cuccocnecccwecess $1,115,550 $28,782 
PE cccsccenincreess 1,784,475 —_ 4 
Calitornia .. 146,070,897 927,506 
Colorado . Y,401,014 3u, Wwly20s 





Georgia. 73s 
Idaho... 2,081,281 4,251,800 
Michigan. 44,444 45,410 
Montana.. 3,651,410 16,575,258 
Nevada..... 1,137,819 1,338,377 
New. Mexico.... 07,751 817,08 
North Carolina 46,504 455 
OPONOR. cccccces 1,422,056 38,857 
South Caroiima 07,880 st 
South VDakuta 3,209, 100 76,248 
te cedidudekchene | “eaemaeana 555078 
Lo me 804,051 7,617,812 
Washingtuon.............. 10, LUO 146,308 
Other States......cccccece 8U,9US 255 
NM seve ciciaicnse $39,500,000 — $64,000, 000 


The Uuieud States increased ner pruauce 
of gold during the year $3,500,000, and a 
large number of foreiga cuuntries show 
great increases in production. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Southern Pacitic Co. announces 
payment of coupons of the Galveston, 
Harrisburg, and San Antonio, Eastern 
Div., 2d mortgage 7%, on June Ist. 


United States Bonas 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
_Send for our list of ™ Selected Securities.” 











Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad Street, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 

Orders tor securities executed for investmeut or on 
margin. Interest allowed on de it accounts sub- 
ject to cheque at moh Actas financiai and transfer 
agents for Corporatio 

Branch Offices, 32, * ‘ifth Ave.; Corner 25th St., 87 
Hudson 5t., and 16 Court St., Broo«lyn. 


provide a fixed income 
ANNUITY TY BOND: aang Hee. SECURITY 
PL E. shin = hey ee ong life, 
Aer ioutle i iotsunpete derl pmnees 











oo 
(steting date of birth) BG. Corpenter, 2 Bway, NY, 
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Anited States 
Mortgage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL = - «= $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS. « « -« 700,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS, 
George W. Young, - = = 
Luther Kountze, = « Vice-President. 
James Timpson, = 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- - -« Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - «-« - Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treas. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E, Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R, Henderson James ‘Timpson: 
R:chard A. McCurd y. 
DIRECTORS, 
Samuel b. Babcock, 
William Babcock Luther Mesates, 
Charles D. Dic key, Jr, Charlton T. Lewis, 
William P. Dixon, Lewis Ma 
David Dows, Jr., Theodore > hosiesd, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. Mc urdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Kobert Olyphant, 
Charles R, tlendersoa, William W. Richards, 
James J. Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gasteards "Hubbard, James Timp: »s0n, 
Gustav EK. Kissel, George W. Young. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St. New York. 


Baring, Magoun & Co., 
15 Wall Street, New York, 

ISSUE CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 
in DOLLARS for use of travellers in United 
States, Mexico and the West Indies, and in 
POUNDS STERLING for use in Europe and 
the East, azainst deposit of cash, prime secu- 
rities, or satisfac tory guarantee. 


MOORE BROTHERS, | 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 


LOAN eS negotiated,payable in gold,secured by 
first lien on Minneapolis real estate, 
ESTATES managed, We rent, collect 
rents, and take general charge 
of property. Satisfactory New York, Philadelphia 
and New England refe rences 


President. 


State, City, and 
County Bonds 


BOUGHT ANDSOLD. 


Municipal Securities our specialty. Bond 


Letter and Dzecriptive Circular furnished 


upon application, Correspondence and 


personal interviews invited. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
___ Also BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


__E. S. JONES’ SONS, 


200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneupolis, Minn, 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


of A life-long residence gives us special ad- 

/® vantage in placing loans conservatively, Busi- 

ness originally established more than thirty 

years ago. Gold bonds secured by first mort- 

all “ages On improved inside city security. In- 

vestinents made for individuals, banks and 

of institutions. astern aud Westera references. 
Correspondence invited, 


oe High- Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Netting 4 to 7 Per Cent. Interest. 


We make a specialty of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
Correspondence solicit 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 ' Wak L tna New York. 


THE ZENITH CITY. 


“Within the next ten years, and possibly within 
the present century, there is @ sirong Chance, in my 
opinion, tbat the shipments from and to the bead of 
Lake Superior will amount to fully 20,000, Need tons 
yearly—or wore than any othcr porton & arch.’ 

Capt. ALEX. MCDOUGALL. 

The Commerce of Duluth has increased fully 25 
per cent, since the panic of 189%5—no other city makes 
suchareccrd Iti» the safest and best place to in- 
vest. Write ustor further information, 


C.K. LOVETT & CU.,, Duluth, Mina. 


~ SOUTHERN COLONY. 


FORT PAYNE, DEKALB CO., ALABAMA, 
On Line oL Gaeces & Crescent Ruilway. 
51 Miles South of Chattanooga, Tenn, 

91 Miles North of Birmiuguam, Ala, 
Beautiful Llomes on S.colpus Mountain. 
Goud Markets. Cheap Transporation, 
Two Hundred 20, 40 and 80 Acre Fruit Farms. 
$5 To $10 PER ACKK, 

One-fifth casn, balance iu 1, Zz, 3 and 4 years to the first 
one hundred settlers. Kich Soil, Never-Failing Crops, 
Lumber p.enty aud cheap, raises Finest Apples, 
Peaches, Pears, Piums, Prunes, Grapes, Figs, Pecaa, 
English Walnuts and Peanuts. Vegetabies attain 
large growth, and goud mar«ets for everything raised, 
Dwellings [ree - rent to settlers until th ey can build 
their own home 
N SALOONS IN OUR COLONY. 
For full particulars, railroad rates, maps, etc.,apply to 


INTER-NATIONALHOMESTEAD CO, 


41 First A a 
BIRMINGH 4! waite: " 


Byihe exes len 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 

Surplus.... 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Oompany of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of hartford, Conn., under Su ervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and atne. Amount of issure ‘limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


United States Trost Company, 


Now, 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at oan time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 

the wee time they may remain with the © yee 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estate 

sellasous and benevolent institutions, and leaves” 

ais will find this Company a convenient depository 

for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, | WILLIAM DecearaLean, 
D. WiLLIs JAMES, |ALEX. E.O 
JOHN A. STEWART, |WiLtias H. nMacy, Jr 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, We. WALDORF ASTOR, 
psec ‘OOPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN. 
Cuan 5. SMITH, JOHN J, PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


- safe and do not defa Conservative investors 
re invited to examine, terest and principal net to 

lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss, The 

highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicage. 
First National Bank ‘Bldg. lown Falla, Ia. 

Ss oe a K. WRIGHT, Preside me STUYVE cs- 
ANT FISH, Vice President; EDWAKD E. we 
Vice President; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Gaanters EDW 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 





PR nan Fane — 8. ‘Harte c Rarles Ste oabach, 
parece Scribner, Edward (, Hoyt, Kdward . Poor, 

. Rockwell Potcs, August Belmont, Ric hard Dela- 
Beid® Francis K. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 
5S. , Hickok, Georve Fredertck Vietor. 


LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF | 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. S# WALI, STREET, N. Y. 


GOLD MINES. 


We have a valuable list of Gold mining properties 
both placer and quartz, producing and ready for 
development in Oregon, Iuaho and Washington, 
both for sale and negotiation for development. Gold 
mining has been reduced to a science. It is no longer 
a hazardous industry. Thirty-three years of prac- 
tical experience warrants us in guaranteeing our 
peports and inviting the investigations of capital. 
We have properties that will yield fortunes, Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Pacific Bureau of Mines Association, 
94 Sixth Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets -° - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54 Deben- 
tures- Write for description. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mass, 
DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC C OMPANY, ? 
NEW YORK, May 24th, 15965. 
23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING). 
OUPONS due June Ist, 18%, from the following 
bonds will be paid at this office on and after that 
date: Galveston, arrisburg, and San Antoni Eust- 
ert Division Second Mectgons, * 7 per cent. 
. SMITH, , Treasurer. 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS ico ine’ 

















y $3) per share, 
able on and after the first day of July next. 

he transfer boo! be closed on the 8th day of 

June at 12 o’clock M., and re ae on the 2d day 


18%. By order of oe 
“re CHAS. G, CLARK, Treasures.= 








THE 


The New Model 


emington 
‘Typewriter. 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, 
UNEQUALED DURABILITY, 
UNRIVALED SPEED. 
Many Notable Improvements. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckorr, SeamaNs & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


All wearers of artificial teeth wear nothing but the 
wonderful Mineral Plate. No more mercurial poi- 
soning or nervous diseases arising. Consult 


Drs. ADAMSON & WEBSTER, 
143 W. 34th Street, New York. 


DON’T FORGET 


toinclude in your vacation out- 
fita VICTOR BICYCLE. You 
cannot fail to derive enjoyment 
from riding the easiest-running 
wheel in the world. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


MAKERS OF VICTOR BICYCLES. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. DETROIT. DENVER. 
PACIFIC COAST: 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. 


‘COMMERCIAL. 





PORTLAND. 





THE sensation of the week was an ad- 
vance of nearly 9c. in wheat. The highest 
price touched was 8lc. Speculation in 
this staple was fairly frantic, the activity 
being prolonged and sales on several days 
amounting to 30,000,000 of bushels each. 
The advance was attributed to crop dam- 
age by cold and snow in the West; but 
these reports were grossly exaggerated, 
and the chief reason for the advance was 
the forced purchases of big Chicago specu- 
lators, who were caught short of the mar- 
ket. The best crop authorities say that 
no serious injury has been done winter 
wheat, and the outlook for spring wheat is 
encouraging, with the prospect of equal- 
ing last year’s outputin spite of decreased 
acreage. Corn was injured more than 
wheat by the cold snap, but was not act- 
ive,and advanced only 44 to 60c., and 
then apparently in sympathy with wheat 
more than on crop news. Cotton was 
also advanced on unfavorable crop re- 
ports as well as statements that acre- 
age showed a decrease of about 13%. 
Middling uplands was quoted at 7 5-16c., 
an advance of 5-16c. for the week. The 
iron trade furnished better reports. Buy- 
ers are placing orders with more freedom 
and values are firmly maintained. One 
prominent maker of pig iron advanced 
prices 50c. per ton, and Bessemer ad- 
vanced to $11.50 at Pittsburg. Larger or- 
ders are reported for rails and structural 
material, and railroads continue placing 
orders for freight cars. Several establish- 
ments have granted an advance in wages. 
Copper has been active and strong. Coal 
has finally taken a turn for the better, and 
selling prices are about 25c. per ton higher 
than two weeks ago. Production, how- 
ever, still runs ahead of consumption, and 
the meeting of sales agents on May 30th 
has been looked forward to with much 
anxiety. The demand for boots and shoes 
is less active, but factories are well sold 
ahead and prices firm at the advance. 
Leather was not so strong as last week. 
The demand for dry goods has been ad- 
versely affected by cold weather. Staple 
cottons, however, are well sold ahead, and 
with raw material advancing, agents are 
cautious in making future contracts, 


Print cloths declined 1-léc. to 2 13-16 for 
extras. 





‘READING NOTICES 
THE Dental practice of the late Dr. Ww. E. 
Dunn, at 331 Lexington Avenue, will be removed 
to 43 'W. ‘Lhirty-fourth Street, July Ist. Adam- 
son & Webster, Successors. Adv. 


— 





Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER is an observant 
woman of wide experience. When she says 
anything is good she means just what she says 
and is sure of her experience to verify her 
words. On page 34 of this issue a letter of hers 
is printed, with her portrait, and the reader will 
doubtless be interested to see what she has to 
say about ** Constantine’s,”’ the original pine-tar 
soap. Mrs. Beecher believes a good thing should 
be advertised by those who know its merits. 
Silence isnot goiden when people are ignorantly 
buying inferior articles and perhaps injuring 
themselves by their use. 





INDEPENDENT. 


A LIBERAL DONATION 
TO THE 
WORTHY POOR OF NEW YORK, JERSEY 
CITY AND BROOKLYN. 


THe Ripley Brom-Lithia Water Co. of New 
York are distributing among the an poor of 
New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City fifty bar- 
rels of their water in one — jugs, and all 
those who are suffering from Kheumatism, 
Gout, Kidney, Bladder, Liver and Stomach 
troubles can get as much us will cure by calling 
on their pastor tor a ticket, and if properly 
signed this will entitle the bearer to one gallon 
of the water at cost of jug—10c. 

Thereafter the jug will be filled free of cost. 
This is all the more creditable as this water can- 
not be bought at less than two dollars a gal- 
lon. If your clergyman has no tickets ask him 
to write for a supply to 159 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
REDUCED RATES TO GETTYSBURG, 

PA., VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD. 


For the accommodation of those who desire 
to witness the Decoration Day exercises at Get- 
tysburg, the Pennsy!vania Railroad Company 
will sell on May 29th and 30th excursion tickets 
from New York City and all stations in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey to Gettysburg and re- 
turg at one and one-third fares for the round 
trip, good for return passage until May 3lst, in- 
clusive. This will make the round-trip rates as 
follows: New York, $8.73; Trenton, $6.47; Phil- 
adelphia, $5.40 ; Pittsburg, $10.93; Williamsport, 
$5.53; proportionate rates from other points. 
Adv. 





ss 
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CLARK’S TOURS. 


THERE is an unusually large rush to Europe 
this summer, and Clark’s new Tourist Agency 
(an American institution) is doing avery large 
business. A large party sails on the ** Aurania,” 
July 4th, as a an on the “ Berlin,’ June 23d 
(especially chartered by Clark), and on the “ City 
of KRome.”” Mr. Harris, United State’s Commis- 
sioner of Education, is a member of Clark’s ex- 
cursion on the * City of Rome,” as well as United 
States Congressman Hill, of Connecticut, and 
many other prominent people. For full particu- 
lars relative to tdurs, etc., address Clark’s Tour- 
ist Agency, lll Broadway. New York.—Adv. 


THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED 


leaves the Grand Central Station, New York, 
every day at 4:30 P.M., and arrives at Chicago 
next day at 4:30 P.M. viathe Michigan Central, 
“The Niagara Falls Route ’—a first-class line 
for first-class travel. ‘Through sleeping car to 
Chicago by this train leaves Kneeland Street 
Station, Boston, daily at 2 P. M. ~Adv. 
—_- 


SUMMER VACATIONS. 


THE particular attention of our readers is 
called to the advertisement of Henry Gaze & 
Sons, limited, who have projected several very 
important and interesting vacations for the 
summer and autumn, and in particular those 
for teachers and those embracing the tour of 
Egypt and Palestine. Henry Gaze & Sons, lim- 
ited, will be pleased to send programmes, esti- 
mates and full information free to any of our 
readers. 





PARAGON FURNACES ARE GOOD. 


Ons of the best things we can say for the Par- 
comm Furnace, manufactured by Messrs. Isaac 
A Sheppard & Company, of Philade sIphia, Penn., 
is that the house has been established ‘a great 
many years, has been continually making im- 
provements upon their furnaces until now they 
are prepared to advertise that the * Paragon 
Furnaces are Good,” and by this they mean 
that the heating of a house or church or other 
structure with a hot-air furnace, if it is a good 
one, is better in very many respects than if 
steam or hot water are used. For instance, the 
first cost is less, the management is easier, and 
repairs are a mere trifle. Messrs. Isaac A. 
Sheppard & Company will take great pleasure 
in sending their book, ** Hints About Heating,” 
to any of our readers who will write them for it. 
—_——_-—- & —- —_—_—_—-_- 


ROTHSCHLLD’S stores on so agree Street, 
near Sixth Avenue, New York, and Fulton 
Street, corner of Hoyt Brooklyn, are so well 
known to the ladies who read ‘THE INDEPEND- 
ENT that it seems almost superfluous to call their 
attention to anything concerning these fine es- 
tablishments ; but just at present Rothschild has 
a special sale going on of ladies’ See: sailor hats, 
which they are selling at $2.48 and $3.48, and 
these are goods that have been specially manu- 
factured for them by the London Manufactur- 
ing Company. Rothschild advertises these hats 
to be sold al wholesale bric es. 


WHAT 1s GOLF ? ? 


DURING the last twelve months Golf has be- 
come a fashionable game in many parts of the 
country, and it now commands a great deal of 
attention on the part of persons interested in 
outdoor sports. The Overman Wheel Compan 
always at the front in providing for the public 
pleasure, have published a little pamphlet en- 
titled * Golf, a Handbook for Beginners,” and it 
seeins to us to cover the ground thoroughly and 
well, leaving little, if anything, to be desired in 
the way of instruction and the rules of the 
game. This book can be obtaired from any of 
the Overman stores or agencies throughout the 
country. 


o 
TO OUR WESTERN FRIENDS 
WHO ARE GOING EAST THIS SUMMER. 


Don’r forget that the great Summer Tourist 
Route is the Michigan Central. “The Niagara 
Falls Route,” a first-class line for first-class 
travel, the press line to Niagara Falls, Mack- 
inac Island, the Thousand Islands of the St. 
Lawrence, the White Mountains, the Adiron- 
dacks, Portland by the Sea, Boston and New 
England points, New York and the seashore. 

Send ten cents postage for **A Summer Note 
Book.”’, It will tell you all about these places 
and how to reach them. 

For time tables, tickets, etc., apply to City 
Passenger and Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street, 
or Stations, foot of 12th Street, 22d Street, 39th 
Street and Hyde _ 

. W. RUGGLEs, 
Gen’l Pass’ rand Tkt. Agt., Chicago. 
-Adv. 











_ RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


The Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Co ongrega-~ 
tional Home Missionary Society will be held at sar- 
atoga Springs, N. Y., June 4th, 5th, 6th, 1895. First 
Session, Tuesday ev ening, June 4th.’ The usual con- 
cessions on the part of the railroads are again made 
of a one-third return fare to those paying full tare 

going; certificates required. For information con- 
cerning hotel accommodations, see Home Missionary 
of May,18%. Any information free ly given on ap- 

lication to the officers of the Society, bible House 

ew York. Programme of ineetings to be issued 
shortly. Rey. Wm. 0. Wark and Mr. 8. A. Rickard, 
local Committee of Arrangements, will cheerfully 
answer inquiries and assistin securing places. Ad- 
dress them at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


DIED. 


LOWREY.—At Hackettstown, N. J., May 22d, at the 
parsonage, Rev. John Lowrey, aged Fifty-seven 
years, 














May 30, 1895. 


Noenol 
Commute Kk 


MEN’S WEAR 


Worsted and Cheviot Suitings, 


Medium and Summer Weights. 
GOLFand BICYCLETWEEDS 
WAIPCORDS, 


TROUSERINGS, 


Covert and Venetian Overcoatings 
gs, 


YACHTING AND TENNIS 
DUCK SUITINGS. 


Proadwey KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


NOTE—Commencing June Ist, our store will close 
at 12 o’clock Saturdays during the summer months, 


Journeay & Burnham, 


BROOKLYN. 
DRESS GOODS. 


We are showing, special value, imported all-wool 
two-toned Whip Cord, 39 inches wide, at 40c. and 
G5c ; also Fancy Mixtures, 38 inch to 42 inch, at 50c. 
Illuminated Cheviot, 46 inch, 75c. and S3c. 

Goods very much sought after now are the SHEP- 
HERD CHECKS. Will show a fine variety in Blue 
and White and Black and White, from 5@c. to 75c. 

A well selected stock of Costume Mixtures, Whip 
Gords, Pin Stripes, and Vignaux, all suitable to trim, 
with Colored Bead Points, Bodices, Collars, Etc. 

Our latest Novelties are the beautiful Silk and 
Wool Crepons in two Colorings, Reseda and Wine 
Rose and Moss, Cerise and Gray, Bluette and Mode, 
Old Gold and Brown. 


CARPETINGS. 


Great Reductions in Every Department. 


Our Royal Wiltons and Wilton Velvets, 
We think, are the best wearing carpets made; 
WE GUARANTEE THEM! 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, celebrated makes, 
He. to be, 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 


Equal in effect to a Brussels, 
at 4%c, the yard. 


MATTINGS. 


“WE BEAT THE WORLD!" 
Hundreds of patterns to select from! 
Some as low as 
#3 PER ROLL of forty yards. 
Fine Fancy Chinese and Japanese Seamless from $5.00, 
Cotton and trout-line warps from $5.00. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., t3TH AND 14TH See. N.Y. 


———EE|—E—E—_————;_—_——————EE 


TRAVEL. sitet 


ARE YOU STILL UNDECIDED 
ABOUT YOUR 


SUMMER VACATION ? 
The Time is Near. Ships are Filling. 


GAZE’S TOURS. 


RAILROAD TICKETS EVERY WHERE. 
CHOICE BERTHS ALL STEAMERS. 


EU RO PE.) § Weekly Esc area Le. UPWARDS. 
SUMMER CRUISES TQ MARITIME 
July 13 and August 7. 
Special Small Party, 45 Days, $250. 


NORWAY. }4 a NORTH CAPE and RUSSIA 
ROME. - nag . ee Fe ee Italy, $230. 

ial Kates, June 
TEACHERS, 22 Sune und July and 13, $173,0 OF. 
EGYPT & PALESTINE. Penton ti gam. 


ANNUAL PARTY, 


ROUND THE WORLD.) Stun ay = York 


Sept., 


PROGRAMMES, EST MATES S$ and INFORMATION 
FREE, 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, N.Y. 


Wi Wachingten, o* Boston, 220 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
135 S$. 5th St., Philadelphia. ae 


$190 ~ EXCURSION TO EUROPE. $190 
July 4th, per Cunard 8.8. * Aurania” 
All expenses included. Swiss and Khine Annes 


trip, $70, or Italy trip, $170 extra. Choicest berths 0B 
“ Aurania” included 


ny to the Mediterranean 


n. 29, 1896, by specially chartered steamer “Fries 
i mT 6 tons), $550 up. 


F. C.CLARK, 111 Breadway, New Yorks 
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Couches and Slip 
Covers, 


Commencing this week, in our Uphol- 
stery Department, 50 pieces French 
and English Cretonne, suitable for 
Slip Coversand Upholstery purposes, 
at one-half price—25 cents per yard ; 
formerly 50 cents. 

Continuation sale of Imperial Cotton 
Damask Slip Covers, all colors and 
widths of stripe, suits complete of 5 to 
7 pieces, $10.00. 

Fine Box Couches, covered in 
Chintz, dainty new pattern, at $11.75 
value $18.00. These Couches are 
carefully packed ready for shipment 
to all parts of city or country. 

Special attention is given to clean- 
ing Lace Curtains. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


% 88 
Percale Shirt Waists | 


With Laundered Collar and Cuffs. 
60 Cents. Postage Prepaid. 


Stylishly cut with 
extra full sleeves, 
double yoke back, 
seams strongly and 
carefully sewed, and 
collar and cults per- 
fectly laundered. 

There is a choice 
collection of pretty 
black, blue, pink,lav- 
ender, and brown 
figures and stripes on 
light grounds, 

Purchasers are re- 
quested to return 
any waists that 
| should not be satis- 
| factory. Money will be promptly refunded. All 
sizes, from 32 to 44 inch bust measure are iIn- 
| cluded, 
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NEW YORK, 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN, Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 


| Special Sale 


OF FINE 


LADIES’ 


SAILOR HATS 


In Split Straw and English 
Dunstable. Best Make — 


Men’s Hat finish— 


at a and — 


These goods are specially 
manufactured for us by the 
London M’f’g: Co., whose en- 
tire production of Fine 
goods is controlled by this 
firm, and we are therefore 
enabled to sell these hats at 
their wholesale prices. 





rer"r 


Whydo Dressmakers always 


demand 


CUTTER’S } 


LITTLE 


; SPOOLS? | 


> q 


Least Wood and most Silk. 
LONGEST—STRONGEST-: 


SMOOTHEST. 





THIS WEEK'S" ATTR ACTIONS include many 





 STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
|Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 
e ie Sn % 

BROADWAY e 

Oth. & lOthSts. 

FOURTH AVE. 


OUR GUARANTEE GOES 


money. 


with everything we sell. 
articles are not as represented bring them back and get your 
That is and has been the rule of the house. 





i 9th.& 1OthSis. 
Successors ro AT.Siewart & Co, FOURTH AVE, 


be folly for us to keep unreliable goods; it would be worse 
than folly for us to deceive you into taking them even if we 


could, 


AS TO SILVERWARE 


The exclusive jewelers buy Silverware 
from precisely the same makers that we 
do. Same weights, same shapes, same 
stamps. They are firms whose gcods have 
world-wide fame, whose mark means ex- 
actly what it says ; such as R. Wallace & 
Sons, Frank M. Whiting, The Webster Co., 
Reed & Barton, A. F. Toole Sons, Unger 
Bros., Ira Richards & Co., Crandall & 
Pardee, and a dozen others. 

But Silverware used to be an extrava- 
gance. The exclusive houses nearly mo- 
hopolized the business and got big profit. 


lt makes some of them uneasy now to see 


1895 methods of storekeeping applied to 
Silverware selling. It sets the ghost of a 
profitable past walking when they think 
of only a film of profit on goods that used 
to yield 100 per cent., may be 200 per cent. 
or more, 

_ This Silverware store of ours is worry- 
Bg some of them. Very likely it will 
Worry them more. We mean to make it 
the favorite place for Silverware buyers 
who want reliable, guaranteed goods at 
very modest prices. 


Sterling silver Spoons, warranted .92% fine (2 points 
better than sterling), beautiful patterns and new’ 








50c. each; same patterns in Dessert Spoons and 
Forks, #1.45 each. Same in extra heavy Dinner 
Spoons and Forks, #1 each. 


SILVER PLATED WARE 


Quadruple plate, very best, beautifully chased Tea 
Pots $2.50; the $5 kind. 


4 Piece Sets—tea pot, sugar bow], cream and spoon 
holders, #5 the set; equal to any at $10 we 
know of. 


Bear in mind that we clean all silver- 


ware bought of us free of charge at any 
time. 


STERLING SILVER JEWELRY 


We choose only the best, not from one 


man or from one firm’s make, but from 
almost every reliable house in the country. 


Sterling Silver Shirt Waist Sets—collar button 
3 studs, 2 sleeve buttons—-warranted by the manu- 
facturer .925 fine. Sold by houses who have 
nothing to lean on but the word “ Sterling,” Sold 
by us at the usual close profit. 58c, the set. 


Silver Belt Pins, 23c.; beautifully engraved and 
chased ; heretofore always 50c. 


Silver Scissors of the finest steel, made for good 
use, $1 a pair. 


Manicure Sets, 3 pieces, all sterling silver ®1 the 
set. 


Belts, with sterling buckles, $1 each, 


If 


It would 


O’NEILL’ 
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6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York, . 


Ladies’ Outing Suits, 


New and Correct in Styles, Mate- 
rials and Colors, at these remark- 
able Prices: 

Ladies’ Blazer Suits of fine all- 
wool Storm Serge, ripple-back 
jackets, full skirts; regular price, 


11.75, 
7.98. 


Ladies’ Covert Cloth Blazer Suits, 
ripple-back jackets, extra wide 
skirts ; regular price, 9.98, 


6.75. 


Ladies’ Sicilian Suits, ripple-back 
blazer jackets, extra wide skirts, 
guaranteed quality ; regular price, 


7.98. 
Ladies’ Capes, 


These Special Values from our 
great stock of Ladies’ Capes: 


Ladies’ Double Capes of French 


Diagonal and Broadcloth, black | 


and colors; regular prices, 3.50 to 
5.50 
. ’ 


1.79 “"° 2.98. 


Ladies’ Capes of Peau de Soie Silk, 
with ruffles of fluted India, lined 
throughout; regular price 13.75, 


7.98. 


Imported Capes, braided and cloth 
appliqued, elegant designs, lined 
throughout with taffeta silk ; regu- 
lar price 24.50, 


9.98. 
Parasols, 


An elegant assortment of season- 


able novelties without fancy prices. 
SPECIAL.—22 inch Coaching Par- 
asols, in all white, white with black 


border and white with blue border, 


white enamelled frames and sticks ; 
regular value 2.75, 


1.19. 


Wash Goods, 


———— excellent val. 


ues in Ladies’ Light Summer Garments, Silks, Dress 
Goods, and other articles necessary for woman’s wear. 
Note these prices : 


Trimmed Millinery. 


Our entire collection of Inported 
and Domestic Trimmed Bonnets 
and Hats reduced to less than One- 


Half their former prices. 


Walking Hats. 


Formerly 15.00, NOW 7.00 Ea. 


Sailor Hats. 


Formerly 4.00, NOW 1.98 Ea. 


Sailor Hats. 


Formerly 7.00, NOW 3.50 Ea. 


Our entire stock of 20.00 aud 30.00 
Hats reduced to 


18.08 #4. , 
Fine French Flowers. 


The entire stock of one of New 
York’s leading manufacturers at 
less than one-fifth its value. A 
woman only can appreciate such 
values as these. 


10,000 Fine French Montures, all 
new goods, elegant assortment, 
worth 1.00 to 1.50 each, 


10°: AND 25° EACH. 


Silks, 


Seasonable novelties—a group of 
them—at prices unusually striking. 
1,500 yards Japanese Waist Silks, 
Stripes, in good colors, only 


29°: YARD. 


5,000 yards Black Satin Duchesse, 
all silk, regular $1.00 quality, at 


69° varo. 
100 pieces Black Pliss’ Silks, 23 
inches wide, all pure silk and worth 
$1.50, at 


79°: YARD. 


Everything in Light Dress Fabrics 
for Summer wear, new colors and 
designs. Here are Three Special 


Dress Goods, 





Bargains for this Week : 


10,000 fards Colored Embroidered 


Swiss ; bought to sell for 28c., at 


1 9°: 


15,000 Yards Imported Dimities, 
never sold for less than 25c. yd., 


on sale at 
1 5°: YARD. 


250 Pieces Imported Embroidered 
Crepes, all colors, bought to sell 


for 28c., at 
1 5°: YARD. 





Three lines of Popular Dress Goods 
at exceptionally Low Prices. 


French Serge, all wool, 50 inches 
wide, 


49° 


English Mohair 
lustre, 42 inches wide, 


59°: YARD. 


French Silk Warp Crepons, deep 
wave, 48 inches wide, 


65°: YARD. 


YARD. 


Sicilians, 


bigh 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tur INpepenpENT who would like to have 


a specimen copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 


dated by sending us, on a postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 
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JSusurance. 


THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE AS- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


THE very small number of American 
Life Companies which, in the closing dec- 
ade of the century, are able to celebrate 
a semi-centennial, now includes the State 
Mutual of Worcester, Mass. On the first 
of June, 1845, this Company issued its first 
policy, having been incorporated by 
special act ia the year previous. The fol- 
lowing quotation from one of its early cir- 
culars shows the change that has taken 
place in the attitude of the public toward 
life insurance, and a comparison of pres- 
ent figures with those given for the num- 
ber of policies existing to-day in Great 
Britain, would illustrate the great devel- 
opment of the business in the last half 
century : 

‘*The subject of life insurance has been 
so little considered in this country as to 
render it proper to give an exposition of the 
principles upon which this institution is 
founded, that the important benefits it is 
designed to afford may be well understood. 
The benefits resulting from the establish- 
ment of life insurance companies have long 
been appreciated in Great Britain, and 
thousands upon thousands there have em- 
braced the advantages they afford. The 
number of companies there is stated to be 
113, and the number of existing policies as 
240,000.” 

The State Mutual was established with 
a paid-in capital, or guaranty fund, of 
$50,000, which was invested and held as 
additional security, asit was then deemed, 
for the benefit of the policy holders, After 
the Company had been in business a few 
years, it was deemed best to pay back to 
the original subscribers the amount of this 
capital stock or guaranty fund; and this 
was done, since which time the Company 
has been a purely mutual one. and the 
only persons interested in it are its 
policy holders, 

The Company’s field of operations was 
limited originally almost wholly to the 
Siate of Massachusetts. It did not, in 
the early years, attempt to establish a 
large orps of agencies or to push its busi- 
ness actively in competition with other 
companies, Its growth, therefore, during 
the earlier years was more slow, but the 
conduct of its business was very con- 
servative, and the foundation for its fu- 
ture very firmly planted. 

The first President of the Company was 
the Hon. John Davis, for several years 
Governor of Massachusetts and United 
States Senator, who remained in office 
from the time of his first election until his 
death. He was succeeded by the Hon. 
Isaac Davis, of Worcester, who was a 
prominent man of the city, for a number 
of years its Mayor, aud holding other 
offices of importance. He was President 
until 1882, when, on his resignation, the 
Hon. Alexander H. Bullock, who had 
been Governor of Mussachusetts three 
years succeeding Governor Andrew, was 
elected. Governor Bullock’s death, with- 
in a few weeks after his election, brought 
Mr. Philip L, Moen, the head of the Wash- 
burn & Moen Manufacturing Company, 
and then Vice President of the State Mu- 
tual, to the presidency of the latter Com- 
pany for the remainder of the year. In 
January, 1883, A. G. Bullock, the present 
President, was chosen President and 
Treasurer, which offices he has held since 
that time, 

Among the directors of the Company 
have been and are many men of promi- 
nenceintheState. Among them the Hon. 
Stephen Salisbury, the Hon. Henry 
Chapin, Judge of Probate ; the Hon, Em- 
ory Washburn, Governor of the State; 
the Hon, George F. Hoar, United States 
Senator; the Hon. Thomas L. Nelson, 
Judge of the United States District Court, 
and many others well known in business 
and professional circles, 

The business .of the Company has for 
the last few years been extended into 
most of the Northern and Western States, 
and has shown a solid and substantial 
growth. In ten years it has increased its 
assets and its insurance about three times, 
The present assets of the Company are 
about $10,000,000, and its surplus about 
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$1,100,000, showing it to be an extremely 
stropg Company. 

Under the wise and beneficent protec- 
tion afforded to policy holders insuring in 
Massachusetts companies afforded by the 
Mas:achusetts law, insuring the distribu- 
tion to policy holders during their lifetime 
of the equitable value of their policies, in 
case they desire to surrender, large pay- 
ments have been made to all interested in 
the Company. The rapid growth which 
has attended some companies whose pol- 
icy holders cannot share the advantages of 
the Massachusetts law and receive pay- 
ment in case of their inability to continue 
their insurance, can never be a feature of 
Massachusetts companies. Organized as 
they are and protected as their policy 
holders are by the laws referred to, the 
payments made to those interested in 
them are sufficient to prevent an accumu- 
lation of excessive funds in the hands of 
the Company, and insure the division of 
assets from time to time among those who 
are entitled to them, namely, the policy 
holders. The State Mutual is a policy- 
holders’ Company. Itsmanagement main- 
tains that the profits belong wholly to the 
policy holders, and this course of division 
has been in vogue ever since the estab- 
lishment of the Company. Its dividends 
are large, and its investments are made 
with care and caution, 

The Company has purchased a piece of 
central property in Worcester, and has 
begun the erection of a fine building, a 
portion of which it will occupy for its 
home office, and the balance will be rented 
for banks, stores and general office pur- 
poses. It will be to Worcester, in respect 
to hight, what the Manhattan building is 
to New York, for it will rise nearly 150 
feet from the street, thus towering far 
above all other buildings in the city, It will 
follow the now prevalent plan—the steel 
skeleton frame—but inasmuch as land 
values in Worcester are not as on Broad- 
way, it will occupy a corner plot, 138 by 
133 feet, the shape being neurly a cube, 
without either u tower or notable projec- 
tions, There will be nine stories, the 
company itself occupying the second. 
The grand hall and stairway, the archi- 
tects promise, will be the finest in New 
England, The design of the building 
shows a dignified, chaste and massive 
structure, with ornamentation repressed 
rather than excessive and prominent. 





AGENTS’ RIGHT TO COMMIS- 
SIONS. 


IN your issue of May 9th, under the head 
of “ Insurance,’”’ the conclusions drawn 
from your extracts from the opinion of the 
General Term, in reference to the case of 
Madden against the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, show 
that you are misinformed in regard to the 
facts of the case. 

In the first place, a final judgment was 
given by default for over $8,800, and the 
case has gone to the Court of Appeals on 
the following point : ‘‘ Whether asa matter 
of law, the defendant is under any obliga- 
tion to its agent to take any action what- 
ever upon any application which may be 
forwarded to it by such agent under the 
terms of bis contract.”’ 

‘* An affirmative decision upon this ques- 
tion by the Court of Appeals would cause 
an entire change in the methods of business 
of all life insurance companies in New York 
State, and would involve them in excessive 
litigation.” 

From the very fact that the Equitable 
appeals on this point, it admits that its 
contract, prior to the decision of the Gen- 
eral Term, was not worth the paper it was 
written on. 

I have no doubt but that the final decision 
of the Court of Appeals will be in my favor, 
asitis for the benefit of all life insurance 
agents. If the decision should be against 
me, any contract of a life insurance com- 
pany with its agent in the State of New 
would not be of any practical value. 

It is, therefore, one of the most important 
points between a company and its agent 
that has even been brought up. I write 
this simply to correct the false impression 
which your article may give to theinsur 
ance public. 

I will further state that the policy re- 
ferred to is now in force, having been issued 
through another agent a very short time 
after the application I presented. 

Yours truly, W. J. MADDEN. 

Upon re-reading of the article, we do 
not perceive that any injustice was done 
to Mr. Madden, nor does he seem to com- 
plain of any. As we understood and 
at the time stated the case, it was just this: 
Mr. Madden, as an agent of the Equitable 
—under a contract which bound him to 
render exclusive services for five years 
and did not permit him to discontinue 
without a forfeit, while the company could 
terminate the contract at pleasure—put in 
an application for $100,000 on the life of 
Harry Miner ; the company declined this, 





but afterward accepted an applicatioti for 
that amount on the same life from an- 
other agent, whereupon Mr. Madden 
demanded and sued for his commission. 
The general term of the Superior Court 
overruled the demurrer by which the 
company apparently replied that even if 
Mr. Madden stated his case correctly he 
had no cause for action ; the court did not 
undertake to say whether the company 
had or had not acted within its right, but 
only that it was bound to make a defense 
of some sort, and so that it might have 
twenty days within which to put in an 
answer. Our recollection is that a judg- 
ment was entered by default, the twenty 
days having expired, but that the com- 
pany procured reopening of the case on 
the ground that default occurred uninten 
tionally. Mr. Madden speaks of this 
as a “‘ final” judgment, leaving us to infer 
that he is successful as far as he lias gone, 
and that the matter has now merely to be 
reviewed upon a law point. The first of 
the two sentences he puts in quotation 
marks is apparently from the presenta- 
tion made of his case to the Appellate 
Court; the source of the other is not 
clear, nor we see how ‘an affirmative ” 
decision upon that point would have the 
result stated. Uniess the word should 
have been ‘ negative,” the anthor of the 
sentence seems to imply that the prac‘ice 
of life insurance companies is to treat ap- 
plications by no other rule than caprice, 
and that if an obligation to deal justly 
with agents were established, the agents 
would extensively sue for maintenance of 
their rights. 

Whether any room exists for question 
about the proposition stated as the point 
for consideration by the Court of Appeals 
depends upon how the words ‘any action 
whatever” are construed. Assuredly it is 
the duty, as it is the interest and must be 
the practice, of Companies to take some 
notice of applications. Tne company can- 
not throw them in the waste-basket, nor 
reject them unopened. We do not see 
that medical examination is absolutely 
necessary, but some ¢xamination is; the 
matter cannot be treated upon caprice, 
nor because, at least for an unsubstuntial 
reason, the company would have preferred 
to receive the application from some other 
agent. Why Mr. Madden was “turned 
down” onthe Miner application, or what 
notice and ‘* action,” if any, the company 
took of it, we do not know ; perhaps Mr, 
Madden knows, and just there may be the 
turning point of his claim, For while it 
is undeniable that a Company must look 
at and consider all applications, no court 
will undertake to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of a company to decline applica- 
tions without being bound to justily itself 
by reasons; such an interference would, 
indeed, **cause an entire change in the 
methods of business,”’etc. We are not 
sorry, however, that Mr. Madden has 
sued the Equitable. If he is in the rigat 
he Ought to win ; and in any evene he will 
have rendered a public service in causing 
the Court of Appeals to pass upon a prac- 
tical point in the relations between com- 
panies and agents. 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE © 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


PATRONIZE THE BEST. 
Hon. George S. Merrill, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, un- 


der date of March 12th, 1895, having 
completed an examination of the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Com 
Says: pany, 
“The examination throughout evinces such a 
strong and stable condition of the company as to 
afford to its policy holders and to the Commonwealth 
a just degree of pride in the excellence of its manage- 
ment, the solidity of the corporation, and its promis- 
ing prospects for the future.” 
The insurance law of Massachusetts 
GUARANTEES full protection to the 
policy holder. It provides a CASH SUR- 
RENDER VALUE, continuance of the 
policy for ITS FULL VALUE in case of 
failure to pay premiums for any reason, 
and as large CASH DIVIDENDS as the 
business of the company will warrant. 


r{iddress the company at Pittsfield, 
ass., for intereating literature. 
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Four Per Cent. Interest. 


This is the normal rate upon which 
life insurance companies base their 
calculations. An individual securing 
several hundred times this rate of in. 
terest would certainly be astonisheg 
and gratified. Of every 1 000 men in. 
sured during 1894 at the age of 35, nine 
died. Consequently the widow, or who. 
sover the policy was payable to, in re. 
ceiving the full amount of the policy 
secured the results of one of the best 
investments the bread-winner could 
possibly make and one which paid 
several hundred times four per cent, 
on the investment. 

THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1895, 
' Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co,, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1895. 


ASSETS. 
Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 


$5,633,589 50 


701,263 61 
5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Etate owned by the 
Company 
City and Municipal aud Railroad Bonds 
and Stocks 


939,692 97 


2,006,862 71 
165,676 00 
198 98 
376,378 (2 
$9,919,261 34 


Cash deposited in Banks... ......... «665 


ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost.... .. .... $51,722 29 
Interest accrued and due... 128,628 73 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums 


130,861 94 $311,212 % 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1895, $10,230,474 50 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn, and N.Y. standard) $9,209,959 00 
Claims by death outstand- 
NS: cain ageiveamnsiipatmals 
Premiums paid in advance. 
Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves........ ..... 


15,249 00 
9,385 66 


425,386 77 
“9,662,980 43 
$567,491 07 
1893. 1894. 
4,769 548 
$8,835,062 $9,960,858 


Surplus at 4 per cent 
1s92. 
3,856 
$7,909, 116 


Policies issued 

Insurance written..... 

New Premiums 
219,987 225,960 29,009 

Total Premiums re- 

ceived... 
Paid policy holders.... 
Policies in force 


925,785 
1,079,587 
19,783 
30,549, 46 


1,027,092 
1,093,421 

21,120 

33,681,523 


1,115,561 
1,087.46 
2,791 
30,981,049 


This Company has paid since orguniza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00: 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
A. H. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 8S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST C60. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January lst, 1895. 





SURPLUS (Mass. Standard), $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy. amt 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts N ‘on-Forfeiture a". 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway: 
Cc, W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
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AMERICAN 
FIRE 





INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 

‘IGHTY- FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
antl’ Pital.....cserececcseccccescorserccesees $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other uses a 
Ppeeeeeeey Meet e SER UICC CST r rir of yee 

xy over all Liabilities. ........ c.ceceee 178,855 75 


L ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%. . $2,395,406 22 
THOMAS HW. MONTC omeey Py resident 


Continental 
INSURANCE CCMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1896, 





Cash Capital...........ccceeeeees $1,000,000 060 
Reserves for Insurance in 

Set MOD scciancescnrteeecscenese . 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus... ...ccceeeeeeeeeees 1.511,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,511,269 26 
Gross ASsOUs....... cc cece ee eeee 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING ; 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO, E, KLINE, 


Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill, 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN., 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
THE 


1876. 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY Co., 
NEW YORE. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
- PERSONAL ACCIDENT, > 
; BOILER ELEVAT 
sage Miseiityand coon Boticies. 


cs PAID SINCE ORGANIzaz, 
Loss $5,480,525.02. On, 























OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1404, to lst December, IS4......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
NN EN i ih ccavcannmbacen eh esumacees 1,106,515 77 


Total marine vremiums...... 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


18M, to Set December, 1894............66+. $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 7 
Pi cercsccvecses cnecvescss $1,411,202 80 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses,.......$624,154 64 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 
NOOO OR. c. . sinwedacucnebenpanceesion ss 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
TPAD oc csneecisssonsans. cians soreeuns 184,238 44 
| s0eeeee cocccccccovccccoos $11,340,731 88 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
Cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
Standing certificates of the issue of 180 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from «hich date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the a of payment, and canceled 
tothe extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 31st December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. By order of the Board, : 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J.D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHAL 
4 

¥. H. H. MOORE, CHA D.1 RICH, 
AAR EI WARD FLOYD-JONES, 
s2skt HH, CHARM MAN, GRORGE H. MA 
JAMES Lov LAWRENCE TRU RE 
wees De FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN 
wits M DeGROOT, N W. HARD, 
HOnAM i. EBB, TSAac BELL, 
CHRAce GR ay" SEPH AGOSTINI 
HHARLES P. BU RDETT, VEKNON H. BR¢ 
Witty & HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTIN DE IOMSEN 
Cay AM KE. DOBGE: LEANDER N. LO DVELL, 
SOOKE BL EVERETT FRAZA 
¢ a if. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
JOHN D: NKWI Err, PAULL THEBAUD, —. 

4m Bg. - 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 


N. DENTON Sue tH, GEORGE COPPELL. 
J.D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t, 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice Pres’t. 
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STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN! 





Tue other day, in a city weekly, we 


read these words at the top of a 


column. The item told of a promi- 
nent judge in Philadelphia, who, be- 
ing asked by the president of a great 
railroad to suggest the most suitable 
words to print on a railway-crossing 
board, answered 


“Stop, Loox, anp Listen !” 


These were expressive and arrest- 

ing words. No man who is capable 

of reading could fail to understand 

their meaning. 

One of man’s greatest dangers is 

from heedless progress. By thought- 

less ongoing many rush into fatal 

difficulties. Many more, from the 

same cause, fail to benefit by the 

safeguards within their reach. To 

gain a man’s attention, to get him to 

stop long enough in the mad race of 
life to think, is the first step neces- 
sary in order to do him good. This 
is often a most difficult matter. In 
the hopefulness of youth and enthu- 
siasm of success men speed on, obliv- 

ious of danger and heedless of warn- 
ings; but disaster and death often 
sweep across their path like the rush- 
ing and resistless engine. 

We throw before them the judge’s 
suggestive warning. Persuading them 
to stop, we ask them to look. Look 
at the uncertainties of life! ‘The 
perusal of one issue of any great 
daily, with its record of accident, dis- 
ease and death, is sufficient to make 
one thoughtful. Look at the families, 
once prosperous, now trying to har- 
monize gentility with poverty, be- 
cause their late providers heeded not 
the warning signals and made no pro. 
vision for those left behind them. 

We ask them also to listen. Listen 
to the unavailing regrets of those 
who, neither in health nor in purse, 
are now in a position to securé the 
protection of Life Insurance, but who 
were once so situated that they could 
easily have completed payments on 
liberal policies, the proceeds of which 
would now afford themselves and 
others comfort and help to further 
fortune. 

If you are carrying no insurance, 
we ask you to stop for a moment and 
reflect, to look at the advisability and 
necessity of such protection, and to 
listen to the satisfaction expressed so 
frequently in these columns by the 
policy holders of The Mutual Life, 
and by the grateful friends and bene- 
ficiaries who acknowledge the prompt 
payment of all claims upon its funds. 

If the holding up of these warning 
words will lead any one to consider 
seriously the danger of the uninsured 
and the safeguards so generously 
provided by this great Company, not 
against death, for that is sure tocome, 
but against the serious financial em- 
barrassments which so often follow, 
we shall feel that it has not been in 
vain. 
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ASSETS, OVER $204,000,000. 








ENDENT. 


$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable in- 
come for a poor man; but the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York pays $10 
on an average each minute toits 
policy holdersin benefits. Think 
of what this means and how easi- 
ly your portion of it can be se 
cured. Address the company for 
their literature. 


1829 


Charter ‘Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, 


1895 


COTE cnccccesse ceccsessscccecccossce $100,000 00 
Insurance Reserve..............6. «- 1,696,019 @2 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 36.591 47 
BOGE Ri cc cccnscccus: seese accuecs 1,054, 236 aT 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1895..83, 186,847 16 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OrFrice—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Encland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


a Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SUUPUR. Tire, Oh WOE <...ccccececsccnnccsecd $24,252,828 71 
hABIL INI cc aavactadscouecesaccex ceca MEET 


$2,085,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are ts- 
sued - the old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash Gistribations are paid upon all 
polic ten. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the In- 
sured is entitled by the Masvachusetts Statute, 
Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 














J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN. 34 Vice-President. 
J. B. PLERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 
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LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW VORK, 

This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
elemonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home (Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BU RFORD. President, 
eb TAC) eee .. Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT. ............4 Assistant Secretary. 
. i GY J) | SRS? ctuary 
ARTHUR C, PERRY... ccc ceccceeesceee see ees ashter. 
JOHN P, MUNN. 


eaweawiensamesiail Medical Director. 
FINA NC E COMMITTEE: 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President GEO WILLIAMS....... .Prest. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice son Sonn a TUCKER. Builder. 

Ge Fe bt uel 4, Secreta E. H. Ls KKINS, Jk., “Prest. - Imp.s & Trad’rs’ Nat, Bank. 

i. TURNER, Asst. See. | JAME UM, .. Leather 
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EVERYBODY WILL CELEBRATE 
the day with a display of 


UNXLD FIREWORKS. 


Assorted Lots 


ranging in price from 
KS, R10, $25, 
$500, for Public and 
Private Display. 


We carry the above 
ready packed for prompt 


“1895 


£50 to 


FIREWORKS 


i OFr EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Send for List of Assortments and Catalogue, 


They always give satisfaction. 


Carefully selected by an experienced party. 
Full directions -“How to Use Fireworks” 
., accompany Kach Assortment, and 
om found in Catalogue. 

™ Send your orders 
late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 11 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


CO. 
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30 (746) 
Old and Young. 


JUNE SONG. 
BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 


CANST guess, my Love, why this bright day 
My garden trees their boughs array 
In the sweet loveliness of May ? 
I know, I know, 
They tell me so, 
That soon 
Comes June! 


Canst guess, my Love, why robins sing, 
And all the feathered songsters bring 
The clustering melodies of spring ? 
I know, I know, 
Tbey tell me so, 
That soon 
Comes June! 


Canst guess, my Love, why air and sky 
Grow bright with light, and still more nigh 
Bring Heaven to bless my ecstasy ? 
I know, I know, 
They tell me so, 
That soon 
Comes June ! 


Canst guess, my Love, why the dull earth 
Wantons in all this springtime mirth 
O’er what deferréd hope’s sweet birth ? 
I know, I know, 
She tells me so, 
That soon 
Comes June! 


Ah, June, come soon! And everything 
The dear Lord blesseth thee with bring, 
To make my Love with gladness sing ! 
It must be so! 
I know I know, 
That soon 
Comes June! 
SaUGERTIES, N. Y. 
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A PASSAGE FROM THE HISTORY 
OF JIMTOWN. 


BY GEORGE $8. COTTMAN, 


THE history of Jimtown is exceedingly 
humble and the place itself utterly incon- 
epicuous in this world of human hives. 
Old, dilapidated, encompassed by the 
woods it lies deep-bedded in the Indiana 
mud ; the decrepit houses, to the fancy, 
leaning up against each other for comfort 
and support. When, in addition, a cheer- 
less winter’s sky frowns austerely over- 
head, then Jimtown is at the hight of its 
dreariness. In winter ; eople there do not 
stir about much, and a casual observer 
would think the place almost as dead as a 
cliff-dweller’s village ; but beneath the 
lifeless exterior is a certain amount and 
kind of activity. 

I remember one particular occasion 
when this village was stirred from surface 
to center with an experience, not unusual 
to such places, which turned all thought 
and interest from the customary daily 
topics to a theme of seriousness and mag- 
nitude. They were having a religious re- 
vival of exceptional power, and the com- 
mon mind, swept from its frivolities, be- 
came absorbed ina large, deep idea. The 
revivalist, a man of no ordinary force, 
took the pulpit like a victor and thundered 
forth the doctrines of salvation and de- 
struction till his hearers, startled from 
their apathy, began to listen with new 
ears, to face new, strange thoughts and to 
feel a sense of the awful eternities. First 
one and then another slumbering sinner 
opened his eyes in sudden terror, and the 
influence spread till the community was 
drawn into one strong current, leaving 
only a remnant of the more obdurate who, 
conscious of being in a feeble minority, 
shrank within themselves subdued. Still, 
night after night, the fiery exhortations 
were poured forth; men, women and 
children sang together in fervid chorus, 
and the converted shouted. From every 
home in the town arose the familiar 
hymns as women went about their work ; 
at the store men loitered the live-long day’ 
discussing the plan of salvation, the effi- 
cacy of faith, the fate of the unregener- 
ated. It was thought that Jimtown was 
receiving a general impulse toward perfect 
righteousness such as was seldom vouch- 
safed to any community. 

It was at the hight of this movement 
that a man advertising himself as Pro- 
fessor L’Fontaigne, engaged the Jimtown 

hall of its owner, Tim Calkins, and had 
the town liberally billed with colored 


THE 


third-sheet posters, announcing that the 
‘Great L’Fontaigne Combination” would 
give one of its “‘unrivaled performances” 
at an early date. The rhetoric of the bill 
was as beautiful as its red, blue and pur- 
ple printing ; its choice of words fearful 
and wonderful, and the things it promised 
almost beyond belief. Professor L'Fon- 
taigne, ‘‘ the Prince of Necromancers, the 
King of Prestidigita'eurs,” would amaze 
the very faculties of eyes and ears with 
feats rivaling the wizard deeds of the 
olden magi, while the ** Peerless Child Ar- 
tiste, M’lle L’Fontaigne,” would entrance 
the ear with her olio of chaste songs and 
captivate the eye with her graceful €xhi- 
bitions of the Terpsichorean art. Also 
‘* Jacques, wonder of the canine tribe” 
(presumably a trick dog), would add to 
the ‘mélange of mirth, marvel and melo- 
dy.” 

Ordinarily the advent of such a diver- 
sion would have been greeted asa welcome 
relief from the uneventful flow of Jim- 
town life, but now it was regarded as little 
other than a desperate effoit of Satan to 
check the working of the religious influ- 
ence. An indignant commi'tee waited 
upon Tim Calkins and openly censured 
him for letting his hall serve ungodly ends, 
and bringing among them an agent for 
evil whose demoralizing influence, espe- 
cially among the young and the wavering, 
might be incalculable ; and Calkins, tho 
sheepishly falling back on the plea that 
‘* business was business,’ was overborne 
by argument and repented of what he had 
done. But the hall was engaged, and 
nothing remained to do but frown the 
showman down and out when he came. 

Had Professor L’Fontaigne known the 
state of the Jimtown mind, and realized 
the stern disfavor with which he and _ his 
pyrotechnic bills were regarded, it is prob- 
able that he would have gone somewhere 
else with his show ; but evidently he did 
not know, and in due time the ** Combi- 
nation ” came, loaded, along with sundry 
chests, into a creaking old wagon and 
drawn by a team of very lean horses 
much the worse for long toiling through 
mud roads, It was a dismal afternoon, 
with guste of weather not nice to be out in. 
The Professor was buttoned to the chin in 
a well-worn peajacket that did not seem to 
keep him warm, and the “ M’lle” was wrap- 
ped to the eyes in a horse blanket, while 
Jacques, the canine wonder, a dirty, un- 
kempt poodle, crouched under a fold of 
the blanket close to the lit'le girl, the vis- 
ible part of him shivering vigorously. 

Alongside the ball stood the church, 
and, as they drove up, the sexton, who 
was preparing the latter building for the 
evening services, stood sweeping in the 
doorway. The showman glanced at the 
smoke curling from the church chimney, 
and called out with a show of cheerful- 
ness, which did not seem in keeping with 
his pinched appearance : ** Hello, pardner ! 
can we come in and warm a bit by your 
tire ?” 

In response the sexton only stared se- 
verely at the whole group, while beating 
the dirt from his broom against the dvor- 
step, then, without aps wering, turned and 
disappeared within, The other said noth- 
ing, but a hostile look came to his eyes ; 
then hitching his horses he lifted the girl 
from the wagon and led her, still wrapped 
in her blanket, down the street, the sorry- 
looking poodle limping at their heels. 

At the store the customary group was 
loitering about the stove when the ‘* Com- 
bination” entered and joined the circle, 
the Professor nodding to right and leftand 
greeting them with a hail-fellow-well-met 
air. He was not received very cordially. 
He brought with him an atmosphere not 
congruous with the religious topics they 
were discussing, and their preconceived 
prejudice magnified the incongruity. So 
marked was the antagonism that his 
presence cast a damper upon the conver- 
sation and an awkward silence fell. Con- 
scious of the restraint, he held his peace 
for a while, and unwrapping the child, 
placed her comfortably on a box by the 
fire. She was a little weazened creature 
of uncertain age, perhaps six or eight 
years old, who looked as if she had never 
known what childhood was, with her 
thin, peaked face and lifeless, mechanical 
manner, One little urchin felt his way 
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along the counter till within teach of her, 
and made overtures of friendship ; but 
she only shrank from him, asif the social 
instinct did not exist in her nature. One 
instinct, however, did exist and mani- 
fest itself, In her arms she held a doll 
which, judging from its worn, defaced 
appearance, had been the subject of long 
and ardent attentions. As she looked up 
at the bearded men around her, she 
hugged this old doll tightly with a sort of 
inaternal solicitude ; the poodle, who had 
climbed on the box, leaned up against her 
licking her hand, as soliciting a share of 
her affection ; and the trio made a pathet- 
ically isolated group. 

Much contact with men had taught the 
showman that a free friendliness; was 
always desirable, and he made a more 
pronounced effort to ingratiate himself, 
First he made the poodle mount a barrel 
and, with a pipe in his mouth, stand erect, 
his paws folded over his chest; but the 
unna ural attitude of the poor brute, made 
more grotesque by a wheezy breath and a 
feeble batting of the little weak eyes that 
seemed to implore mercy,did not excite 
the usual amusement, tho the director of 
the performance added thereto « sprightly 
and humorous tlow of talk, Tine Profe-sor, 
however, seemed not to be dashed, but 
talked on as cheerily as if every man’s 
face there was not set coldly against him. 
‘* Honey,” he said to the child, *‘ can’t you 
give the gentlemen asong? Come, give 
us ‘Annie Rooney.’” The girl got off her 
box like a little automaton and surren- 
dered her doll to the keeping of the 
poodle, who straightway lay down beside 
it, following his companion with blinking 
eyes that seemed to express sympathy 
and commiseration. The Professor stood 
the dull-eyed, spiritless elf on the store 
counter, ‘*Now then, give the gent:e- 
men ‘Annie Rooney,’” he repeated ; and in 
response she began singing in a sbrill, 
piping voice and to pace up and down the 
counter with a stagey swing of the body, 
accompanying the song with a display of 
coquettish tricks so artificial and utterly 
unchildlike as to be pitiable. The men 
ubout the store muintained, externally, a 
stolid indifference. The stranger’s glib- 
ness of tongue and a certain awe of one 
whose mental powers were an unknown 
quantity checked the expression of their 
disapprobation ; but old Simon Yates ven- 
tured to remark that it was a sin against 
God and nature that that young one 
should be given over to the Devil in such 
fashion, ‘ne real subject of this com- 
ment, with a reddened face and changed 
manner, set the child off the counter and 
turned to the storekeeper. ‘* Who keeps 
boarders here? Where can we get ac- 
commodations for to-night?’ He was 
told of two or three families who some- 
times kept sojourners, ‘* Can I leave the 
girl here by your stove till 1 come back ?” 
he asked ; and getting that permission he 
left the store. 

He was gone the better part of an hour. 
When he returned he had learned the 
situation, and knew that he and his were 
as vagabonds in the place, scarcely recog- 
nized as fellow-beings. Each house at 
which he had applied for entertainment 
had turned him away with one excuse or 
another, and there was no prospect of a 
table to eat at or a bed to sleep in. 

The afternoon mail had just come in, 
and, as was usual at that hour, a good 
many of the townsmen had gathered at 
the store, among them the revivalist. 
When the stranger reappeared in their 
midst he wore a grim, forbidding look. 
‘* Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ my little girl has 
been out in the cold all day, and she needs 
a place to eat and sleep in. Will anybody 
keep her overnight ?” 

The request was too general to elicit a 
reply from any one, and after a pause he 
repeated his appeal, more grim and more 
dogged yet. The preacher eyed him with 
some severity. ‘‘ My friend,” he said, ‘if 
people do not want to take boarders you 
cannot very well force them toit, Your 
child ought to have been at home instead 
of traveling about the country this way. 
Why have you had her out in the cold all 
day ?” 

The other turned on him with a flush of 
anger and an oath, ‘* What do you know 

of my affairs,” he answered, harshly, 
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‘‘and why I do things? Is it for you to 
dictate to met” 

This assault upon one who, just at that 
time, was held in peculiar reverence, 
had an effect upon the cold self-repres- 
sion of those present, and a protesting 
murmur arose. More than one bade the 
stranger be careful how he talked, but it 
only fanned his rising rage. His eye, 
gleaming savagely, s vept over the room, 
and his index finger shaken at his hearers 
enforced his utterance, 

‘* Hear me, you sanctimonious people,” 
he continued ; ‘‘ I’ve rubbed up against 
your kind before and I’ve never been the 
cleaner for it. You think you’re about 
right and you preach to us that ain’t with 
you like you was our betters ; but let me 
tell you I’m as honest as any man here, [| 
pay as I go,and I mind my business, 
More than that, if any mar, let alone a 
child, asks to be treated human I remem- 
ber they’re the same as me, and don’t ask 
what they do for their bread or what they 
believe ; and till you can say as much 
you’d better look to your own sins and 
not pass judgment on mine.” Then, with 
a curse upon them all, he turned away, 
leaving the preacher pale and speechless, 
and the others too much overborne by the 
vehemence and bitterness of his charge to 
take up the quarrel. Purchasing of the 
storekeeper some chipped beef, crackers 
and cheese, and ordering provender for 
his horses, he went back to the hall with 
the child and dog, the trio looking more 
lonely and forlorn than ever. 

That night Professor L’Fontaigne gave 
his ‘‘Grand Entertainment.” His audi- 
eoce was not large, his principal patron 
being the ever present small boy whose 
innate love for the wonderful and the the- 
atric is proof against parental disfavor. 
Most of these were in on complimentaries, 
which the Professor had dispensed liber- 
ally out of sheer gratitude, for the urchins 
hovering about and offering their serv- 
ices had shown a friendliness of disposition 
now peculiarly acceptable. The door re- 
ceipts would scarcely have paid for the 
light lunch purchased at the store: but 
the show had been advertised, and it wis 
a matter of conscience with the showman 
to go through with the program, which 
he di’. He wove and unwove the solid 
metal rings, ran the dagger through his 
wrist, swaNowed pocket knives, and did 
other stock wonders which made his ju- 
venile spectators forget the wickedness of 
it and stare open-eyed. Jacques, the 
‘“* wonder,” contributed no mean part to 
the performacce, and the ‘ Mile,” clad in 
a short spangled frock and pink stockings, 
danced and sang topical songs, going 
through contortions as unnatural as tho-e 
poor Jacques was coustrained to, and 
Jacques, squatting aside on his haunches, 
kept his small eyes on her as if in pro- 
found sympathy. As the child, dull of 
face, weary, sad, mechanicaily executed 
her repugnant task it was a speciacle to 
touch the heart, and as her shrill, strained 
little voice shouted out the flippant songs 
of the street it mingled weirdly with the 
tumultuous waves of melody that floated 
from the church not fifty feetaway, where 
almost the entire population of Jimtown 
were Carried beyond themselves by the 
sweep and rhythm of song. When she 
was released from duty she went with her 
doll to a side window where, lolling upon 
the sill, she looked into the church with 
its singing people, seeming to be fascinated 
by what was passing there, and when 
called back to her mimicry she responded 
unwillingly. That she was unwell was 
becoming evident. 

The showman ended the entertainment 
as speedily as possible and turned his audi- 
ence out, then wrapped up the child, 
locked the hall, and, bearing her in his 
arms, went out, inquiring the way to the 
house of the Jimtuwn doctor. The doctor 
was away from hone and would proba- 
bly not be back that night. Then he 
went back to the hall, made it warm a8 
possible, and with the child still in his 
arms paced up and down, the patient 
poodle pattering after. As he walked he 
watched his charge with growing solici- 
tude. Her face was flushed with fever 
now, and the symptoms of oncoming sick- 
ness becoming rapidly more marked. 

She lay on his breast drowsily, but the 
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singing from the church seemed to haunt 
her, and now and again she raised her 
head to listen and said: ‘‘ I want to hear 
‘em sing, Pappy—take me where I can 
Jook at ’em sing.” 

Then he would carry her to a window 
where she could look directly into the 
long side windows of the other building ; 
and the brightly lighted interior, the 
many people singing there with uplifted 
faces, the full-toned chorus of many 
mingled voices laid on her a strong: influ- 
ence. 

** What are the people all there for? 
What makes ’em sing?” she asked ; and 
he could only answer: *‘I don’t know, 
honey, why they do it.” 

“Pappy levs go there—I want to be 
where they are. Why can’t we go?” she 
said; and again he answered : ‘:I don’t 
know honey, why we can’t, but we can’t. 
We've got no business with them—they’re 
righteous folks and we're sinners.” 

Her languid eyes looked into his inquir- 
ingly : ‘' What is righteous folks and sin- 
ners, Pappy?’ Once more he answered : 
“ T don’t know, honey.” Then as he look- 
ed into the little pinched face that seemed 
to be touched with pain and weary of life, 
something started the tears to flowing, and 
ashe walked and wept he cursed, 

When the Jimtown congregation gath- 
ered at the church that evening the reviv- 
alist, usually one of the first, was not 
among them, nor had he yet appeared 
when the hour for services came. Mes- 
sengers were sent to inquire for him, but 
he could not be found. Then one of the 
elders started the singing, and tbus 
launched, they sang continuously for one 
full hour, so lost in the hymns as almost to 
forget the absence of the preacher. At 
length he came, and as he mounted to the 
pulpit it was observed that he was very 
pale and grave, like a man who had 
weighty things upon his mind. He offered 
no word of explanation or apology, but as 
asilence fell upon the house he opened 
the Bible before him and said, simply : 

“T read to you from 1 Corinthians, 
chapter 13: ‘ Tho I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels and have not charity, 
Iam become as sounding brass, or a tink- 
ling cymbal. And tho I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge; and tho I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, lamnothing. And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three ; but the greatest of these is charity, 
or, a8 it is written again, Love,’ 

* And this from the Gospel of Matthew : 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged. For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged ; and with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again. And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? ” 

He closed the book, and for a moment 
looked fairly into the upturned faces be- 
fore him; then continued : ‘‘ My friends, 
there come times in the life-journey when 
we must get aloft and look over the path 
we have been traveling, lest we may have 
gone astray. We have now come to such 
4 point, 

“A stranger has come into our midst, 
and arraigned us bitterly for very lack of 
that humanity which the Master taught. 
Let us look to it. ‘Tho I speak with the 
tongues of men and angels, and have not 
charity, Iam become as sounding brass or 
4 tinkling cymbal,’ We have condemned 
him in our thoughts for willfully follow- 
ing the ways of darkness, but we do not 
know his life or his heart. ‘ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged ; for with what 
Judgment ye judge ye shall be judged.’ 

We each must answer for this. Let us 
look to it.” 

Without further speaking the preacher 
sat down again, and his surprised auditors, 
‘pellbound by his words, maintained a 
bewildered silence, The concentrated 
thought of his brief address was but im- 
eat understood in its full import ; 

t the palpable truth of it, and the force 

d earnestness with which it was uttered, 
ee them toa startling sense of 

Mpability, For an interval the intensest 
iuet reigned ; then into the dead breath. 
— Came the sound of approaching 

without, the church door was opened 
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and the showman stood there in relief 
against the black night, in his arms the 
little girl, at his heels the melancholy 
poodle. He advanced halfway up the 
aisle, looking to right and left and at the 
preacher, an expression of appea! on his 
swarthy, unshaven face. Then he stopped, 
and letting his eye range all over the 
room, as if seeking a sympathetic coun- 
tenance, he spoke, his voice broken, yet 
with aring of resentment not to be quite 
subdued : 

‘** People,” he siid, ‘‘ I’ve fought against 
asking favors of you—I don’t claim the 
right; but V’m fetched to it. I’ve said 
hard things to you, but, if you're Chris- 
tians, overlook that and do something for 
my sick child. I’m a hard, wicked man, 
people; but love my child as you love 
yours, and she’s as innocent as yours. 
What I’ve said to you is between you and 
me—don’t let it count against the little 
one. Help my child and I'll go through 
fire and water for you.” 

The child raised her flushed face from 
the shoulder where it was pillowed and 
looked drowsily about with lack-luster eye, 
then into her father’s face, as he ceased 
spe:king, ‘‘ Pappy, what is all the folks 
here for?” sheasked. ‘‘ Whatis righteous 
folks, the people ’at sings ?” 

The preacher arose and c ime down the 
aisle, ‘**‘‘Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiveth me,’” he 
said, and took the girl into his own arms. 
«‘ Friend,” he continued, ‘‘ none here bear 
you ill-will, The child shall be as our 
child and you shall be used as our brother.” 
Then, turoing to the congregation: 
‘“*What woman will take coarge of this 
waif?” A scoreof women responded, and 
he submitted her to the matronly bosom 
of the nearest. The showman made no 
effort to check the tears that now coursed 
down his cheeks, and when he spoke again 
the uncerstrain of hostility was all gone. 
‘ That’s more than I thought for,” he 
said, brokenly, ‘‘i’ve done you wrong, 
but do for my child and I'll go through 
fire and water for you.” 

And the child was cared for. All that 
kindness and attention and Jimtown 
skill could do was done; the showman 
and the dog, meanwhile, both dumb and 
patient, hovering about the bed where the 
litle invalid lay hugging her old doll 
through every phase of the sickness. 

When, at last, her father was told that 
her life could not pos-ibly be saved, he 
said nothing, but from that moment wore 
the look of astricken man. ‘The preacher, 
longing to comfort him yet feeling his own 
helplessness where the orthodox ideas 
would not avail, sought him aside and 
attempted to talk with him. He spoke of 
a beneficent God who loved while he 
chastened, but the bereaved man stopped 
him. ‘‘ That all means nothing to me, 
mister,” he replied. ‘‘There may be a 
God Almighty and he may be good, but | 
don’t know—the little one’s all I’ve got to 
hold to in this world, and now she’il be 
taken away from me—that’s all I know. 
I’ve got no head to tigger out these things 
that are way off and can only be talked 
about; but when a person watches day 
and night over my little one, I know what 
that means. God Almighty’s all right for 
them that can understand him, but I must 
pin my faith to the man that uses me 
white ; let it rest at that, pardner.” 

A few days later the Professor’s loaded 
wagon and scrawny team stood before the 
Jimtown store, surrounded by a group of 
the townsmen. Tne former, with wet 
eyes, was bidding them good by one by 
one. The poodle, with his little, weak 
eyes seeking his master’s face question- 
ingly, shifted about and whined piteously 
ever and anon. The little girl was not 
there, 

‘*T’ll never fergit you people,” said the 
grief-stricken man. ‘I’ve lost my little 
one, and I don’t know of any, worse thing 
could happen me; but it’s brought me 


bearer to you than I ever was to folks 


before, You’ve said things and done 
things that showed me new light. God 
Almighty has took all I had, and he may 
be good or he may be not; but I stand 
squarer toward all men now than I did 
before. I’m coming back among you 


some time, so as to be near the little one 
and be near you, 


Good-by . id 


‘*Come back and live among us,” urged 
one, and ‘‘Come back,” urged each man, 
as he held out his hand for a cordial, lin- 
gering grasp. 

**Come, Jakes, we’re all alone now,” 
said the Professor, placing the dog ten- 
derly on the seat of the wagon, where, 
lifting his head, the poor brute gave ut- 
terance to a plaintive howl. His master 
climbed up beside him, and, with his sor- 
rowful face set straight before, drove off 
amid a chorus of farewells. 

The preacher stood watching the lonely 
figure so long as it remained in view, then 
turned away musingly. ‘If he believe 
not and be not converted he is lost,” he 
reflectea ; ‘‘and yet—if God is love and if 
this man has love in his heart, he cannot 
be alien to God. Surely the avenues to 
God are many and mysterious.” 

IRVINGTON, IND. 
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A RAINY DAY. 








BY FLORENCE KENDRICK COOPER, 


*NEATH a lowering, leaden sky, 

The day creeps diearily by ; 

Like tiny, magical hoofs, 

Fall the pattering drops on the roofs ; 
And the little ones at the pane 

Weep with the falling rain. 


But the Jonquil, looking up, 
Offers her golden cup; 

And the Lily’s fragile form 
Gratefully greets the storm ; 
The Violet sweeter grows, 

And blushingly blooms the Rose. 


Then weep not, little ones dear ; 

Sunshine is lingering near; 

Its glowing rays will unfold 

Petals of purple and gold ; 

No queen gives so rich a dower 

As a long, soft, summer shower, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
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A SOLDIER'S GRANDCHILDREN. 
A STORY FOR DECORATION DAY, 





BY FRANCES HARRIS, 

‘“HERE'S the flag, Polly; ain’t it a 
beauty ?”’ 

‘Lovely! Grandpa’ll be dec’rated 
splendid! My rosebush has two roses 
and three buds,” 

** You ain’t goin’ to pick the buds?” 

‘* Didn’t Grandpa die for our country ? 
Didn’t we live, till Mother died, on his pen- 
sion? I think a whole bushel of buds 
wouldn’t be too much !” 

Jack was glad Polly did not know about 
the ten-cent flag he could have got; he 
had thought five cents enough to spare 
out of their scanty earnings, when mak- 
ing the purchase; but after that speech 
he felt smal!.. What if he were but a 
bootblack, earning a most precarious liv- 
ing, and Polly making only an odd dime 
now and then by scrubbing a floor or 
tending children for the neighbors? Jack 
wished he had done more for his soldier- 
geandtather! Buta thought struck him, 

“Oh, Polly! Vil tell you what Vil 
do.” 

‘* For to morrow ?” 

“Yes! You know ivll be years before 
we get a monnyment for Grandpa, for we 
must get an eddication first ; and tho the 
flag’ull show iv’s a soldier’s grave, I think 
folks ought to know more. Well, I’ve 
learned to print real clear, and I'll print a 
real nice headstone, and we'll fix it down 
on the grave, and folks’ll see it for that 
day, any way.” 

‘* That‘s splendid, you do it and I’ll get 
supper.” 

Jack rushed out for stiff brown paper 
and ink, and the kind shopkeeper, who 
knew the children, learning what he in- 
tended to do, gave him two large sheets of 
manilla paper and showed him how to 
use a ‘grease crayon,” thereby saving 
the boy from innumerable spatters of ink, 
Jack purchased the ten-cent flag on the 
spot and returned with his prize. 

**We can eat dry bread a while,” he 
said, as his sister looked doubtfully at the 
flag ; ‘‘ that’s my buds!” 

Planning to write a headstone was one 
thing—quite another to do it, 

‘* We can’t say ‘’rected,’ for its goin’ to 
be staked down; how would you begin, 
Polly ?” 

‘*My teacher says” (Polly’s teacher 
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was her unfailing standard) ‘‘if you’r 
writing, to just tell what you’ve got to 
say as short as you can.” 

‘*Let’s see,” and Jack printed rather 
crookedly, but clearly : 


JOHN DOYLE 
Woonded at Bull run 
DieD 
at 
42 Charles Street, 


‘* Do you remember when he died?” 
Jack asked, glad to rest a while, but de- 
lighted with his progress. 

‘* Why I wasn’t born, Jack! But can’t 
we say his loving grandchildren have— 
have—fixed this to his memory ?” 

‘Why, Polly !” said Jack, admiringly. 

‘*That’s real tomb-stony ! That’s good 
enough for the monnyment. Let’s see ;” 
and Jack sat with pencil poised, then, 
slowly and laboriously printed—Polly’s 
bright eyes watching eagerly : 

This is writ by 
Polly and jack Kerr 
in memory of 
Grand Pa. 

“Oh, Jack! it’s just lovely! And—oh 
—oh—l'’ve got something !” and Polly, her 
bright face growing sweetly solemn, 
stepped to the old bureau and opened her 
most precious possession—an old box 
which held her peculiar tieasures, 

‘* Here’s four of Mother’s hairpins,” she 
said, solemnly. ‘I’ve saved ’em, but 
they'll be just the thing to fasten down 
the headstone—better than bits of wood.” 

The children could hardly sleep from 
excitement. Bright and early they were 
about, stopping a moment to gaze raptur- 
ously on ‘‘ the headstone,” and to water 
the precious rosebush, which any florist 
would have admired, so perfect were the 
buds and roses. ‘Then Jack started out to 
black boots and attend to one or two fur- 
naces, while Polly washed dishes and 
tidied rooms for three different families, 
receiving five cents from each. At noon 
they were ready to start, the roses carefully 
wrapped within the headstone, lst the 
sun wilt them, the flags carried by Polly. 

It was a long, long walk to Evergreens ; 
but the children’s rent was due in two 
days, and they dared not spend money on 
carfare. On they trudged, the thought of 
the honor to be done to Grandpa keeping 
Polly’s tired feet going. But before they 
had accomplished a quarter of the distance 
Jack caught sight ot a great express cart 
coming up the hi'l. ‘ Hold on, there’s a 
fellow I know. He'll take us in—he’s 
first-class ! Mr. B——,” he called, “ can 
you give us a lift?” 

** Certainly,” and the good-natured ex- 
pressman drew up for the children. 
**Going to Evergreens? Why, I’mtaking 
a basket of plants there—l’ll take you 
right along.” 

And so, much earlier than they ex- 
pected, Jack and Polly had ‘ dec’rated” 
the old soldier’s grave. The brown paper 
was carefully pinned down with the long 
wire hairpins, Polly kissing each one be- 
fore she used it—how often ‘‘ Mother’ had 
used them to fasten up the long brown 
hair of which the children were so proud ! 
The flags were placed at the foot, the roses 
at the head, and the children stood, well 
satisfied with the results, 

** Now let's go and see some of the other 
dec’rations,” said Jack, ‘‘and then we'll 
come back again.” So they wandered 
from place to place. It was the poorest 
part of B——’s poorest cemetery, yet there 
were some handsome gravestones, and 
many carefully kept piots. The children 
much enjoyed seeing the flowers, but 
agreed that ‘‘ our grave” was the best of 
all. 





‘¢The soldiers have covered every bit of 
the grave,” said a tall girl, in a disap- 
pointed tone. ‘I like them to remember 
Grandpa, but—there is nothing for us to 
do, and we have so many flowerg.” 

‘T have an idea,” said Aunt Mary, who 
always had delightful ideas, if any one 
needed cheering. ‘*Let’s drive over to 
Evergreens ; there may be some graves 
there that we can decorate; it is what 
dear Grandpa would wish, You remem- 
ber he often said; ‘ We officers get the 
glory, but the privates did the work,’” 
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‘*That’s a splendid plan ; we'll start at 
once.” 

It was a long drive, through miserable 
streets ; but May and her aunt were used 
to such neighborhoods in their visits of 
charity. As soon as they entered Ever- 
greens each watched for some soldier’s 
grave, 

“‘Oh, Aunty, there’s one! I see a flag ! 
Two of them! John, John! Stop! What 
a queer thing! What is it?’ and Mary 
knelt by the children’s ‘‘ headstone.” 
** Aunty, Aunty !” the flowers—quickly !” 
said the impulsive girl, her eyes overflow- 
ing. ‘Oh, if! could only find Polly and 
Jack Kerr !” 

Aunt Mary came with lilies and helio- 
trope, hyacinths and geraniums—Mary 
weuld not have one other rose beside the 
lovely ones the children had laid there. 
Smilax was carefully wreathed about ** the 
headstone,” and then May rose, only half 
satisfied. - 

*** Forty-two Charles Street’—I think 
we might call there, Aunty.” 

‘* Not to-day, dear, we are too late al- 
ready. We must hurry home.” 


“Tm afraid we've lost the way.” 

** No, there’s the big cross—Grandpa is 
just near there. 1 always know our grave 
by that. But 1 don’t remember any other 
grave that was dec’rated. Polly !” 

Jack could say no more, and Polly, 
catching sight of the wreath of flowers 
and smilax frame at the same moment, 
the children knelt, speechless with amaze- 
ment. 

**Do you think it was angels?’ asked 
Polly, in an awe-struck voice. 

** No,” said Jack, sturdily ; “‘it was this 
headstone that did it, Polly! Somebody 
read that !” 

That was the proudest moment of Jack’s 
life. Polly nodded her head, acquiescent- 
ly, still too awe-struck for words. 

** And by next year we must have a real 
one !” 

** But the eddication !” 

** We'll do it all,” said the boy, with a 
new confidence in his powers. Now let’s 
take a few of these home to remember the 
day by.” * 

They took a bit of heliotrope, a hya- 
cinth and spray of smilax, and walked, 
with no sense of weariness, s0 exalted 
were they by what they had found, back 
to the rooms which had been Grandpa’s 
and Mother’s, one of which they had man- 
aged to keep by toil almost incredible in 
such mere children. 


The next day seemed dull and prosy to 
Polly, as days do to all of us after un-. 
wonted excitement. The little girl had 
just settled down to study her lessons for 
the night school Jack and she attended, 
when there came a knock at the door. 
Polly opened it and was confronted by two 
ladies, one tall and slim, the other ‘fat 
and comfortable,” as Polly told Jack, 

‘“*There are our flowers,” exclaimed 
May, who had given her aunt no rest till 
she took her to 42 Charles Street, ‘so 
you must be Polly Kerr.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Polly, much sur- 
prised. 

This was the first of many visits May 
made tothe neat little room. The Gener- 
al’s granddaughter befriended the old 
soldier’s grandchildren, and, with her help 
and counsel, Jack and Polly have ‘‘a real 
headstone,” and—an education ! 

East NORTHFIELD, Mags. 
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JACK’S BEST DECORATION DAY. 


BY ELLA LYLE, 





THE Hadley children were very sorry 
when Jack, the donkey, died. Philip and 
Sara missed him sadly, and even the 
baby turned her head about, seeking him 
in his old place in the barn. The children 
chose the spot where Jack was to be 
buried ; ufider a walnut tree that stood on 
the edge of a field looking down upon the 
Hilton road. It was on a bleak March 
day that the donkey was buried; Sara 
cried when her Father began to shovel the 
dirt over him, but Philip soon comforted 
her by picturing the beautiful grave they 
would make when the weather grew warm 
encugh to cover it with flowers. 

‘I don’t know where we'll get the 
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flowers, cept it’s lilacs; but Jack was 
very fond of lilacs,” said Sara, drying her 
eyes. 

“Yes, he was,” answered Philip. 
** Don’t you remember how he atea whole 
bushful last Decoration Day ?” 

‘*Suppose we cover his grave with 
lilacs each year on Decoration Day as long 
as we live. He ought not to have eaten 
them; but a donkey is only a donkey,” 
said Sara, making what excuse she could 
for poor Jack; and then the children 
raced down the hill together. 

Decoration Day was always a great day 
at Hilton. Scattered about in the little 
cemetery, were the graves of a few sol- 
diers who had fought and died in the 
service of their country, and Hilton never 
failed to do them honor once a year. 
Greater preparations were being made for 
the coming celebration ; for a new grave, 
marked by a costly monument bearing the 
name of a noted General, had been made 
there during the last year; a brave sol- 
dier, oncea Hilton boy, whose bones had 
been brought back to rest in his native 
place. In addition to the usual floral 
decoration of the graves to take place in 
the morning, there was to be a gathering 
on the village green in the afternoon, 
when various speakers and a brass band 
would entertain the crowd. 

Decoration Day opened warm and 
bright. The lilac bushes in the Hadleys’ 
front yard were full of bloom, and not 
very long after breakfast, Sara and Philip 
started for the donkey’s grave, Sara bear- 
ing great bunches of the fragrant flower 
and Philip carrying a small flag. They 
carried lunch as well, the plan being to 
join their parents in the afternoon on the 
green. 

‘We haven’t thought as much about 
Jack lately as we ought,” said Sara, as they 
climbed the hill. ‘* We must think of him 
all the morning to make up for it, Isn’t 
it too bad that donkeys can’t go to 
Heaven ?” 

‘*Maybe there’s a donkey land some- 
where,” answered Philip, hopefully. 
‘* And any way, Jack doesn’t have to work 
any more. He was worn out.” 

When the children reached the walnut 
tree in the field, they set to work on the 
lumpy mass of earth that marked Jack’s 
resting place. It took a long time to 
smooth and shape it ; but after the flow- 
ers were arranged according to their 
taste, Sara and Philip rested, well satis ‘ied 
with their labor. 

“Til put the flagin the middle,” said 
Philip, proceeding to carry out his words. 
‘*T think more flags and less lilacs would 
have been better, don’t you?” 

‘*No, I don’t,” answered Sara, looking 
at it critically. ‘* The lilacs are especially 
for Jack ; and the flag is only to show our 
respect for the country. This isn’t a sol- 
dier’s grave.” 

**But I believe that Jack would have 
made a splendid soldier if he hadn’t been 
a donkey,” suid Philip, thoughtfully. 
‘**You know a good soldier is one who 
stands by his post and don’t move, what- 
ever happens; and Jack had just that 
kind of a spirit.” 

‘“*And we used to whip him when he 
wouldn’t budge,” sighed Sara, remorseful- 
ly. ‘*ButI think we better have the ex- 
ercises now, and then eat our lunch ;” and 
Philip readily agreed to this proposal. 

The ‘‘exercises” consisted of patriotic 
songs, sung by the children as they slowly 
marched around the grave. It was while 
their clear voices were sounding out the 
the ringing notes of ‘‘ America,” that two 
gentlemen, coming along the Hilton road 
in a carriage, had full sight and sound of 
this performance. 

‘* A soldier’s grave in this lonely spot !” 
one of them exclaimed, as they drew near 
enouch to see the decorated mound. ‘ The 
Stars and Stripes are floating over him, 
V’ll ask who it is.” 

‘** No, no,” said his companion, quickly. 
‘* Like enough it’s the children’s father or 
brother, and we won’t ask any questions.” 

Sara and Philip had stopped singing to 
dispute over a certain point, and were too 
busy to notice the carriage and its occu- 

pants. Philip insisted on singing, ‘‘ Land 


where our donkey died,” which Sara 
thought was disrespectful, not to say 
wicked, How the dispute would have 


ended, no one can say ; for acallfrom the 
carriage startled them and brought wrang- 
ling to a close. 

‘* Here, children, let me edd my tribute 


toafriend and brother. That he served 
his country is enough for me to know ;” 
and the gentleman who said this held out 
an elegant wreath of white roses and 
glossy green leaves. 

Philip made no move in his astonish- 
ment, but Sara quickly ran down the little 
slope dividing the field from the road. 

** We’re much obliged; but it’s only 
Jack who is buried here. It’s a great deal 
too nice for Jack,” she said, looking ad- 
miringly at the flowers. 

But the gentleman was quite deter- 
mined that Jack should have them; and 
after a few more words, Sara was stand- 
ing, wreath in hand, looking after the 
departing carriage. . 

‘What a generous man he is!” said 
Philip, after every bud and leaf had been 
admired. ‘‘It seems too nice for a donkey. 
Did you tell him who it was?’ 

‘* Yes, I did,” answered Sara, forgetting 
that a stranger could not possibly know 
that *‘ Jack” was a donkey. ‘It didn’t 
make a bit of difference.” 

The grave looked very fine indeed when 
it received its new decoration, and the 
children could hardly tear themselves 
away after their luncheon was eaten. 
‘* We'll bring Father and Mother around 
to look at it,” Philip said, when they 
finally left the place to wash their hands 
in the brook and make themselves pre- 
sentable for the celebration on the green. 

A great crowd had gathered there. 
Philip and Sara squeezed through, and 
found a seat in front of the brass band 
and very near the platform erected for 
the speakers, ‘I'he children were not par- 
ticularly interested in the speeches ; but 
there was a great deal of cheering, and 
they considered it fine fur to be there. It 
was not until a gentleman rose to speak in 
whom Suara and Philip recognized their 
friend of the morning that they gave close 
attention. 

Wild applause greeted this gentleman, 
which broke out afresh at his stirring 
words, particularly when he dwelt on the 
great pride that Hilton might well feel in 
its distinguished son, who, after doing 
noble service for his country, now rested 
in their midst. But after sounding the 
praise of Hilton’s special hero, the speaker 
went on to say that the day was not set 
apart for the worship of any one soldier, 
however great his career. lt was just 
here that the listening children’s interest 
suddenly changed toconsternation ; for in 
a few touching words, he described the 
humble grave which he supposed to be 
one of tne nation’s heroes, decorated by 
loving children’s hands. 

**lcame to you bearing a wreath of 
laurel tor our brave General, but | left it 
on yonder hillside to deck the grave of a 
man unknown to fame, my tribute of re- 
spect to a brother soldier, caring not 
whether he wore the blue or the gray ;” 
and with a graceful bow, the orator re- 
tired, while the brass band struck up amid 
the cheers of the crowd. 

Sara and Philip looked at each other in 
a frightened way. Tne General’s wreath 
on the donkey’s grave! It was ail adiead- 
ful mistake, 

**1 told him it was only Jack, 'm sure 
1 did,” whispered Sara, her face very 
pale, ‘On, Pnilip, what shail we do?” 

lt took a great aeal ot whispering, and 
courage, and resululion, beture they de- 
cided what to do; and wien Mr, and Mrs, 
Hadley, on the edge of the crowd, saw 
Philip and Sara making their way on the 
platform after the celebravion, they were 
much astonished. 

** Please, sir, my sister thought she told 
ou that Jack wasn’t a soldier,” said 
-hilip, when the pair, holding each other’s 

hands, stood betore the gentleman, ‘1 
think Jack would have made a goud sol- 
dier,” he added quickly, wishing his hearer 
to know that the flowers had not been be- 
stowed, even mistakenly, on an unworthy 
character. ‘‘ We’re very sorry, and we'll 
bring the General’s wreath back right 
away.” 

‘*Ah, not a soldier?’ said their friend, 
recognizing the children after a puzzled 
stare. *‘* May 1 ask who Jack was?” 

** He was our donkey,” answered Philip 
and Sara together ; and the hearty fit of 
laughter that followed this disclosure 
drove away the children’s fear, 

lt was not long before the gentleman 
was listening, witn flattering interest, to 
the story of Jack’s lite, death and burial, 
and declared that the wreath should be 
left where it was. *‘* lt was brave in you 
to come and tell me about it,” he said, as 
he took Philip’s hand, in parting. “It’s 
as hard sometimes to tell the truth as it is 
to face shot and shell; and I believe you 
have real soldier stuff in you. The laurel 
wreath really belongs to you.” 

“Ivs a pity Jack can’t know about it, 
for he'll never be so grand again,” was all 
the answer Philip made to this praise ; and 
when the gentleman stooped to kiss Sara’s 
pretty mouth, she said, seriously : ‘‘ Jack 
was very fond of lilacs, and we mean to 
cover his grave with them as long as we 
live; but I’m sure this will always be 
Jack’s best Decoration Day.” 


NEWARK, N, J. 





May 30, 1895, 
PEBBLES. 


Visitor (in museum): “ Why don’t you 
get a giraffe?” Manager: ‘‘Can’t afford 
it ; they come too high.” —Brooklyn Life, 


.... Inorder to reduce his weight 
He purchased him a wheel; 
Before he’d ridden it a week 
He;fell off a good deal. 
—Kaneas City Journal, 


....Servant: ‘There’s no coal, and the 
fires are going out.’’ Mistress: ‘‘ Dear me! 
Why didn’t you tell me before ?”’ Servant: 
‘1 couldn’t tell you there was no coal, 
mum, wHen there was coal.”—New York 
Weekly. 


....‘* My task in life,”’ said the pastor of 
one of our churches, complacently, *‘ con- 
sists in saving young men.” Whereupon 
one of our fair maidens, with a soulful 
longing, replied : ‘‘ Save a good one for me,” 
—Troy Chief. 


.... Teacher (with outline map): “ What 
country is this?” Class (dense silence), 
Teacher: ‘‘Come, can’t any of you remem- 
ber? It is the shape of aboot.” Bright 
Boy: ‘‘I remember now. It’s Italy, the 
place where the bootblacks come from,”— 
New York Weekly. 


.... Wife: “‘ Why, Charles, what do you 
mean by burning our old love letters »” 
Husband: “T have been reading them, my 
dear, and it occurred to me that after I die 
some one who wished to break my will 
might get hold of them and use them to 
prove I was insane.”—Harlem Life. 


....Totty and Trotty and Baby May, 
Hard at work on Arbor day ; 
Their spade is sharp and the soil is fine, 
The tree is adear little baby pine, 
But it never will grow, for oh, dear me ! 
They have planted the top where the roots 
ought to be.— Youth’s Companion. 


....’* Uncle George,” said the little boy 
from the country, “‘ are these the buildings 
they call sky-scrapers?” ‘‘ They are, Tom- 
my,’ answered the city uncle. Tommy 
took a comprehensive look overhead. ‘ The 
sky does need scrapin’ here pretty bad, 
don’t it, Uncle George ?’’ he rejoined.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


....A grouty old gentleman, after making 
his will, called his serving-man, and re- 
marked, ‘‘ Michael, I’ve left you in my will 
all the impudence I possess.”? Michael: 
‘Faith, I’m glad to see that by your gener- 
osity I inherit the greater part of your es- 
tate.’”’ ‘‘ Well, well, Micbael, you’ve come 
into your inheritance remarkably soon.”’— 
Harper’s Young People. 


.... When he was a young man Bismarck 
was for some time an official reporter for 
one of the courts of justice. In those days 
his temper sometimes got the better of him; 
but, upon one occasion at least, his wit 
saved him from disgrace. This was when 
questioning a witness. The latter made an 
impudent retort, whereupon the embryo 
chancellor exclaimed, angrily, ‘‘ If you are 
not more respectful, I shall kick, you out of 
theroom!”’ ‘“ Young man,” said the judge, 
interrupting the proceedings, “I would 
have you understand that this isa dignified 
court of justice, and that if there is any 
kicking to be done, the court will do it!” 
“ Ab, you see,” said Bismarck to the wit- 
ness, “if you are not more respectful to me, 
the court will kick you out of the room. So 
be careful, very careful, sir !’’—Westmin- 
ster Gazette. 


.... There is a little maiden 

Who has an awful time; 

She has to hurry awfully 
To get to school at nine. 

“She has an awful teacher ; 
Her tasks are awful hard ; 

Her playmates all are awful rough 
When playing in the yard. 

She has an awful kitty, 
Who often shows her claws; 

A dog who jumps upon her dress 
With awful muddy paws. 

She has a baby sister, 
With an awful little nose, 

With awful cunning dimplets, 

And such awful little toes! 

She has two little brothers, 
And they are awful boys; 

With their awful drums and trumpets, 
That make an awful noise. 


Do come, I pray thee, common sense; 
Come and this maid defend ; 
Or else, I fear, her awful life 
Will have an awful end. 
—The Lutheran 
STI 
Laughing Babies 
are loved by aie. Those raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk af 
comparatively free from sickness. Inf ant He 
is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address for a copy to the New York 
Milk Company, New York, 
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May 80, 1895. 
ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are interled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig - 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are alwayr desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE LINDEPENDENT.| 








314.—TRANSPOSITION, 


His small black face doleful enough, 
He fixed his wistful gaze upon 
The fruiterer (a stern old man 
With skin as yellow as his one); 


Then let his big, round second eyes, 
Still in an agony of doubt, 
Fasten upon the long, broad stand 
Where threes were temptingly sprea d 
out. 


“ What is the matter, Bob ?’’I asked, 
Searching my pockets all the time— 

His trouble, I was quite convinced, 
Could best be treated with a dime. 


“T jus’ wuz tinkin’ sub,” he said, 
Still greedily eying the stall, 
“If dose big three wuz mime, I’se ’fraid 
Icc-couldn’t eat um all!” 
MABEL P. 


$15.—PROGRESSIVE LOGODADALY. 

[The last three letters of the first word, 
when found, should be reversed to obtain 
the first three letters of the second word, 
while the last three letters of the second 
word when reversed, will complete the third 
word. | 


1. Cor * * * ee HHH ** * lor 
2, Pos * * * Hee HHH ** * urn 
8, Hel * * * ee KH KE € * * * dic 
4, Sum * * * * RHR EE *# * * lve 
5. Ire * * * * eH EK ** * use 
6. Kit * * * *eHkH KE * * * ash 
7. Cov * * * HR HH EH ** * any 

R. B. T. 


316.—NUMERICAL, 
1, 2 spring days grow long and fine, 
The kites are flying free, 
Adorned with birds of strange design, 
Or wriggling 1, 2, 3. 


Where human foot may never go, 
They climb with easy grace ; 

1 2,3, 4,5, 6 seems low 
To one in such a place. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, elate 
On hope and fancy’s wing, 
But never think to imitate 
The kite with broken string. 


For here there is a truth profound, 
For him who would be wise ; 
The bond that holds us to the ground 


Is just what helps us rise. 
M. C. S. 


317.—ENIGMA. 

One of the earth’s great men was he, 
Whose fame has never died ; 

Subtract a thousand from his name, 
Just that and naught beside, 

And see another famous man 
Immediately appear. 

Still subtract on—two letters now— 
And you will see, ’tis clear, 

One who, in our day, occupies 
A still more lofty sphere ; 

But who, of crooked head bereft 
And fifty more, shows nothing left. 

MABEL P, 


318.—MEMORIAL DAY PARADE. 
[This represents—partly by sound—the 
names of officers who served in the Ameri- 
can wars mentioned. | 


War of the Revolution. 
» A musical instrument; 2, a rough seed 


yy 


og 


—Pearline., 








have been used 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


envelop; 3, the main point; 4, passage- 
ways ; 5, gentle; 6, a tree. 
‘ War of 1812. 
7, A favor; 8, the frame of a ship; 9, a 
pointed spike; 10, a hirsute relative. 

Creek War. 
11, A beverage ; 12, a weapon of war; 13,a 
color. 
Mexican War. 


14, A table utensil; 15, linear measures ; 
16, value; 17, a wreath; 18, a garment 
maker, 
War of the Rebellion. 

19, Certain farming implements; 20, a 
lengthy road ; 21, mounds; 22, head gear; 
23, pieces of armor; 24, cost; 25, a deed ; 26, 
to boast; 27, part of a fence ; 28, an eleva- 
tion. RuTH HALL, 


319.—CHARADE, 


Then, every man was six feet high, 
And handsome as Apollo ; 
(Our old-time portraits, by the by, 
This statement hardly follow !) 
Their mighty minds took no such twists as 
total you may see; 
“Ther’ wa’n’t no doods, nor Anarchists,” 
° in Grandpa Grumble’s three. 


All women then as beauties shone ; 
The sweetest maids and mothers, 
Who never called their souls their own 
But meekly echoed others, 
‘foiled all their three, and half their nights, 
nor dreamed of any fee ; 
“© They never heerd of Woman’s Rights,” in 
Grandpa Grumble’s three. 
But one that Golden Age is past, 
As Grandpa owns with sorrow ; 
And while to-day he stands aghast, 
He dreads two worse to morrow. 
‘The times have changed, likewise the race, 
and that is well for me ; 
[should have felt so out of place, in Grandpa 
Grumble’s thre 2. M.C.5. 
320.—METAGRAM. 
[Initial changes. } 
A citizen there chanced to one, 
And climb the State-house two ; 


As many other men have done, 
And many more will do. 


He felt at three; the duilest four 
From any distant five 

Within the State, owns, less or more, 
A sharein that great hive, 


Round as asiz the two was spread, 
And scrawled with many a name; 

In Athens, or in seven, I’ve read, 
Eight scribble, just the same. 
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DORFLINGER'S — 3 
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7 C. DORFLINGER & SONS, NEW YORK 7 





washing-compound was 
do your washing and cleaning with 


een ae for a month, and_ you'll 
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Fairly jumped into success 


Right from the very start. 
withstanding all these hundreds of ears of 
precedence behind that old-fashioned, back- 
breaking way of washing with soap, too. 
Now, why was it? 
dreds of millions of packages of Pearline 


Not- 


Why is it that hun- 


in the few years since this 
invented? Just 


It aii away the rubbing, but with- 
out any risk of harm. 


That 


puts it 


at the head of every known aid for 


washing. 


Velioms 38 Pearlime 


In this odd nine he had with care 
His signature set down, 

When one adjacent made bim stare ; 
Another “ Bismarck Brown ’’! 


Now, should he leave them thusin doubt? 
No, that could never be ; 

He quickly drew his pencil out, 
And wrote: “This here i is me.’ 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS S, MAY 23p. 
311.—Myriads. 
312.—1, Cedar, raced, cared, acred; 2, 
cedarn, craned, dancer; 3, recanted, de- 
canter, cantered. 





313 —Baltimore. 


















f : Senp For Descriptive Price-List. 


“Other sorts” of 
can not be compared with 


Bindings 





VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


which lasts as long 
as the skirt and do 
not deface the 
shoes. 


A setofthe ''S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes with Bookleton’ How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


+¢6S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


184-/Rocers BrosX]] 


SECTIONAL PLATE. 


“1847” on spoons and forks guarantees 
genuine Rogers plating. ‘XID’ indicates 
extra heavy weight of silver on places 
where most needed. These goods will 
outwear two sets ordinary plate. 











Poe a r 

Bolen e Ai mdi 
Sian at j 

The dark places show 


where there is extra thick- 
ness of silver. 


If your dealer does not keep our goods, write 
us and we will inform you where they can be 
obtained. Please mention this paper. 

Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, London. 


EDWIN C. BURT &C0,, 


Manufacture ~ and Dealers 


us, FINE 
van”) SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
~—- Brooklyn, N.Y. 


70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 


The ge huine Kdwin 

. Burt Shoe has full 
one stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 













House Furnishing. 


‘Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers: 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 





NEW YORK. 


(749) 38 


Is Your 
Blood Pure 


If it is, you will be strong, vigorous, full of life and 
ambition; you will have a good appetite and good 
digestion; strong nerves, sweet sleep. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


purifies, vitalizes and enriches the blood. Therefore, 
it is the medicine for you. Get only Hood's, 





" Nothing: equals HOOD’S PIL LS “for an after- 
dinner pill. By aiding the stomach and liver in their 
digestive furctions they relieve the pain and over- 
come the disagre eable sense of fullne a8. 


SESE GEG SNE NT TT NNR SIE NN ee ME, 
N 


f There is Economy 
In wearing the SHAWKENIT HALr-Hose, 


N 
N 
N 
for they are the MOST DURABLE as well as the best-fitting. \ 
Testimonials to the effect that they are the best, and \ 
N 
N 
N 
NS 
N 


CHEAPEST IN THE END 


are received every day from all classes of wearers. 


None genuine unless stamped hawt nie on the toe. 


| SHAW STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass, 
EAL RTS, bank SEER BGs Va ie 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family W: om ae i! Au ie! AY 8 RELIABLE 
by rs. 

D. s. WILTBERG En 233 N ‘ std St. Phila., Pa, 

$60 « month to sell Leach’s 


ACEN i Oil of Pine, the great Kid- 


ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med, Co, * Cincinnati, oO, 





HOTELS, § SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 








eveveverys 
2 EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


) A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


<{ FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS }> 


5 Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag- 
gage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


PTET TTT 


SUMMER HOMES 
wVERMONT, ano ow rz suonzs 
| or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 


A 


qualied summer resort section, 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest, 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 

Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 8. W. CUMMINGS, 
8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., St. Albans, Ve 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY ? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ¢ 


If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT #5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontarioand Western Railway; 2,000 feet above the sea; 
loc. ation, prices, fares, etc. ali in it. In New York at 
No.2 2 Battery Place, 165, 171,37 1, 944, and 1323 Broadway, 
14 Astor Place, 737 6th Av.. 134'Kast, 125th St., 264 West 
125th St..251 Columbus Av., Ticket OMices foot of Frank- 
lin and West 42d Sts ; in Brooklyn, 4 Court St., 860 Ful- 
ton St... 98 Broadway, nt penheten Av.. Gree npoint. 
ILLUSTRATED HOMES, containing half-tone 
reproductions from eonemame of 340 of the hotels, 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “ Summer 
Homes,”’ can an purchased of any ticket agent; 

wice, 2c. J. Anderson, General Passenger Agent 

56 Beaver St., N. » - 

On May 20 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will 
be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home 
and also enjoying aday’s fisning in this delightful 
region; tickets good returning May 31. 


‘ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH &ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining- room, connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Deer Park and Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75 and #99 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Furnished cottages, with 
facilities for housekeeping, if desired, $450 
to $600 per season. Address 

GEORGE DESHIELDs, 





Manager, Cum 





berland, Md. 


offering the, 
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Weekly Market Heview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTR\ 
MERCHANTS. 


| For the week ending Thursday, May 23d, 1895.) 

TEAS.—The market for teas is barely steady, 
witha weak tendency. Dealers, however, do not 
urge sales, but hold stocks with some show of 
confidence. Amoy is quoted at 11@l4ec ; Fuchau, 
11@2%c.; Formosa, 16@45c., and Japans, 14@30c. 

SUGAR.—The trade in refined sugar is quiet, 
with supplies accumulating, and prices shadeda 
little. Cut loaf and crushed are 5 1-16@5'%4c.; 
granulated, 4.7-16@4%c., and cubes and Mould 
“A,” 4 11-16@4%c. 

COFFEE.—The market is steady to firm in 
mild grades of coffee, and Brazil growths are 
fairly steady. VJobbers are indifferent, and 
trade is light. Java is quoted at 21@3lc.; Mocha, 
Z5g@2b%oc.; Maracaibo, 17K@2lc.; Laguayra, 
164@21c., and Brazil, 1b4e@l7Ke. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.-—Flour has advanced 
quite sharply this week in sympathy with 
wheat, and trade is checked somewhat. Buyers 
are waiting generally for further developments, 
Spring patents are $4.400450 per bbl.; clears, 
$3.50@3.60; cily patents, $4.80; city clears, $3.90 
@4; winter straights, $4.10, and clears, $3.20@ 
3.50. Rye flour is firm at $4.10@4.40. Cornmeal 
is active and higher. Brandywine is $5, and 
Western and Southern, $2 60@2.95. 

PROVISIONS.—Business im 
rather limited, but the market shows consider- 
able firmness, and in some there is an 
advance in prices, Mess pork is quoted easy at 
$13.75@14.25 per bbl.; family, $18@13.50., and short 
clear, $1515.00. Beef 1s steady, with extra mess 
at $8; family, $11.50@18, and packet, $9.50@10,50. 
Lard is weak and lower, closing at $4.87 per 100 
tm, and choice old packages at $7. Pickled bellfes 
are slow at 54@6'4c. per  ; shoulders, steady at 
5'4c., and hams steady at 9@9!4c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS. 
vegies are steady at 6!g@s8loc. per Ih, with some 
choice at 9c., and city-dressed, 74@9c. Dressed 
mutton is firm at 74@@¥c. per th, dressed spring 
lambs, li@15e., and country-dressed lambs, $d@ 
5.50 per carcass. Country-dressed hogs are steady 
at S5@7ec. per I. 


GRAIL* 8 AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
been so excited this week, and prices have been 
advancing so sharply, that everything is in a 
nervous and unsettled condition. On Tuesday 
the trapsactions in New York were enormous, 
amounting to more than any single day for sev- 
eral years. Everybody seems anxious to buy 
even at the high prices now ruling, and some of 
the boldest traders talk of $1 a bushel wheat be- 
fore the boom :tops. The damage to the crops 
by the cold wave has been quite severe, but 
Jater rumors reduce the amount of injury. July 
wheat is S0c., and No.2 red cash, 7c. Corn for 
a time tried to keep pace with wheat, but in the 
last few Gays it bas been lagging bebind, and 
the market is inclined to be dull. The corn crop 
has evidently been seriously injured, but the be- 
lief is that there is time to replant it. 
is quoted at 5034c ; No.2 cash, 504o@60c., and un- 
Styc. Oats are quiet, buta tittle firm in 
sympathy with wheat. The interior receipts 
are generally large, and consequently there is 
jittle speculation in oats. The damage to this 
crop by the frost is also slight. July oats are 
BHaMC. 5 0G dwBleoc., and No.2 white, 
wi g@3ic. The market is firm for bay and straw, 
and the recent advance in prices has been well 
patatonn ad, Prime timothy hay is 80c, per i001, ; 

3 to No. 1, 6bu@T5e., and clover mixed, OM 


Bic. Long rye straw is W@b5c.; short rye, 40@ 
45c., and oat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. is a pretty 
firm demand tor fancy table creamery butter 
and grades approximating to this. Receipts are 
quite liberal, and some new grass butter is ap- 
pearing. State dairy has advanced a little, but 
not enough to warrantany stiff bhoiding of stock. 
Western goods are unchanged, Factory 1s a lit- 
tle firmer, ow ing toaspeculative movement in 
the West. Extra creamery is quoted at I7c. 
firsts, l5ty@ltisec.; thirds to seconds, llwlie. 
State dairy, half tubs, Melic.: Welsh tubs, ie, 
le. imitation creamery, S4ya ‘W8e.. and fac tory, 

T@iWe. Cheese 1s ve ry que t, and there has been 
a marked cut in prices to relieve the market. A 
better outlook appears now, especially tor choice 
full-cream cheese. Exporters have taken und: r 
grades at their own price. Fancy full- cream 
cheese is quoted at tiabloc.; good to choice, 444 
@béc.; common to fair, sabe ; prime Chenango 
part skimpy, 3)o@dec. ; common’ to good, ly44@uc., 
and full skims, le. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market for live 
poultry has beeu pretty ste ady this week, and it 
closes generally firm. ‘Turkeys are steady at 
&@l0c. per lb; fowls bigher at 1l2c.; choice spring 
chickens firm at 55¢.@0$1 25 per puir; ducks casy 
at DOwkde.; geese dull at 0c @$1L.12 ; pigeons, 
2h@dic., and old roosters, T4g@se. per b, Dressed 
poult ry ix steady to strong, with offerings light. 
‘Turkeys are dull at 9@lic. per lb; fowls steady 
at ae lyc., old cocks, 6@ic.: old weese, Wa8e.; 
old ducks, %@l2c.; spring duce ks, 28c. : Philadel 
phia spring chickens, 40@45c.; Weste r n, @sdse., 
and Long Island, 33@3kc. Exes are in libe ral re- 
ceipt and rather easy in tone. Fresh Jersey 
eggs are Liel5tec. per doz.; State and Pennsyl- 
vania, 1449@1434c.; Western, 1334@1444c.; South- 
ern, 124o@13\c., and Maryland duck eggs. lic. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apvles are 
with Baldwins at $3.50@4.50 per bbl.;: Roxbury 
russets, 33@4; Golden russets, $2.50@3, and 1n- 
ferior, 31.5042. Strawberries are in liberal sup- 
ply, but most of the stock is inferior and half 
ripe. Maryland, usual srades, are sold at 6@8c. 
per qt.; Norfolk, 5@7e Bye Carolina, 5@77 
choice, 8@lvc., with some 
15e. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Old pota- 
toes are slow and dull, but most new stock is 
steady. Bermudas are 5(@6.50 per bbl.; new 
prime Southern, $45 ; inferior, $2 03.50, and old 
stock, $1.87@1.75. Aspuragus is easier at $1@2 
pe sr doz. bunches; bee ts, $1.W@4 per 100 bunches; 
cucumbers lower at 75c.@1.25 y basket ; cab- 
bages, $125@2.25 per bbl. crate Long Bate 
kale j5c. per bbl.; spinach, 75c. ; lettuce, Sle@2; 
radishes, H@0c. ‘per 100 bunc hes ; Bermuda 
onions, $1@1.10 per crate; Southern tomatces, 


provisions is 
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July corn 


graded. f 


No. 2 cash, 32! 
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fancy berries at lW@ 


$5@6 per carrier, and beans, $1@2,25 per basket. 





1 You desire to be Stylish} 


We will tell you how—{ 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


(FIBRE CHAMOIS} 


and your 


desire will 
: Comes in 
be realized. aa 


weights. 





Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined.with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


A LETTER FROM 


Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


Constantine's 
Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 





Brooklyn, March 13, 1898. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TARSOAP(CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite gsatisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that itis among the beat epecimens 
of Toilet Soap that we have. 
Yours respectfully, 


een Newry Araest S3ecadker. 
We have 


manufactured heating and cooking appa- 


ratus about 50 years. Are still at it, and 


expect to be. This means something — 


only goods that are right can stand the 


test of time. For sale by best dealers all 


over the country. 


A great many people have been 


and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It wul cost you nothing ; 


saved money 


better send for it. 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago, New York, 


IMPORTANT to buy THE LATEST and BEST 


| LAMPS, “Tre Mier” 


has no equal, Aerfectly made on new ideas 
(our patents), ie Miller” will please you. 
Every Lamp fe mB d. One thousand designs 
to select. from compicte line. For Wedding 
Gites, buy ** Miller’? Lamps. Write for catalogue 
if your de ae or will not supply ‘*The Miller 


t h 1844, 
EDWARD MILLER & CO, Sfitablished 1944 


66 Park Place, corner College Place, New York. 


For Country Residences. 


We make a specialty of outdoor light- 
ing (kerosene) for country residences. 
We make lampsto use on porches, for 
lighting driveways, for side of gates, 
and for stables. 

For decorating with colored lights 
nothing isso good nor so economicalas 
our Tubular Lanterns fitted with red 
white, blue and green globes 


Write to us for our (free) catalogue No 31, giving 


, full particulars of our goods, with prices. 


We refer to Vr. H.C. Bowen, ppentatar of 
THE INDEPENDE 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


60 LAIGHT ST., NEW YORK C ITY . 


FILES AND BINDERS. _ 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


(INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num 
vere peer maid far $1.0e 








The rosy freshness 
and a velvety softness of the skin is invaria- 
bly attained by those who use Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder. 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


a Largest Manufacturers of 
URE, HICH CRADE 


fal ‘AND CHOCOLATES 


+ On this Continent, have recei 


® HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


\In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or cyned Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in ay, oF of a. Ayn 5 

Their detsions BRE AKF A 8 absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less + Bano a acup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















New Diuretic, Ret 
Gluten Dyspepsia 


Pamphlet an 


Tonic Cereal; 
Diabetes = 





. AILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime, Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 











Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to ree we 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our euhecribers who feel especial’ y 
(nterested. } 


SOUTHERN STRAWBERRY 
FIELDS, 


BY L, J. 





VANCE, 

A PREVIOUs article in THE INDEPENDENT 
described at some length those districts 
of Florida, Georgia and South Caroliua, 
where the strawberry is grown on a larze 
-cale. The account left off with the 
Charleston berry fields. Next in order 
come the large strawberry interests of 
North Carolina and the two Virginias. 

The Charleston berries are closely fol- 
lowed in the markets by those from North 
(arolina, There used to be a break in the 
-uvply of strawberries in Northern markets 
between the falling off in shipments of the 
Charleston berries and the first shipments 
from Norfolk, Va. This fact was noticed 
by the truck farmers at Wilmington, New- 
bern, Goldsboro, and at other places ia 
Mastern North Carolina. They soon set 
tbout to supply the demand for strawber- 
ries, and at present there is a regular straw 
berry belt all along the line of the Wil- 
mington and Weldon Railroad, 

The main trucking area of the Wilming 
ton gardens lies at Rocky Point on a branch 
of the Cape Fear River, a few miles north 
of Wilmington. Most of the *‘truckers”’ 
have from ten to twenty acres in strawber- 
ries. This, however, forms only a small 
part of their business, whicn is devoted to 
raising truck, as peas, beans, potatoes, cab. 
bage, asparagus, etc, 

‘there are many large strawberry fields 
around Newbern, but here, as at Wilming- 
ton, the farmers pay more attention to 
truck than they doto the strawberry, The 
trucking srea of Newbern lies between the 
Neuse aud Trent Rivers, and comprises 
about 10,000 acres, The land is quite level, 
and about 40 feet above the sea. The soil is 
a sandy loam, and some of it not very well 
adapted to strawberry culture unless weil 
drained, Some of the land was originally 
in a swamp, which is still seen along the 
drainaye canals and on the banks of the 
tidewater creeks. 

The methods of plauting and cultivation 
along the North Carolina coast are about 
the sume as those at Charleston. The 
ground is first well prepared, and the 
plants are taken up with a trowel in sucha 
manner as to have a lump of moist dirt 
cling tothe roots. The field is marked off, 
and the plants set out in February in nar- 
row rows, about three feet apart. 

The ground is cultivated during the 
winter months, and the soil, not naturally 
fertile, is made so by liberal applications 
of fertilizer. First cotton seed is cultivated 
in the rows, then, in January or February 
about 500 pounds of fertilizer, containing 
about 15 per cent. potash, is sown broad- 
cast. Some growers do not mind if the 
fertilizer falls on the plant, as they say it 
does no particular barm. 

Meanwhile, a heavy mulch of pine straw 
needles is applied over the field, and left on 
till April, when the picking season soon 
begins, The first berries are shipped the 
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last of April or the first of May, according 
to the season. The shipments continue 
through the month of May. The bulk of 
the fruit is sent by fast freight to Northern 
cities, the expense to New York being about 
five cents per quart. 

When the Carolina berries first come into 
market tbey usually bring good prices, the 
average price being about twenty-five cents 
per quart. When the price falls below 
twelve cents per quart, the growers stop 
shipping North, as they can do as well jn 
near-by markets. 

The chief aim of the North Caroling 
growers has been to raise strawberries that 
ripen ahead of the Norfolk berries. Thus, 
they can secure gvod prices. To this end 
several local varieties are grown for the 
early market. The local varieties most 
largely grown are the Westbrook, Katie, 
Murray and Porter. The Hoffman, which 
is the favorite variety both at Charleston 
and Norfolk, is raised in large quantities, 
Some Sharpless, Wilson, Crescent, Bubach 
and others are also grown. 

There are now large strawberry interests 
back one hundred miles from the North 
Carolina coast, This is seen not only in 
the berry-growiug belt along the Wilming- 
ton and Weldon Railroad, but in the dis- 
tricts in the northern central part of the 
State. There is one serious danger to the 
berry crop in the interior country, namely, 
frost. The usual remedy, when a cold wave 
is coming, is to cover the plants with the 
mulch of pine straw. Sometimes this fails 
to protect the blossoms from injury, and 
every few years there is a light berry crop 
in the district. 

As we have said, there are extensive 
strawberry interests all the way from Wil- 
mington to Goldsboro, and the industry 
has grown greatly of late years. Goldsboro 
has become well known as a place of heavy 
shipments of strawberries, There are any 
number of small stations on the Wilming- 
ton and Weldon Railroad from whicb large 
shipments are made. Between Wilmington 
and Goldsboro it is estimated that there 
areabout 1,400 acres in strawberries. Here, 
also, other fruits and truck are grown ex- 
tensively. 

Some of the strawberry growers in this 
section have made considerable money in 
the business. One successful grower at 
Mount Olive, a few miles from Goldsboro, 
has thirty acres in strawberries. Last year 
was not up to the average, but in the year 
before he told me that he cleared almost 
$200 per acre, or more than $5,000 from bis 
thirty-acre patch. The prices ran that sea- 
son from fifty cents down to fifteen cents 
per quart, 

Next in order and in season come straw- 
berries from Eastern Virginia. The berry- 
“rowing interests of this region are im- 
mense. Norfolk is the headquarters of a 
great trucking area, which comprises about 
50,000 acres. 

‘This section of Eastern Virginia is almost 
surrounded by salt water, and is cut into 
by innumerable bays and sounds that run 
in from the ocean, from Chesapeake Bay, 
from Hampton Roads aud from the Eliza- 
beth and James Rivers. Tuus, the Nor- 
folk gardens are most favorably situated. 
They have the advantages of location, cli- 
mate and soil. 

As to location, Norfulk is nearer the great 
city markets than the other strawberry 
districts along the coast. Owing to the 
outward curve of the land, this section of 
eastern Virginia derives the benefit of 
the Gulf Stream, which protects and stim- 
ulates vegetable growth to a wonderful 
degree, The season is earlier at Norfolk 
than at inland localities in the same lati 
tude; besides, late spring and early au- 
tumn frosts are unusual, 

There are two kinds of soil in this section, 
a dark clay loam of considerable fertility, 
and a light, sandy logm. Both rest op 4 
fineclaysubsoil. The light soil is especially 
valuable for asparagus and similar deep- 
rooted crops, as iL warms up in the spridg, 
and responds to vice cultivation, ‘The dark 
loam is just right for strawberries and 
trucs, altho some of the largest and best 
strawberry fields in Kastern Virginia are 
fouud on the sandy soils. 

The Norfolk methods of cultivation are 
somewhat different from those that obtain 
at Charleston or in North Carolina. The 
Virginia growers set their plants early in 
tue spring. The ground has been thor- 
oughly prepared and fertilized. Lt is har- 
rowed and drazged until the soil is as fine 
as an onion bed, and the weeds destroye!l. 

The growth of the plunts is very rapid 
and vigorous, aud the runners soon spre oad 
over thesurface. These runnersé areallowed 
to root and to form matted rows. Tuere is 
little or no cultivation, the result being 
that grass and weeds flourish over thé 
berry bed, 
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The two advantages claimed for the Nor- 
folk system are, first, that it is cheap and 
economical, and secondly, that clean ard 
early fruit is obtained, altho at expense of 
size. 

About the same methods of cultivation 
are followed at Wheeling, W. Va.. where 
the strawberry interests are extensive, more 
attention, perhaps, being givea tothis fruit 
than toany other. The growers here cluim 
that more berries can be grown on the same 
area by the matted row system than by the 
hill system. The yields are very irregular, 
some of the best cultivated beds ruuning as 
high as 6,000 quarts per acre, The average 
yield is about one half of that, or 3,000 
quarts per acre, 

The shipments of strawberries from East- 
ern Virginia begin usually about the middle 
of May, and last six weeks. The fields are 
picked over once a day during the season. 
On large strawberry farms, where from 
forty to sixty pickers are employed, every- 
thing connected with the picking, packiog 
aod marketing is done in a systematic 
manner. Different growers have different 
methods. Some use a card and punch out 
the number of baskets each picker gathers. 
Other growers keep a book, in which is en- 
tered the amount each picker gathers each 
day. 

A large number of varieties of strawber 
ries are grown in this section. The Hoff- 
man is a popular berry. Then there are 
Bubach No. 5, Crescent, and the old reliable 
Sharpless. ‘The Parker-Karle succeeds well 
in most places. The Lovett is well liked, 
and so is the Warfield, altho its coior is du | 
and dark. 

The berries are shipped by boat or by rail, 
according to the distance. For short dis- 
tances the boats are mostly used. For long 
distances the bulk of the berries are sent 
by fast freight, with and without refrigera- 
tion. The expense to New York will aver 
age from three to four cents per quart. The 
berries reach the city about midnight, and 
are sold on the dock to.comm ission men 
before daylight. 

New YorK CITY. 
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TROUBLES IN TURF CULTURE 


BY WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 





A PENNSYLVANIA reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT writes me that he is greatly 
troubled with colonies of black ants in his 
terraces, and wishes to know how to get rid 
of them. Liberal application of salt or of 
boiling hot water will destroy the ants, and 
also the turf at the points applied. The 
same may be said of naphtha, poured into 
holes punched with a crowbar, and set on 
fire, by which treatment a correspondent of 
‘Ide Country Gentleman said he got rid of 
the ants. Bisulphide of carbon is recom- 
mended by State Entomologist Lintoer to 
destroy ants in their pests without doing 
injury tothe grass roots. Make «a holein 
the nest, pour in a tablespoonful of the 
liquid and cover with earth. ‘The heavy 
fumes will penetrate the ant passages aod 
destroy all insect life. ‘This remedy is com- 
ing into general use as an insecticide, espe- 
cially for weevily grain and bugyy peas. It 
is very inflammable and must be kept from 
light, and fumes must not be breathed. 
The sulphide can be boughtof druggists for 
about thirty cents a pound, It may be add- 
ed that a good way to get rid of ants in the 
house is to mix a little London purple with 
sirup and set in their runways. 

If one hasn’t ants in his turf, he is pretty 
sure to have weeds of various kinds, espe- 
cially dandelion and dock ;and while their 
tops will be cut off by the mower, it is well 
to doa little back-bending work after a rain 
and dig up all that one has time for. The 
dandelion shoots its leaves laterally over 
the ground, choking much grass. A quick 
stroke with trowel or knife will bring up 
the plant, root and all, and nip in the bud 
Many incipient dandelions which else would 
speedily come to a flying harvest, the dock 
Will yield to the same treatment. If skill- 


The Neograph 
The new Stencil Process Printer will 


make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
Written original. 








Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
° . e * e 

Copies from pen-written original, or 75 

Copies from typewriting. No washing 

required. Price, $3 to g10. Send for 

Circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York 








fully done, only slight scars will be made in 
the turf, which will heal over during the 
season, or they may be treated with a little 
fine loam and a dash of grassseed. If the 
turf is of the ordivary sort, there will be 
more or less irregularity and some bure 
spots. These last should be scratched over 
with a sharp rake and grass seed sown and 
the irregular places dressed with loam well 
worked in with a spade edge. This cannot 
be done all at once, lest the growing grass 
be smothered, but repeated applications 
through the season will greatly improve the 
surface. Very bad cases of uneven surface 
may require several seasons of such treat- 
ment. A quicker method where the nature 
of the undulation will permit, is to under- 
mine the turf of the higher part witha 
sharp spade and dig out enough of the un- 
der soil to bring the turf to, the general 
level. 

In locating flower beds, be sure and have 
plenty of turf margin for the mower, unless 
they lie close against fence or house. Round 
all the corners, so that there need be no 
backing or filling, and keep the soil level 
with the turf, and a six inch maryin for one 
wheel of the mower to travel on. If the bed 
soil is lower, the mower wheel drops too low 
and the knives bite into the grass roots. In 
arranging trees and shrubbery, do not scat- 
ter them about here and there, but mass 
them in groups at the sides and in corners, 
on irregular lines which permit the mower 
to pass eusily on their alternate sides until 
they obtain full growth and occupy all the 
ground. Arovaud the base of each tree and 
shrub cut away the turf six inches from the 
trunk, so that the mower will trim the 
grass closely without danyer of striking and 
marring the base of the tree or shrub. The 
lower foot or eighteen inches of the trunk 
should be kept free from shoots or other 
growth for the same reason. In spite of the 
protector bar of the machines, trees and 
sbrubs are constantly being injured by too 
close approach, and a gashing of the back. 

Whether it rains or not the grass con- 
tinues to grow and must be cut. Hand- 
work is too slow, and even a small place can 
afford a lawn mower. I remember when 
they cost forty dollars and were mankillers 
at that, Then they got down to twenty five 
dollars and ran easier, then to fifteen, 
twelve, ten, and now you can buy a good one 
for five dollars. But tho cheap they must 
not be abused or neglected, especially io 
the matter of oil and adjustment. Keep all 
the bearings well oiled and often; when 
wear begins, you have a rattling machine; 
keep the revolving knife closely ao justed to 
the fixed blade, so that while passing easily 
it will svip off auy blade of grass put be- 
tween. Watch all nuts that they do not 
yet loose, and keep those on the handle bar 
screwed tight when ounce the bar is adjusted 
to the proper hight. Keep the turf clear 
of sticks, small stones and other litter 
which may clog and injure the knives. A 
string or bit of a rag will cause much 
bother by being wound up in a knife joint, 
To fivuish out the cutting of corners and 
other places where a machine cavnot go, a 
pair of clippers, tnade likesheep shears, only 
smaller, will be found very handy. They 


can be bought at the hardware store for 


twenty-five cents. 
Flower beds and sced beds must be 
watered nightly, and the turf, too, if one bas 
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is serious. Some labor-saving person has in- 
vented an automat'c sprinkler for lawns. It 
basa low, triangular iron frame, two wheels 
with biting surfaces to grip the turf on the 
broad end, and one at the other, adjustable 
and serving asa guide. A three-arm sprin- 
kler with hose attachment below, when in 
action, moves certain small cogwheels be- 
low the plate, which are geared to the large 
driving wheels, causing the machine to 
travel very slowly either in a straight live, 
circle or section of a curve, while the whirl- 
ing spindles above distribute the water. 
The cost is 325. While doubtless an excel- 
lent thing for the owner of acres of lawn, 
he of the back yard or 25-foot front must 
get along with the old-fashioned hose sprin- 
kler set in the ground and moved about 
from time to time. 
ALBany, N. Y. 
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LEVEL SURFACE FOR BEANS. 





IN planting beans it is best to leave tbe 
surface over them level with the soil around, 
and on no account to plant in a bollow. 
Tbe bean leaf is very easily injured by con- 
tact with the soil. This is almost inevita 
ble when as the young beans come up the 
stem is surrounded by a bigber surface. So 
soon as Cultivation begins the soil will be 
thrown against the beans. The same thing 
will happenif violent storms cause flooding 
of the soil. The bean crop is very impatient 
of wet, except enough of moisture to 
germinate the seed.—American Cultiva- 


NO CURE, NO PAY, 
% 6B... 


The Magic Letters. 
Ripley Brom- 
Lithia Water 


isa natural spring water, 
superior in medicinal qual- 
ities to any natural water 
known to the civilized 
world, 


A [iedicine, Not a 








RHEUMATISM, waa r 
cou T, ° a iSrookly x “ uren 
Brooklyn, Dec., 1894. 
DYSPEPSIA, “y Coa suffe: A from 
DIABETES, acute Bright, 2 pines for eight 
CYSTITIS, months. did no he 8 o 
any medicine until Dr.J.5. King, 
BRICHT’S of 823 DeKalb Ave.,this city,pre- 
STONE in scribed Ripley's. Brom- Lithia 
KIDNEY Spring Water. have taken 


three gallons and am entirely 


or BLADDER. cured, and am 80 pronounced by 





the doctor. Lam nowable toattend to business and now 
feel better than Ihave for many years."’ WM, DETERLING. 
The Eastern Ripley Brom-Lithia Co., 
159 W. 23d St. (Telephone “510 18th St.) New York. 
Phila. office, 904 Walnut St. 








When buying 
buy the best 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF 





The extract of 
beef that is all beef | 











ahose. With a watering pot only the jon 





HEAT 


YOUR HOUSE OR CHURCH 
WITH A GOOD HOT-AIR FURNACE, 





















The first cost is far less, the management Is far more easy, 
and the expense and annoyance of repairs a mere trifle 


A GOOD Hot-Air Furnace is perfectly healthful. 
There are some that are NOT good. 


PARAGON FURNACES ARE GOOD ! 


ISAAC A. SHEPPARD & CO,, 1801 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa., 
For their Furnace Book, “HINTS ABOUT HEATING.”’ 
When you write please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


BREWSTER & CO.., 


(of Broome Street.) 
Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets, New York. 


(Only place of business.) 


Coach Builders. 










as compared with heating by steam or hot wate e. 


WRITE TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 





| THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD FOR FORM AND QUALITY. 


' Four-Horse Traps and 
Road Coaches a Specialty. 




















Has No Equal.» 


“No other blood medicine i have 
ever used, and I have tried them all, 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many pe rmane nt cures as 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilia.”— Dr. H. F. 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer's on, Sarsaparilia 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 









with covers, all gal- 
vanized after completion, 
in nests of ten, 8 to | 2 feet 

















diameter, at 2%c. per galion. 
They do not rust, shrink, leak, give 
taste to water, nor allow foreign sub= 
stances to get In. They can be put 
In garret or barn and thus are protected 
from freezing. They take no setting 
up, are Cheaper than wood. Tank 
substructures of all sizes made to 
Order. Send for price list and 
designs for substructure and 
ornamental water supply. 


AERMOTOR Co. 





Did you ever stop to think how completely the Aermotor 
Co. made the modern windmill business?) How it has monop 
olized this entire line of manufacture because of its ideas, 
inventions, designs, qualities and prices, or forced others 
to be literal and servile imitators ? Witness the steel 
wheel, the back geared pumper, the high geared power 
mill, the steel towers, fixed and tilting, the galvanizing 
of work after completion, the grinder centrifugal feed, 


the improved irrigating and other pumps, the all steel 
pole saw-—one of the most popular things we ever put out 
—the steel storage and stock tanks, Everything we have 
touched we have bettered and cheapened. It is the thing we 
have delighted in and it hos paid. We have established a score 
of branch houses, so as to have all these goods near thoee who 
want them. The Aermotor Co, has but one more ambition. It 
wants to build and fill one more new building. It has 2 acres 
of land at its present location unoccupied by buildings, It ex 


pects to commence in June to cover that 2 acres with a single 
building, 7 stories high. This will give it 14 more acres of floor 
space, Then when the public demand requires more goods 
than can be produced with this added space, it will refuse to 
extend further. or make any effort. It will have done its share 
to supply that demand. It will then turn away all new comers 
UNTIL THAT TIME IT EXPECTS TO CONTINUE TO SUPPLY 
THE WORLD WITH THE GREATER PART OF ITS WIND 
WHEELS, TOWFRS, GRINDERS, FEED CUTTERS, PUMPS, 
STEEL FRAME BUZZ SAWS, STFEL STORAGE —_ STOCK 
TANKS, STKEL SUBSTRUCTURES, ETC, ET GAL- 
VANIZED AFTER COMPLETION, IT Wi conTiite TO 
DEAL MOST LIBERALLY WITH THE PUBLIC, FURNISH RE 
PAIRS AT A LOW PRICE, AND BE Ca GREAT MODEL 

UARE-DEALING WIND POWRR AND 


WATER SUPPLY 
HOUSE OF THE WORLD, 


AERBOTOR Ce., CHICAGO. 


‘THE IN DEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





New subscribers can begin with any 


Number, 
T eee Cl WORE ie kc cicccccscces $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)..... sgeiewaaine 20 
4 = OR is datinacnccane 2 
13 ad | arts) 
17 " (4 7 Vbdatedwtedsmenda 1.00 
26 ” (6 bi Pucscecseceseess 10) 
52 = OP Wakatindedionesxes 3.00 
Ove subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each, 
To clergymen 82.00 a year. 

POSTAGE toany eneten Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of ‘THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
aLd advertisements. 

Avy one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPEXDENT, cav save movey by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
op application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Sureet, New York City, 


made known 


86 (752) 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest 
Latest United 


Z 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. and Went Breadyar, also 
57th Stand 6th Ave. nud 135 to139 
West 42d8t.. New York C uy. 
SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 
Samples sent for approval. 

Also finest canned goods tn the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the country. 


Choice wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list, 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
"Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
“‘DeMiel’s Perfect Health Biscuit” 


of all in lesvening see. 
States Government Food Repor 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co. "ts Wall St., N. 


Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared 
with the finest wheat flour and other necessary in- 
redients, rendering them Gelicionsty palatable. 
he human brain depends absolutely upon a con- 


of this marvelous element (P hOw= 
n it depends perfect memory, Pere 
>» perfect nerve force and he ralenfal 
A healthy mind and bedy is the 
natural sequence of their use. They are invalue 
able from infanc y, toeldage. If not foune at your 
rrocers, send to The Dake Bakery Co.,” Chicago, 
ll. Sole manufacturers in the U.S A. Sample, for 
use, will be sent by mail free, on receipt of lv cents, 


Carriages 


Examination and comparison by the 
most critical purchaser is very earnestly 
desired. 

Before selecting a carriage anywhere 
visit our 


Show Rooms. 


‘The Largest and Choicest Stock 


IN NEW ENGLAND OF 


TRAPS AND CARTS > 


FOR 


COUNTRY OR BEACH. 


tinuous supply 
herous). ( 
ect Slee 
procreat on. 





PARK, 


We are exclusive selling agents for the 
eld and reliable manufactory of 


Z. THOMPSON & BRO., 


PORTLAND. ME. 


KIMBALL BROS. CO, 


Carriage and Coach Builders, 
BOSTON. 


DIES! Why Drink Poor Teas? 


Send this “ad.” and l5c. in 
otampe and we will mail ou 
a ‘4! . “Any -_— 

rtec n 
Polect. oD Rome 

EMIt UMS by send- 


ia orders 
Ba ing Powder and Spices to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥. 





PA. Box 289. 


‘EMULSION @DDIVIDR 


EMoTe eR SHITE 


r book on 
rs tells how 

to help you, your 
crops and our bus- 
ness to pay. Its 
Free send for it. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


Middletown. Ot. 
ew York 
Chi 
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by F. Hiscox, 858 B’ way, New York, Write for book of ‘ool, REE 


SNCHOR, 


JEWETT 


SALEM 
SHIPMAN 
SOUTH 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburga. 


‘St. Louis. 


fsuffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

P 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
FPAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

* New York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Le 
JOHN — & BROB.CO 


"Cleveland. 
RED BEAL, 
St. Louis. 
” Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. 


ERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 


ittsburgh. 


nuisville, 


hiladelphia, 





barytes if you want White Lead. 
White Lead is the best paint — barytes 


the poorest, is worthless. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Don’t Buy 


Pure 
is 


Barytes is often 


sold under the brand of White Lead, Pure 
White Lead, &c. 


brand (see list of genuine brands). 


Be careful about the 
Don’t 


take what is said to be “just as good,” 


Any shade of color is readily gbtained by using the Naticnal 
Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, One pound of color tints 
a 25-pound keg of Pure White Lead, Send for color-card and pam- 


phlet —free. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 





DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


BUILDERS OF 


Highest Grade Single and Twin Screw Launches. 


3 
MUMMMM Mie 





Safest, cleanest, an’ speediest power boat built. 
No smoke or smoke stack, no boiler, no electric- 
ity. No steam or naphtha under pressure. Run 
on one pint of gasoline per horse power per hour, 
and are under way in less than one minute, 

No licensed engineer or pilot. 
Also stationary motors. 


Send for Hilustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


“OFFICE | AND WORKS: ““STEINWAY,” LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


If you were Queen Victoria, 


You could have, of 


course, a silver bath- 








Catilogue on application. 


Samples may be seen at our Show Rooms, No.8 E. 42d St., 


tub, lined with gold 
and set with diamonds; 
but you would no more 
think of vsing it than 
of going to bed with 
the crown jewels for a 
night-cap. 


The fact is, money 


cannot buy better lining for a bath than porcelain, nor better baths than those with 
**S, M. Co.” upon the bottom, the insignia of comfort and economy. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


Box 1454 M, Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York, and 31 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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gecconrencesnees 
, Full information 4 


eAlaska, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 


€ can be obtained at @ 
@ principal offices, 208 @ Duluth, Ashland, Marquette and the 
@ Clark Street, Chicago; @ 

423 Broadway, New § 
@ York; 5 State Street, ¢ 
®@ Boston, Mass.; or by ‘ 
@ addressing the Gen- @ 
@cral Passenger and ¢ 
@ Ticket agent at @ 

@ Chicago. $ 


LU 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RA Salt Lake, 


the Dakota Hot Springs, 
Yellowstone National Park, 








acific Coast and Puget Sound Points, 


} Health and Pleasure Resorts of the 
} West and North-West. 
> LowExcursionRates 













“LINE: 





EUROPE, 1895 


$135; 38 days, $175 6 aperanen. 
outship, amidships menade 
free LI *BROO cINGS. Springfield, Mass. 


Ninth season. an 
expenses. 
meals aday. sidape. 
All rooms on ship 
deck. Circulars 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY, 


pi nan Overland Route between — and enn 
—Cork, Blarney Castle, 
of Kitlarney, tm 
om aca fro 





steamers. 





Chambers St., 


EUROPE 


Escorted Parties will leave 
New York at stated intervals 

’ during the summer. 
thing First-class. All expenses included. 
gramme on ae ae ation free. Choice Berths on all 
JENKINS & Co., 


Lea =2(RELAND 2s: 
Tickets issued in 
News vor i ore good for three 
wing stop-over privileges. 
gee checked New York to London. 
For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gen’! Act. 852 Broadway, New York. 


Every- 
Pro- ™ 





273 B'way, cor. 





May 30, 1896, 


Graduation 
Gowns 


For the ‘sweet girl 
graduate” who is tobe 
costumed in pure white 
there is displayed at 
‘“*The Linen Store” a 
beautiful assortment of 
dainty white fabrics, 
both plain and in the 
small patterned effects 
Registered Trade-Mark. There _ See ‘ten, 
lawns of finest qualities ; Sheer fine India 
Dimities, Persian Lawns, French Nain- 
sooks, dainty French Organdies, Dotted 
Swisses, India Linens, and many other 
desirable materials for white toilettes for 
graduation day or other occasions when a 
white dress is most suitable—(samples on 
request). 

ur assortment of summer fabrics in- 
cludes a great varietv of desirable printed 
materials, Costume Linens in plain colors, 
Linen Ducks, Zephy rand Fancy Ginghams, 
Piques, Percales, Galateas, and an almost 
endless assortment of goods for waists, 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 WEST 23D STREET, New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, - 


Established 1780. 














27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send Se. stamp for new 100-page 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic, 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street, Boston 
1 Maiden Lane, New York, 
34 Washington Street, C hicago. 





Cpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well, 
_Oneo e Used, Always Used. 


SL ATE 
is the best, most handsome, Guzable and excellent 
r ® 

material in the world. It can now be put on at prices 
quite as cheap as tin, tron or shingles. We will be 
pleased to quote Kon, es on any ar delivered to 
any ratiroad stew on in wg 
JAMES L. +5 Slatington, Pa, 

Write for our ‘ae M Xk... ane Descriptive Price- 
List. Mailed free to any address, 


Randel, Baremoré & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 
DIAMONDS 
Diamond Jewelry, 


And Manufacturers of 


5S Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


“ __ TRAVEL, RESORTS, a 


“OUR SUMMER” 


awakens thoughts of vacations pleasantly spenty 
of es through the woods for game; of speck 
beauties taken from murmuring streams; of health 
restored, and sundry other recollections. ofa w 
earned respite from cares of business, thoroughly 
enjoyed. “ Our Summer” covers the lakes and sum- 
mer resorts in [linois and Wisconsin along the line 
of the Wisconsin Central, and is just what you 
need to enable _— to reach a decision as to where 
Aes will spend your vacation the coming season It. 
3rimful of information and interspersed with ha 
tone illustrations of scenes along the line of the Cen- 
tral. A copy will be promptly mailed you on receipt 
of two-cent stamp. 


appress JAS, C. POND, 


Gen’l Pass. Agent, 








MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


U. s. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and per 
fectly scientific treatmentof Cancer, Tum rest no 
all pemgnant growths, without the use 
knife ets 

We have never failed to effect a per 
nent care where we have had a reasonable 
opportunity tor treatm 

Dok giving @ description” of our Sanatorium on 
treatment, with terms and reference, free 





DES. W. E. BROWN & SON' Worth adams, Mass 
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